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CHAPTER  L 


Edward  Langdale  entered  the  presence  of  the 
Cardinal  firm  and  upright;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  now  tricked  out  with  all  the  taste  and 
ornaments  which  the  skill  of  a  French  tailor 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  the 
short  time  ajUowed  for  the  operation  permitted,, 
he  was  as  handsome  looking  a  youth  as  you 
could  easily  see  in  this  world  of  ugly  beasts^ 
VOL.  n,  B.. 
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and  indifferent  faces.  His  air  was  perfectly 
calm  and  well  assured,  but  not  presumptuous, 
and  the  easy  grace  with  which  he  carried  his 
hat,  with  its  long  plum6,  in  one  hand,  and  the 
velvet  case  with  the  passport  in  the  other, 
was  not  unnoticed  by  the  Cardinal,  who  was 
accustomed  to  observe  slight  indications,  and 
to  draw  his  own  inferences  from  them — not 
exactly  taking  for  granted  that  they  meant 
what  they  seemed  to  mean  ;  for  there  was 
many  a  man  in  France  and  at  the  court,  who 
affected  well  more  gaiety  than  the  lark  when 
hi<5  heart  was  full  of  anxiety  or  sorrow,  many 
a  one  who  assumed  a  grave  solemnity,  who 
within  was  as  light  a  bubble,  as  ever  floated 
down  the  stream  of  time.  But  often  he  drew 
inferences  the  most  opposite  from  the  outside 
indications,  and  saw  evidences  of  the  pinch- 
beck in  the  fresh  glitter  of  the  gilding. 

Richelieu  did  not  make  any  motion  to  rise, 
but  pointing  to  a  seat  near  him,  he  bent  his 
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head  calmly,  and  said,  "  Be  seated,  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  in  Nantes.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  arrived  ?" 

*'  Yesterday  evening,  my  lord,"  replied 
Edward,  "  I  reached  the  city,  having  been  de- 
layed by  several  causes  during  many  days. 
Indeed  it  is  probable,  I  should  not  have  visited 
this  city  at  all,  had  not  some  of  the  royal 
officers  refused  to  recognize  my  safe  €onduct." 

"  Perhaps  they  did  not  recognize  your 
person,"  said  the  Cardinal  softly,  continuing 
to  gaze  at  the  young  Englishman,  with  a  keen 
and  scrutinizing  look.  "  But  I  think.  Monsieur 
Apsley,  I  must  have  seen  your  face  somewhere 
before." 

"  That  cannot  be,  may  it  please  your 
Eminence,"  replied  Edward,  frankly,  "  I  never 
had  the  honor  of  beholding  you  till  now." 

^*  You  speak  French  with  great  purity,"  said  the 
Minister, "  didyou  neverresideinthis  country?" 

''  I  visited  it  some  time  ago,  but  did   not 
remain  more  than  a  few  months,"  the  youth 
B.  2. 
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replied,  "  but  I  studied  the  language  long  in 
my  own  country,  and  spoke  it  continually  with 
those  who  spoke  it  well." 

"  Well  indeed  !"  said  Richelieu,  "  but  they 
tell  me  you  are  learned  in  many  ways,  and 
doubtless  you  have  given  attention  to  our  Poets 
— ^superior  in  refinement  at  least  to  any  that 
the  world  can  boast.  Let  me  have  a  sample 
of  your  taste.  What  think  you  of  these  lines, 
just  sent  to  me,  by  a  young  poet?  The  hand 
is  inexperienced,  but  I  think  the  head  is  good 
— you  can  read  the  language  of  course;"  and 
he  handed  the  lines  to  Edward,  who,  confounded 
by  what  was  passing,  took  the  lines  and  gazed 
at  them  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  feel- 
ing that  such  silence  might  be  dangerous,  he 
proceeded  to  read  the  verses  aloud,  with  grand 
emphasis  and  a  graceful  dehvery. 

"  Who  on  the  height  of  power  would  stand,  must  be 

"  Hard  as  the  rock  to  those  who  dare  his  arm, 

"  To  the  indifferent  cool ;  and  tenderly 

^'  Treat  the  young  faults  of  those  who  mean  no  harm,. 
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♦'  The  sunshine  wdrms  the  serpent  in  the  brake, 

"  Then,  crush  his  head  while  lasts  his  sleeping  hour, 

"  Nor  wait  till  fresh-envemoned  he  awake^ 

*•  There  still  are  snakes  now  \^here  there's  power." 

Whether  he  discovered  by  the  similarity  of  the 
writing  with  the  signature  of  the  safe  conduct, 
that  the  verses  were  the  Cardinal's  own,  or 
that  he  thought  he  saw  some  allusion  to  the 
Minister's  situation  which  discovered  the 
author,  I  know  not,  but  there  were  particular 
passages  which  he  dwelt  upon  in  reading; 
and  the  Minister  smiled  approvingly,  saying, 
"  Well,  exceedingly  well.  Monsieur  Apsley. 
The  poet  loses  nothing  on  your  lips.  Think 
you  the  verses  good  T 

*'  Very  good,  your  Eminence,"  replied 
Edward,  "  Were  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
somewhat  different  they  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent speech  in  a  tragedy." 

*'  Ha!  say  you  so?"  said  the  Minister,  ap- 
parently well  pleased,  "  I  will  give  the  author 
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that  hint.  He  has  some  small  merit,  and  may 
perhaps  hereafter  aim  at  higher  flights." 

*'  He  has  chosen  a  high  subject  now,  sir," 
repHed  Edward,  ''  but,  by  your  pardon,  I  did 
not  come  here  to  read  poetry,  however  good, 
but  to  request  your  Eminence  to  recognize  my 
safe  conduct,  and  to  let  me  forward  on  my 
way." 

Richelieu's  brow  became  a  little  shaded, 
*'  So  fast !"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
and  then  demanded,  "  where  do  you  wish  to 
go  to  r 

*'  First  to  Niort,"  answered  Edward,  boldly, 
**  where  I  was  going  when  1  was  stopped,  and 
then  by  Paris  mto  Switzerland." 

The  Cardinal  paused,  and  gazed  at  him  for 
a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  replied,  *'  There 
are  previously  several  matters  to  be  enquired 
into.  I  trust  we  are  here  in  France  too  cour- 
teous to  stay  any  gentleman  travelling  through 
our  country  for  purposes  of  mere  pleasure  or 
instruction,  though  there  may  be  matters  of 
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enmity  and  even  war  between  the  two  nations. 
I  trust  we  are  too  honest  to  give  a  safe  conduct, 
and  then  to  deny  its  efficacy.  But  spies  we 
hang,  young  gentleman." 

The  words  sounded  chilUng  upon  Edward 
Langdale's  ear,  but  he  knew  that  a  moment's 
silence  might  be  destruction,  and  he  replied 
at  once. 

"  I  am  no  spy,  your  Eminence,  and  whatever 
I  may  have  done  that  is  indiscreet,  I  came  not 
to  examine  or  report,  and  never  will  any  thing 
I  see  in  this  country.  It  is  as  safe  with  me 
as  with  yourself.  Lord  Cardinal." 

*'  Then  you  acknowledge  you  have  done 
indiscieet  things,"  said  Richelieu. 

"  Probably,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  who 
has  not  ?  but  still  I  am  no  spy." 

*'  Of  the  character  of  a  spy  there  may  be 
many  definitions,"  answered  the  Minister, 
"  and  modern  codes  do  not  exactly  limit  them- 
selves to  the  Hebrew  interpretation  of  the  term, 
that  he  is  a  person  who  goes  out  to  see  the 
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nakedness  of  the  land.  But  that  apart,  we 
must  know  the  meaning  of  what  the  letters  in 
this  bag  contain,**  and  stretching  back  his  hand^ 
he  took  the  wallet  and  drew  out  a  letter,  which 
Edward  observed  as  calmly  as  he  could. 

"  I  am  not  responsible  your  Eminence,  for 
what  those  letters  contain.  I  know  not  the 
contents  of  any  one  of  them,  but  merely  took 
them  as  requested  to  persons  in  France^  with 
whom  the  writers  had  no  other  means  of  com- 
munication." 

He  spoke  the  truth  for  he  had  not  seen  and 
did  not  know  the  contents,  of  any  one  of  the 
letters  he  had  borne  across  the  channel,  except 
that  to  the  good  Syndic  Clement  Tournon, 
which  ann;ounced  the  speedy  arrival  of  Lord 
Denbigh's  fleet. 

Richelieu  paid  no  apparent  attention  to. 
what  he  said,  but  read  from  the  letter  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "  To  the  most  worthy  and  mighty 
Prince  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  These  will  be 
given  to  you  by  one  in  whom  you  can  put  all 
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confidence.  Yield  him  all  credence  in  what 
he  shall  tell  you  on  the  part  of  a  true  friend." 
"To  His  Highness  the  Prince  de  Soubise.  Mon- 
seigneur,  Let  me  commend  to  you  most  highly 
the  bearer,  a  young  English  gentleman  of  good 
house,  true,  faithful,  and  worthy  of  all  credit. 
He  ought  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  great  estate  ; 
•but  I  assure  your  Highness  that  his  merit  is 
above  his  fortune,  and  that  the  dearest  trust 
you  have  you  may  confide  to  his  keeping— /' 
signed  with  a  large  B.  "  All  the  rest,  sir,  are  of 
'£he  same  tenor — without  due  signature  and  in 
vague  terms.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

*'  Probably  the  writers  foresaw,"  saidEflward, 
who  had  determined  on  his  course,  "that  the 
letters  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  Emi- 
nence, and  knowing  themselves  not  your 
friends  might  not  wish  to  make  you  my  enemy/' 

"  Bold  upon  my  life,"  ^aid  Bichelieu,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

*"  But  true,"  said  Edward,  "  I  much  wish  to 
see  the  Duke  de  Rohan  or  the  Prince  de  Sou- 
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bise,  upon  matters  totally  unconnected  with 
these  letters,  and  when  your  Eminence  gives 
me  permission  to  proceed,  I  shall  seek  them 
instantly." 

•*  When  I  give  permission  !"  said  Riche- 
lieu, somewhat  scornfully,  "  but  well — 'tis 
very  well,  sir,  these  letters  are  very  suspicious, 
and  would  well  justify  the  detention  of  the 
bearer.  But  I  must  ask  some  more  questions ; 
what  seek  you  with  Messieurs  de  Soubise  and 
Eohan,  two  noblemen  in  arms  against  their 
sovereign  ?" 

*'  My  Lord  Cardinal,  my  business  with  them 
is  private.  Those  letters  are  suspicious  or 
not  as  may  be  judged,  they  are  not  criminal  ; 
and  though,  as  you  may  judge  they  may  perhaps 
justify  my  detention,  yet  I  assure  you  once 
again,  I  knew  not  their  contents  until  this 
moment.  You  must  be  the  judge  of  your  own 
conduct.  I  know  my  own  purposes,  and  can 
safely  say  my  only  object  in  seeking  to  see 
those  two  princes,  is  one  with  which  your 
Eminence  has  no  concern." 
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**  I  am  the  judge  of  my  own  conduct,  young 
gentleman,"  answered  the  minister,  i  i  a  not 
ungentle  voice,  "  but  see  you  here.  Sir  Peter 
Apsley  has  been  represented  to  me  as  a  great 
lubberly  youth,  whom  his  relations  and  guar- 
dians are  fain  to  send  to  foreign  lands,  to  see  if 
he  can  gather  some  grains  of  sense  and  learn- 
ing amongst  more  quick  witted  people.  Now 
here  we  have  a  young  man  well  read,  ready  and 
quick,  of  a  fine  taste,  and  speaking  many 
tongues  This  is  suspicious  too — unless  in- 
deed you  have  visited  some  shrine  and  the 
saint  has  worked  a  miracle." 

"  My  Lord  Cardinal,  it  would  befit  me  ill  to 
bandy  words  with  you,"  replied  Edward,  ^*  I 
should  but  fare  the  worse.  Your  qualities  are 
not  unknown  in  England,,  and  having  said  all 
1  can  rightly  say,  I  would  not  willingly  try  to 
match  my  wit  against  yours." 

"  I  know  few  who  could  do  it  better  for  your 
age,"  said  the  Cardinal,  perhaps  remembering 
still  with  pleasure  the  youth's  praise  of  his  not 
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superexcellent  verses.  '*  But  now  to  another 
theme — Who  is  the  girl  that  is  travelHng  with 
you,,  first  as  a  page,  then  in  the  habit  of  a 
peasant  girl?;  Your  paramour  I  trust  she  is, 
not." 

The  cheek,  of,  Edward,  Langdale  glowed;  like 
fire.  '*  You.  wrong  us  both,  even  by  the 
thought,.  Lord'  Cardinal,"  he  said,  although. 
Eicheliieui  had  spoken;  the  last  words^  with  sl 
somewhat  threatening  brow.,  "  You  have  heard 
me  avow  that  I  have  been  perhaps  guilty  of 
some  indiscretion ;.  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  she 
had  never  come  with  me,,  but  I  coulA  not 
dream  of  wronging  an  innocent  girl;  who  has 
trusted  entirely  to  me,  and  should  thir^kmy. 
love  for  her  but  a  poor  and  false  excuse j,  werO' 
I  to  do  so  even  in  thought.  As  to  her  beilQgv 
with  me,  your  Eminence  may  surmise  many; 
motives;  but  believe  me,  all  were  honest." 

"  I  am  wilHng  to  suppose  it,"  answered  the> 
Cardinal,  mildly,  "  you  wish  to  marry,  is  it  not 
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Edward  bowed  his  head. 

"  And  you  fear  there  may  be  difficulties; 
raised  by  her  family,"  continued  Eichelieu,, 
in  a  tone  of  enquiry. 

"Many,"  replied  the  youth. 

**  Perhaps-  tliere  is  a  difference  in  rank,'/^ 
suggested'  the  Cardinal; 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered.  Edward,,  "but 
yet  I  am  a  gentleman^  and  all  my  friends  have- 
been  so,,  as  far  as  we  can:  trace  the  house." 

"  Well^  we  shall  hear  what  she  says  herself ," 
answered  the  Minister,,  ringing  a  small  silyer 
bell 

The  Exempt  immediately  appeared  at  the; 
door,  and  the  Cardinal  bade  him  call  Made- 
moiselle de  Mir^poix,  from  the  neighbouring; 
room. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lucette  was  not  ai 
heroine.  Her  step  was  tottering  and  her  face 
pale,  when,. after  a  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes,, 
she  entered  the  Cardinal's  presence.  But  the 
dress  now  worn,  rich  and  in  very  good  taste^. 
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not  only  displayed  the  young  beauties  of  her 
face  and  form,  but  made  her  look  several  years 
older  than  she  really  was.  Edward,  conscious 
of  what  she  must  feel,  bent  his  eyes  to  the 
ground  for  an  instant,  as  she  entered ;  but  the 
next  moment,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  advanced 
and,  taking  her  hand,  led  her  towards  the 
Car  din  ah 

Richelieu  was  evidently  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance, it  was  something  very  different  from 
what  he  had  expected  to  see,  and  the  dis- 
appointment was  a  pleasant  one.  With 
dignified  politeness  he  rose  to  meet  her,  and 
led  her  himself  to  a  seat,  saying,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Mademoiselle,  I  trust  you  rested  well, 
last  night." 

Lucette  raised  her  eyes,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, at  the  unexpected  kindness  of  his  tone, 
and  a  warm  blush  passed  over  her  cheek,  while 
she  replied,  ''  I  did  not  sleep  at  all,  my  Lord, 
I  was  too  much  frightened." 

"  Nay^  be  not  frightened  here,  my  child^'" 
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replied  Richelieu,  "  I  must  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  to  which  you  must  give  me  sincere 
answers ;  but  it  will  soon  be  over.  To  the 
bold  and  daring,  men  in  my  position  must  be 
Btern  and  harsh,  but  the  timid  and  submissive 
will  only  meet  kindness  and  protection.  First, 
then,  tell  me  what  is  your  name  ?" 

^''  Lucette  de  Mirepoix,"  answered  the 
beautiful  young  girl,  in  a  low  voice. 

•'De  Mirepoix  du  Valais  ?"  enquired  the 
Minister. 

''  The  same,"  said  Lucette,  looking  up  again 
with  some  surprise. 

"  Now  let  me  hear  if  you  have  ever  been  in 
England  ?"  said  Richelieu,  fixing  his  dark  eyes 
upon  her. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lucette  at  once,  ''  I  have 
been  in  England  for  several  years." 

"  Do  you  know  why  you  were  sent  there  ?" 
asked  the  Cardinal,  "  surely  this  is  a  richer 
and  more  beautiful  land,  than  that  cold  foggy 
island." 
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'*  Oh  no !"  cried  Lucette,  eagerly,  "  It  is 
true  1  know  nothing  of  the  land  of  France, 
'except  about  Hochelle;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  England." 

'"  And  yon  would  gladly  marry  an  English- 
man," said  Kichelieu,  with  a  smile.  Lucette 
Mushed  deeply,  but  answered  nothing,  and  the 
Cardinal  went  on,  "  you  have  not  yet  told  me 
why  you  were  sent  to  England." 

"I  do  not  personally  know,"  answered  Lu- 
cette, "  but  I  have  heard  that  a  lady — I  think 
called  Madame  de  Luynes — claimed  me  as  my 
nearest  relative,  and  that  my  other  friends  did 
not  choose  to  give  me  up  to  her,  which  the 
law  would  have  fojced  them  to  do  if  she  could 
liave  found  me  in  France." 

Kichelieu  smiled.  "  That  is  a  mistake," 
lie  said.  "  We  would  have  found  means  to 
frustrate  such  an  attempt.  Do  you  know  if 
she  still  persists  in  her  purpose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  Lucette,  quickly,  "  at 
least  so  I  have  b^en  told.     They  said  that  she 
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had  power  enough  in  England,  through  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  have  me  given  up  to 
her,  even  there.  That  was  one  reason  why  I 
returned  to  France." 

"  And  not  to  wed  this  young  gentleman  ?" 
said  the  Cardinal. 

Lucette  blushed  again,  and  was  silent. 

" But  you  love  him,  and  are  willing  towed 
him  r  continued  Richelieu,  seeming  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  the  very  embarrassment  his  ques- 
tions produced. 

Poor  Lucette !  It  was  indeed  a  painful  mo- 
ment for  her ;  but  she  felt  that  her  own  fate 
and  that  of  Edward  also  depended  upon  her 
words,  and,  with  her  eyes  bent  down,  and  her 
face  all  in  a  glow,  she  answered,  in  a  low  but 
firm  tone,  "  Yes."  Then  springing  up,  as  if 
she  could  bear  the  torturing  interrogation  na 
longer,  she  darted  across,  cast  herself  upon 
Edward's  bosom,  and  wept. 

**  Answer  enough,  methinks,"  said  Riche- 
lieu, speaking  to  himself.     "  And  now,  daugh* 
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ter,  he  continuedj  gravely,  *'  Only  two  more 
questions 5  and  I  have  done.  But  your  answers 
must  be  frank  and  open.  Did  your  good 
friends  in  La  Rochelle  know  and  consent  to 
your  travelling  alone  with  this  young  gentle- 
man, disguised  as  a  page  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  ^^  they 
themselves  proposed  it— they  knew  they  could 
trust  to  his  honor,  and  so  could  I.  But  we 
were  not  alone — we  had  servants  with  us; 
and — and — " 

"  Enough,"  said  Richelieu.  "  Monsieur  de 
Soubise,  you  are  a  confident  man."  Those 
words  might  have  shown  Lucette  that  she  and 
the  Cardinal  had  been  playing  at  cross  pur- 
poses ;  but  they  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone, 
and  in  her  agitation  she  did  not  hear  or  take 
notice  of  them. 

"  Now  for  the  last  question,"  said  Richelieu, 
**  but  you  must  first  resume  your  seat,"  and, 
taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  back  to  her  chair. 
"  Tell  me — and  tell  me  true,  my  child.     Have 
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you  ever  heard  that  young  gentleman  standing 
opposite  to  you  called  any  other  name  than 
Sir  Peter  Apsley  T 

'Twas  a  terrible  blow  to  poor  Lucette.  She 
had  been  educated  in  truth  and  honor — a  lie 
was  abhorrent  to  all  her  previous  feelings  and 
thoughts ;  and  yet  if  she  told  the  truth,  she 
knew,  or  believed,  that  she  was  condemning 
one  whom,  she  now  felt  she  loved  more  than 
any  one  on  earth,  to  an  ignominious  death. 
She  turned  deadly  pale,  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
Edward's  face,  as  if  seeking  counsel  or  help. 

Edward  gave  the  help  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  Stepping  quickly  forward,  so  as  to 
stand  immediately  before  the  prelate's  chair, 
he  said,  "  Ask  her  not  that  question,  my  Lord 
Cardinal.  Neither  make  these  sweet  honest 
lips  utter  a  word  of  falsehood,  nor  force  them 
to  betray  a  secret  she  thinks  herself  bound  to 
keep — I  will  answer  for  her.  She  has  heard 
me  called  by  another  name  ;  but  I  could  not 
have  come  into  this  country  without  obtaining 
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the  passport  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley — a  young  man 
of  my  own  age  and  height,  who  had  given  up 
the  intention  of  visiting  France.  My  name 
is  Edward  Langdale,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Lang- 
dale,  of  Buckley,  of  as  good  and  old  a  family 
as  his  whose  name  I  took." 

Eichelieu  gazed  at  him  coldly,  without  the 
least  mark  of  surprise.  "  You  have  tried  to 
deceive  me,"  he  said,  "  but  you  could  not.  It 
was  a  dangerous  experiment,  sir.  And  now 
what  have  you  to  say  why  the  fate  you  have 
sought  should  not  fall  upon  your  head  ?" 

"  Not  much,  your  Eminence,"  replied  Ed- 
ward, "  and  all  I  have  to  say  is  written  here/' 
and  as  he  spoke  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
and  took  the  verses  he  had  before  read  from 
the  small  table  at  the  Cardinal's  right  hand, 
and  read  the  first  stanza : — 

"Who  on  the  height  of  po?rer  would  stand,  must  be 

"  Hard  as  a  rock  to  those  who  dare  his  arm, 

"To  the  indifferent  cool;  and  tenderly 

"Treat  the  young  faults  of  those  who  mean  no  harm." 
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*'  That  is  all  I  can  plead  in  favour  of  forgive- 
-'ness." 

"  And  you  have  fairly  won  it,"  said  Bache- 
lieUj  gravely;  *' but  it  shall  come  in  such  a 
shape  as  perhaps  you  do  not  expect." 

The  words  weare  ambiguous,  and  the  Car- 
fdinal's  ioak  was  so  cold,  that  Lucette  s  heart 
fell.  She  hesitated  a  momsMit,  and  then  cast 
ierself  at  Eichdieii' s  feet,  murmuring  "  Oh, 
spare  him,  my  lord — spare  him.  He  has  told 
you  the  whole  truth  now." 

"  Whatever  becomes  of  me,"  exclaimed 
Edward,  "  for  God's  sake  give  not  up  this  dear 
fgirl  to  Madame  de  Ohevreuse/* 

He  had  touched  the  key  note,  but  it  only 
served  to  confirm  a  half-formed  purpose  in  the 
great  Minister  s  mind.  A  smile  spread  over 
^the  whole  face,  which  was  then  eminently 
handsome,  and  first  turning  to  Lucette,  he 
,^aid,,  "  He  has  told  me  the  whole  truth,  has 
lie  ?  Still,  he>  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  safe 
.Qonduct  in  his  own  name.     Shall  I  put  in  the 
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page  and  all,  young  gentleman  ?"  Then,  ring- 
ing the  silver  bell  again,  he  ordered  the 
Exempt,  who  had  still  waited  without,  to  carry 
the  passport  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley  to  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  bid  him  make  a  copy,  and 
substituting  the  name  of  Edward  Langdale  for 
Peter  Apsley — and  hark,"  he  continued, "  bend 
down  your  ear." 

The  man  obeyed.  Richelieu  whispered  to 
him  for  a  moment,  and  the  Exempt  retired, 
closing  the  door. 

Still  Edward  Langdale  did  not  feel  alto- 
gether at  ease  as  to  the  fate  of  Lucette.  The 
smile  upon  the  Cardinal's  lip,  when  he 
proposed  to  put  in  "the  page  and  all,"  evidently 
marked  the  words  as  a  jest,  and  Richelieu  now 
sat  silent  for  several  minutes,  gazing  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  still  somewhat  undecided.  At 
length  he  looked  up,  "  Monsieur  de  Langdale," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  leathern  case,  "  That 
belongs  to  you.  It  shall  be  sent  to  your  room. 
In  it  you  will  find  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
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crowns  of  gold,  all  told.  Moreover,  you  can 
take  the  letters.  I  trust  to  your  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  not  to  use  them  against  the  King's 
service.  Your  safe  conduct  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes,  but  before  I  sign  it  I  will  put 
the  sincerity  of  yourself  and  this  young  lady  to 
one  more  test — "  He  paused,  and  looked  at 
them  both,  gravely,  for  a  moment,  adding, 
"  You  have  given  me  to  understand  that  you. 
wish  to  unite  your  fates.  You  have  travelled  so 
long  together  unrestrained,  that  whether  your 
families  consent  or  not,  it  is  desirable  for 
the  lady's  sake  that  there  should  be  a  sacred 
bond  between  you.  I  now  ask  you  both  ;  are 
you  willing  to  plight  your  faith  to  each  other 
at  the  altar  ? — now — this  very  hour  ?" 

Edward's  heart  beat  high — it  must  be  owned 
with  joy,  although  there  were  many  other  emo- 
tions in  his  bosom,  and  perhaps  at  that  moment 
he  regretted  the  loss  of  property,  which  was  right- 
fully his,  more  than  he  had  ever  done  before«. 

Lucette  bent  down  her  eyes,  with  a  face; 
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suffused  with  blushes  ;  but  when  the  Cardinal! 
again  demanded,.  "  What  say  you,  Made- 
moiselle de  Mirepoix  ?,"  she  took  his  hand  andl 
kissed  it  for  her  sole  reply. 

"With  joy,,  my  lord,"  answered  Edward,. 
"  but  will  our  marriage,  both  under  age,  be- 
■valid  without  the  consent  of  relations  ?" 

Eichelieu  smiled,.  "  Their  consent  you  must 
obtain  hereafter,"  he  said,  "but  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  make  your  union-  so  firm,,  that  no- 
power  on  earth  or  in.  hell  can  break  it.  By 
the  power  which  the  church  ha&  given  me,. 
I  will  sweep  away  all  obstacles :  but 
remember,  sir,  for  the  time,  you  separate  at 
the  altar:  You  may  indeed  convey  Mademoi- 
selle de  Mirepoix  to  either  the  Prince  de- 
Soubise  or  the  Duke  de  Eohan^ — not  as  your 
bride,  but  with  the  same  respect  you  assure 
me  you  have  hitherto  shewn  her.  You  must 
promise  me,,  as  a  gentleman,  to  return  here 
and  confer  with  me  as  soon  as  you  have  seen 
the  young  lady  safe  under  the  protection,  of:' 
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one  of  her  two  cousins.  Tell  him,  which  ever 
it  is,  that  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  Cardinal  Prime  Minister  has  judged 
it  imperatively  necessary  that  you  should  be 
married,  and  has  himself  seen  the  ceremony 
performed ;  that  for  two  years  you  leave  your 
bride  with  him,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
you  will  claim  her  and  take  her,  and  that  all 
my  power  shall  be  exerted  to  give  her  to  you. 
He  will  find  me  more  difficult  to  frustrate  than 
Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

"  The  gentlemen  your  Eminence  was  pleased 
to  summon,"  said  a  servant  at  the  door;  and 
the  next  moment  a  number  of  different  persons 
entered  the  room,  amongst  whom  the  only 
one  known  to  Edward  and  Lucette  was  Mon- 
sieur de  Trouson." 

"  Gentlemen,  by  your  good  leave,  you  are 
called  as  witnesses  to  a  marriage,"  said  Riche- 
lieu, "you,  Monsieur  de  Bleville,  have  the 
kindness  to  take  note  in  double  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings— there  is  paper.  Go  on  to  the  chapel; 

VOL.    II.  c. 
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the  Almoner  is  there  by  this  time,  I  will  follow 
in  an  instant.  You  will  find  two  ladies  there r 
I  think.  Trouson,  stay  with  me  for  a  moment. 
Monsieur  de  la  Force,  you  are  of  good  years ^ 
give  Mademoiselle  de  Mirepoix  your  hand." 

The  crowd  passed  out,  carrying  with  them 
Edward  and  Lucette,  both  feeling  as  if  they 
were  in  a  dream.  Eiehelieu  extended  his 
hand,  gravely,  to  Monsieur  de  Trouson,  saying, 
*^  You  see,  de  Trouson,  even  I  can  forgive." 

The  secretary  pressed  his  hand  respectfully, 
saying,  '^  Those  you  do  forgive,  if  they  be  gen- 
erous and  wise,  will  never  offend  again.  But 
I  understand  not  this  matter,  your  Eminence." 

"  Not  understand,"  cried  Richelieu,  with  a 
laugh.  *'  Did  I  not  say  I  would  punish  them 
both — not  these  two  pretty  children,  for  1  do 
believe  I  make  them  happy — but  the  proud 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse  and  the  rebelhous 
Prince  de  Soubise.  What  will  be  in  the  heart 
of  Marie  de  Rohan  when  she  hears  that  the 
heiress  on  whose  guardianship  she  had  set 
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her  heart  to  strengthen  herself  by  her  marriage 
into  some  powerful  house,  is  already  married 
to  a  poor  English  gentleman.  What  will  be  in 
iier  heart,  Trouson,  I  say?— Hell,  hell!  To 
Soubise — if  he  submits — as  submit  he  must — 
we  can  make  compensation.  But  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  Trouson,  and  I  must  leave  it 
to  you  to  do ;  for  in  an  hour  I  must  be  on  my 
way  to  Beauregarde,  where  I  expect  a  visit 
irom  Monsieur  this  evening.  First,  these  two 
lovers  must  set  out  to-night  for  Niort.  Let  a 
coach,  well  horsed,  be  ready  for  them.  Then 
they  must  have  some  aged  and  prudent  dame 
to  bear  them  company — and  next,  a  good  sure 
man  must  keep  his  eye  on  the  lad  till  he 
returns  here,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two/* 

**  Then  does  your  Eminence  still  suspect 
him  ?"  asked  de  Trouson. 

**  Suspect  him  ?  no  man,  no,  I  know  him,'» 
Answered  Richelieu,  ^*  This  is  Edward  Lang- 
dale,  page  to  my  Lord  Montagu — a  brave,  bold, 
honest,   clever   lad — who  shall  do   me   good 
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service  yet  without  knowing  it.  He  is  going 
to  join  his  Lord,  somewhere  on  the  frontier,  or 
in  Loraine,  or  Savoy,  doubtless  with  tidings 
from  Buckingham — though  there  be  no  letters 
from  the  good  Duke  amongst  those  he  carries. 
I  like  the  lad,  and  were  it  possible  to  gain  him 
— but  that  cannot  be.  Now  let  us  to  the 
Chapel.  You  see  to  the  rest,  I  have  but  time 
to  dispose  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  fair  ward, 
and  make  all  so  sure  that  she  must  fret  in 


*  Some  historians  have  fancied  that  there  were  feelings  of  tender- 
ncss  on  the  part  of  Richelieu  towards  the  beautiful  Marie  de  Rohan  ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  into  any  of  the  memoirs  of  those 
times,  and  to  remember  the  character  of  the  man,  to  see  that 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  incessantly  employed  in  thwarting  his 
plans,  undervaluing  his  genius,  and  even  ridiculing  his  person,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  most  better  enmity  could  be  excited  on  his 
part  by  such  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  state  of  France  at  that  time  was  curious, 
and  worthy  of  a  short  description — it  shall  be 
very  short,  reader,  for  I  am  aware  how  tiresome 
such  details  are  to  three  classes  of  people ; 
to  those  who  know  everything — to  those  who 
know  nothing — and  to  those  who  want  to  "  get 
on  with  the  story."  But  it  will  save  us  a  world 
of  trouble  hereafter ;  and  spare  us  the  use  of 
that  bad  beast  explanation,  which  is  always 
trotting  with  the  wrong  leg  foremost. 
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In  England,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the 
salutary  severity  of  that  great  King,  Richard  the 
Third,  the  avarice  of  his  successor,  the  tyranny 
of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  two  daughters, 
had  swept  away  the  exorbitant  power  and  privi- 
leges which  the  Feudal  system  had  conferred 
upon  the  great  nobility.  But  in  France,  not 
even  the  wise  rigour  of  some  of  her  kings — 
not  even  the  sanguinary  struggles  of  The 
League,  had  effected  nearly  so  much.  Indeed 
the  termination  of  the  wars  of  The  League 
had  well  nigh  undone  what  had  previously 
the  been  accomplished  towards  restricting 
the  inordinate  independence  of  the  nobles; 
for  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  having  conquered 
his  enemies,  was  obliged  to  buy  them,  and  to 
make  concessions  which  would  have  rendered 
the  sceptre  powerless  in  any  less  mighty  hand 
than  his  own.  When  the  knife  of  Ravillac 
placed  Louis  the  Thirteenth  on  the  throne  of 
France,  troubles  of  various  kinds  succeeded^ 
which  not  only  weakened  the  royal  authority, 
but  impoverished  the  kingdom;  and  at  the 
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moment  when  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  laid 
his  strong  hand  upon  the  reins  of  government, 
the  weak  monarch,  feeling  his  own  incom- 
petence, had  fallen  almost  into  a  state  of  des- 
pair, from  the  troubles  and  dangers  around 
him.  But  the  words  of  an  author  who  wrota 
while  despotism  still  existed  theoretically  in 
France,  will  give  us  a  good  picture  of  the  ideas 
of  the  day,  though  we  may  not  coincide  with 
him  in  his  conclusions. 

"  Louis,"  says  the  writer  of  whom  I  speak, 
*^  to  excuse  the  timidity  of  his  council,  did 
not  fail  to  repeat  the  statements  made  to  him 
every  day,  about  the  weakness  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  assert  that  by  a  former  course  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  wars  upon  his  lands 
which  he  could  not  support.  The  Prelate 
(Richelieu)  overthrew  all  these  objections  by 
showing  the  young  monarch  the  resources  of 
France  ;  her  immense  population,  the  bravery 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  fertihty  of  her  soil,  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  her  productions,  her 
beautiful  forests,  her  (juarries,  the  riches  of  her 
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mines,  above  all,  her  wine  and  her  salt,  gifts 
of  nature,  which  other  nations  are  obliged  to 
come  to  her  and  ask  for ;  her  rivers,  almost 
all  navigable,  so  favourable  to  internal  com- 
merce ;  her  happy  position  between  two  seas, 
favourable  to  external  commerce ;  the  strength 
of  her  frontiers,  defended  by  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, natural  ramparts,  or  by  cities,  which  a 
little  art  would  render  impregnable  ;  in  fine, 
the  very  constitution  of  her  government,  which 
gave  to  a  single  man  the  power  to  put  all  these 
resources  in  action,  by  one  word  and  in  one 
instant."  Richelieu  then  proceeded  to  assert 
that  the  principal  cause  of  the  depression  of 
France  amongst  the  nations,  was,  that  she 
tolerated  various  religions  in  her  bosom  ;  and 
doubtless  he  had  determined  to  root  out  that 
evil ;  but  there  was  another,  which  he  clearly 
saw,  but  concealed  from  the  King,  and  against 
which  he  afterwards  waged  a  continual  war — 
by  art,  by  arms,  and  by  the  axe  ;  this  was  the 
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itidepeiident  power  of  the  nobles,  which,  in 
fact,  gave  all  its  strength  to  religious  faction. 

In  that  day,  every  high  noble  had  his  city 
or  his  castle,  which  he  did  not  scruple,  on 
slight  pretexts,  to  garrison  against  his  sover- 
eign, and  very  often  resisted  the  royal  troops 
with  so  much  success  as  to  force  the  monarch 
to  purchase  his  submission.  Such  was  the 
case,  but  two  or  three  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  with  the  Marquis  de  la  Force, 
at  Montauban ;  such  was  the  case  with  the 
Count  de  Coligne,  at  Aigues  Mortes.  A 
Marshal's  baton,  a  large  sum  of  money,  the 
government  of  a  province,  the  revenues  of  an 
abbey,  were  the  rewards  of  acts  which  Kiche- 
lieu  resolved  should  in  future  be  rewarded  by 
exile  or  the  axe. 

A  report  of  the  surprise  of  one  of  these 
feudal  fortresses,  at  this  very  period,  gives  a 
vivid  picture  not  only  of  the  state  of  France  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  but  of  the  strength 
of  the  castle  itself.  "  They"  (the  citizens  of 
C.  3, 
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Chateau  Renard)  says  Monsieur  de  Fougeret, 
in  his  Relation,  "  obtained  possession  with  the 
armed  hand,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May, 
1621,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  of  the 
fortress  called  the  Castellet,  which  commanded 
their  town,  and  in  which  the  Lords  of  Chan- 
tillon  had  kept  a  garrison  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  walls  were  four  toises  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  and  there  were  within  many 
chambers  casemates, prisons,  dungeons,  cellars, 
a  well,  ovens,  handmills,  battering  pieces,  fal- 
conets, powder,  ammunition  of  every  kind,  and 
a  private  subterranean  passage  to  come  and 
go  under  cover  all  about  the  said  fortress,  all 
terrased  within." 

Instead  of  attempting  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  Louis  had  recognized  and  acted  upon 
the  system  which  he  had  found  in  existence, 
and  about  this  time  in  the  case  of  Richelieu 
himself,  not  only  permitted  him  to  maintain  a 
guard  of  musketeers,  but  gave  him  the  town  of 
Brouage,  "  as  a  place  of  surety/' 
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To  strike  at  the  root  of  such  a  system  of 
legalised  rebellion  at  once  was  impossible ; 
but  the  Cardinal  had  resolved  to  make  his 
master,  or  his  master's  minister,  King  of 
France  in  reality  as  well  as  name  ;  to  curb  and 
humiliate  the  high  nobility  ;  and  in  the  end  to 
make  them  servants  instead  of  rulers  of  the 
state.  To  effect  this,  the  first  step  was  to 
strike  them  with  terror,  and  although  the 
name  of  Richelieu  had  already  become  redoubt- 
able to  many,  to  make  it  a  word  of  omen  to  alL 
The  first  acts  of  a  terrible  tragedy,  arranged 
for  that  purpose,  were  actually  passing  before 
the  eyes  of  the  court  at  the  time  when  Edward 
Langdale  arrived  in  Nantes.  The  Duke  de 
Vendome,  governor  of  the  provice  of  Britanny, 
and  his  brother,  the  Grand  Prior  of  France, 
were  both  already  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of 
Amboise — a  place  full  of  the  memories  of  cruelty^ 
treachery,  and  crime — and  Marshal  Ornano 
was  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes — Chalais^ 
once  the  great  favourite^  and  still  Master  of 
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the  Robes  to  the  King,  was  in  the  dungeons 
of  Nantes,  waiting  trial  and  judgment  by  an 
iniquitous  and  illegal  tribunal.  No  victims 
could  have  been  better  chosen  for  the  gods 
whom  Eichelieu  sought  to  propitiate.  Ven- 
dome  and  the  Grand  Prior  were  natural  sons 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  half-brothers  of  the 
actual  Monarch.  The  one  humbled  himself 
completely  before  the  Minister,  and  issued  out 
of  prison  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  pro- 
perty, and  reduced  to  the  revenue  of  a  simple, 
and  even  needy  gentleman.  The  Grand  Prior 
conceded  nothing,  confessed  nothing ;  and 
died  in  prison.  Ornano  also  died  a  captive, 
exclaiming,  almost  with  his  last  breath,  "  Ah, 
Cardinal,  what  power  thou  hast!"  But  the 
Count  de  Clialais  was  the  choice  victim  re-- 
served  for  the  most  conspicuous  sacrifice.  Of 
the  high  house  of  Talleyrand  Perigord,  grand- 
son of  the  pireat  and  terrible  Montluc,  held 
iTp  to  ^  '  by  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the 
high  di.i:i..]ties  to  which  he  seemed  treading  a 
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rapid  course,  the  news  that  he  was  arrested, 
thrown  into  a  soHtary  dungeon,  forbidden 
communication  with  any  one,  to  be  tried  by  a 
High  Commission,  spread  that  air  of  fear  and 
gloom  over  the  court  and  city  which  Edward 
Langdale  had  remarked  on  entering  Nantes. 
No  one  knew  how  far  the  conspiracy  extended 
— no  one  knew  who  was  next  to  fall.  All 
were  aware,  however,  that  the  number  of 
noble  gentlemen  and  ladies  under  suspicion 
was  immense,  and  that  the  King's  own  bro- 
ther himself  trembled  at  the  consequences  of 
his  own  rash  acts  and  purposes.  A  pause  of 
hope  came  in  the  midst  of  all  these  disquie- 
tudes. The  Commission  had  sat  once,  pre- 
sided over  by  Murillac,  the  Lord  Keeper ;  and 
it  began  to  be  whispered  that  the  prisoner  had 
defended  himself  so  well,  had  cast  so  much 
suspicion  upon  the  documents  produced  against 
him,  and  had  shewn  so  clearly  that  the  graver 
parts  of  the  accusation  were  utterly  improbable 
and  probably  false,  that  even  the  fickle  King, 
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whose  affection  he  had  long  lost,  expressed 
convictions  in  his  favour.  But  that  same  day, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Richelieu's 
chamber  was  left  vacant;  that  same  night  a 
muffled  cavalier  passed  Edward  Langdale  and 
descended  to  the  dungeons ;  that  same  night 
the  jailer  gave  the  stranger  admission  to  the 
cell  of  the  unhappy  Count  de  Chalais ;  and 
that  same  night  the  King  was  roused  to  receive 
the  Cardinal,  bearing  him  important  intelli- 
gence. 

Previous  to  that  hour  Richelieu  had  been 
restless,  imperious,  anxious,  irritable ;  the 
first  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  had 
brought  him  evidently  anything  but  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  a  strange  change  came  over  him  in 
a  few  hours.  When  de  Trouson  visited  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding  his 
mysterious  interview  with  the  prisoner,  Chalais, 
he  found  him  calm,  placable,  even  sportive. 
The  mind  was  evidently  at  ease.  He  had 
slept,  he  said,  like  a  child — some  great  object 
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was  accomplished — some  mighty  triumph 
gained — some  move  on  the  wide  chess-board 
made,  which  ensured  the  game.  There  had 
been  a  moment  of  apprehension — a  moment 
of  danger;  if  he  failed  against  Chalais,  the 
fabric  of  his  power,  the  cement  of  which  was 
hardly  dry,  would  tumble  about  his  ears.  But 
Richelieu  was  not  destined  to  fail.  He  had 
taken  the  necessary  course,  however  terrible, 
however  unusual,  however  strange ;  and  now 
he  could  not  only  repose  in  peace,  but  he 
could  be  as  playful  as  his  cat. 

The  Cardinal's  equipage  had  been  ordered 
for  his  beautiful  house  of  Beauregard,  not  far 
from  the  walls  of  Nantes,  at  one  o'clock  ;  and 
he  set  out  for  that  place  at  the  exact  hour. 
Shortly  after  he  was  gone,  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
applied  to  see  him  at  his  usual  apartments  in 
the  Castle.  The  air  of  the  King's  brother  was 
somewhat  troubled — notgreatly,  for  he  thought 
he  had  assured  himself  that  the  rumour  of 
Chalais  having  made  some  unexpected   con- 
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fession  was  false.  He  was,  as  all  the  world 
knew,  timid  and  feeble,  and  even  less  personally 
brave  than  his  brother ;  and  the  very  first  re- 
ports of  a  confession  made  by  Chalais,  which 
he  feared  might  compromise  himself,  had  in- 
duced him  to  see  the  King,  and  ask  his  per- 
mission to  go  for  a  few  days  to  the  seaside  to 
recover  his  health.  Louis,  with  his  habitual 
hypocrisy,  caressed  his  brother,  whom  he  hated, 
but  told  him  he  must  apply  to  the  Cardinal  for 
the  permission  he  required.  The  manner  of 
the  King  was  so  gentle  and  so  smooth,  that 
Gaston  of  Anjou  was  quite  deceived.  He 
mounted  his  horse  within  the  hour,  and, 
followed  by  a  gay  and  brilliant  company,  rode 
out  for  Beauregard.  Richelieu  had  watched 
his  coming  from  the  window,  and  met  him  at 
the  top  of  the  great  stairs.  He  conducted  the 
Prince  into  his  private  cabinet,  and  then 
begged  him  to  be  seated,  himself  standing,  in 
the  presence  of  his  Sovereign's  brother. 
"  Monsieur  Le  Cardinal,  I  am  anxious  to  go 
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to  the  seaside  for  a  short  time."  said  Gaston, 
'*  and  my  brother  has  no  objection ;  but  he 
requires  first  that  I  shall  obtain  your  consent." 

"  How  does  your  Royal  Highness  propose 
to  travel  T  asked  the  Minister. 

"  Oh  quite  simply,"  replied  the  Prince,  *'  in 
fact,  incognito." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  your  Highness 
to  wait,"  said  Richelieu,  "  at  least  till  your 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
has  taken  place  ?  Then  you  can  travel  as  a 
Prince." 

That  marriage  had  been  the  central  point 
of  all  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  court  for 
months.  Richelieu,  knowing  the  volatile  and 
intriguing  spirit  of  the  Prince,  as  well  as  his 
wild  ambition,  had  determined  that  Gaston 
should  wed  a  French  gentlewoman,  whatever 
wealth  she  might  bring  him,  rather  than  a 
Princess,  who  would  secure  to  him  the  dan- 
gerous support  of  foreign  aid.  Chalais  and 
his  party  had  opposed  such  a  union ;  Gaston 
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had  joined  them ;  and  round  this  simple 
opposition  Eicheheu  had  woven  a  web  of  min- 
gled facts  and  falsehood,  which  was  of  a  far 
stronger  texture  than  the  young  Duke  fancied 
at  that  moment. 

"  If  I  wait  till  I  am  married  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,"  said  the  Due  d'Anjou, 
I  shall  not  get  to  the  seaside — this  summer 
at  least." 

•  "  Why  so  ?"  asked  the  Cardinal,  "  why  can- 
not the  marriage  take  place  in  a  few  days  T 

*•'  I  do  not  feel  well,"  said  the  Prince,  who 
did  not  venture  to  say  he  would  not  conclude 
the  marriage  at  all.  "I  am  ill ;  and  would 
rather  regain  my  health  before  I  marry.  The 
sea  air  will  do  me  good." 

The  serpent  smile  came  upon  KicheUeus 
lip  again,  "  Oh  I  have  a  prescription,"  he  said, 
**  which  will  cure  your  Highness  very  rapidly." 

"  How  long  ?"  asked  the  Prince  in  a  hesita- 
ting tone,  not  liking  that  smile,  which  he  had 
seen  before. 
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"In  ten  minutes,"  answered  Richelieu,  ^'for 
it  cannot  take  long  to  act,"  and  opening  his 
portfolio,  he  took  forth  a  paper  all  written  in  a 
hand  which  Gaston  knew  too  well.  There, 
before  his  eyes,  all  in  the  hand  of  the  unhappy 
Chalais,  was  a  confession  of  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  King  and  the  state,  in  which 
he  himself,  Gaston  of  Anjou,  and  the  young 
Queen,  Ann  of  Austria,  were  implicated  by 
name.  How  much  was  really  written  by 
Chalais,  how  much  had  been  added  by  the 
Cardinal's  skilful  secretaries,  has  never  been 
known,  but  Gaston  was  conscious  that  he  was 
lost,  if  he  did  not  make  his  peace,  After  a 
moment  of  stupified  astonishment  he  agreed 
to  the  proposed  marriage — agreed  that  it 
should  take  place  immediately,  but  then,  re- 
membering his  high  position  as  brother  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne,  he  began  to  make  conditions,  demanded 
some  security  for  the  life  at  least  of  his  friend 
and  partisan,  Chalais. 
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But  the  terrible  words  which  had  been  hang- 
ing on  the  Cardinal's  lips  were  spoken  at  last, 
when  the  Prince  proposed  some  stipulations, 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  in  the  position  in 
which  your  Highness  now  stands,  it  would  be 
better  to  content  yourself  with  the  promise  of 
life— of  Hberty." 

The  young  Duke  stood  like  one  stupiJ&ed. 
The  audacio'us  idea  that  he — he  Gaston  of 
Anjou  might  possibly  be  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned, executed,  or  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  was  spoken  with  calm  civility, 
with  courtly  reverence  for  his  high  rank,  but 
in  a  tone  so  cold,  so  grave,  so  determined,  as  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  man 
who  uttered  it.  A  vague  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  do 
— no  definite  perception,  no  clear  insight  into 
his  character,  but  a  sort  of  ^instinct  which 
seemed  to  give  him,  on  a  sudden,  for  his  per- 
servation,  took  possession  of  Gaston  of  Anjou. 
He  yeielded  at  once  and  entirely.     A  faint 
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hypocritical  effort  in  favour  of  the  unhappy 
Chalais,  which  Richeheu  well  knew  how  to 
parry,  with  soft  words  and  half  promises,  was 
all  that  the  selfish  Prince  ventured  to  attempt. 
Towards  himself,  however,  the  Minister  shewed 
himself  unbounded  in  liberality,  dukedoms, 
government  posts,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  revenue,  were  promised  and  given,  on  the 
marriage  of  Monsieur  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  and  the  contract  was  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  Chalais.  It  was  a  part  of  Rich- 
lien's  system. 

VJalart,  last  Bishop  of  Avranches,  a  contem- 
porary, remarks  that  the  great  Minister  was 
accustomed,  in  dealing  with  those  nobles,  who 
had  any  real  pretensions,  to  grant  them  even 
more  than  they  could  rightly  claim,  but  if 
they  shewed  themselves  insensible  to  such 
conduct,  from  that  moment  he  had  no  mercy 
upon  them.  It  was  a  part  of  his  system  also 
to  teach  one  to  betray  another.  The  weak- 
nesses of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
served  him  as  much  as  their  strength. 
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The  art  of  fathoming  the  characters  of  those 
who  surround  us,  and  the  science  of  applying 
their  strong  quaUties  against  our  enemies,  and 
using  their  weaknesses  against  themselves,  is 
the  great  secret  of  ambition.  By  it  every 
usurper  has  risen  to  power ;  by  it  most  have 
maintained  themselves  in  authority;  and  where 
they  have  fallen,  it  has  been  more  frequently 
by  a  mistake  in  the  character  of  others,  than 
by  want  of  force  in  their  own.  It  may  seem  a 
Machiavelian  axiom,  but  had  I  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  Florentine,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
ashamed  of  being  compared  even  in  one  short 
passage  to  that  wise,  virtuous,  much  misunder- 
stood man.  The  axiom,  however,  applies  as 
closely  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  It  resolves 
itself  simply  into  this.  Who  knows  a  nation 
best  will  rule  that  nation  best.  We  have  a 
thousand  illustrations  of  the  fact ;  and  Riche- 
lieu certainly  knew  the  French  nation — that 
is  to  say,  in  speaking  of  those  times — the 
nobilitj,  as  well  as  man  could  know  them — in 
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the  mass,  and  individually ;  and  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose  to  be  stern,  he  knew  no  pity, 
shewed  no  compassion — wherever  there  was 
no  object  in  severity  he  was  kind,  or  gentle,  or 
sportive. 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  Boisrobert 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  when  the  for- 
mer induced  Richelieu  to  bestow  upon  the 
good  old  poetess,  first  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns  for  herself,  then  apension  of  fifty  crowns 
for  her  chambermaid,  then  a  pension  of  twenty 
crowns  for  her  cat,  and  lastly  a  pistole  for  each 
of  the  cat's  kittens,  shows  to  what  extent  his 
good  humour  could  be  carried.  The  fate  of 
Chalais,  Montmorency,  Cinq  Mars^  de  Thou, 
Marillac,  and  a  host  of  others,  gives  fearful 
evidence  of  his  relentless  vengeance.  At  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  however,  the  hasher 
parts  of  his  character  had  not  fully  developed 
themselves — perhaps  they  were  not  fully 
formed;  for  the  Minister,  whom  we  see 
represented  on  the  stage,,  at  this  very  period 
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of  his  history,  as  an  old  and  almost  decrepid 
man,  struggling  with  an  imaginary  conspiracy, 
was  really  only  forty- two  years  of  age,  and 
vigorous  in  body  as  in  intellect.* 


•  In  the  beautiful  play  of  Kichelieu,  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  Riche- 
lieu is  always  dressed  and  represented,  both  on  the  English  and 
American  Stage,  as  a  very  old  and  feeble  man.  The  period  of 
Kichelieu's  life  is  marked  in  the  play  by  the  introduction  of  Baradas. 
Now  Baradas  succeeded  Chalais  in  the  favour  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth, and  was  exiled  within  the  year.  His  fall  from  high 
favour  and  great  wealth,  to  his  original  obscurity  and  actual 
poverty,  was  caused  by  no  crime  or  conspiracy  on  his  part ;  but 
merely  by  his  rudeness  and  impudence. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


The  marriage  ceremony  of  Edward  Langdale 
and  Lucette  de  Mirepoix  du  Valais  was  over, 
Act  was  taken,  as  it  was  then  sometimes  called, 
of  the  fact,  signed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  by  all  present ;  and  Richelieu's  own  name 
stood  first  on  the  list  of  witnesses. 

Every  one  well  knows  that  in  those  days 
clandestine  marriages  took  place  very  frequently 
between  persons  very  young,  and  also  that  the 
omnipotent  power  of  the  Romish  Churcii  wajs. 

VOL.    II.  p. 
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not  uncommonly  called  in,  to  dissolve  a  rite 
which  the  church  itself  pronounced  a  sacrament. 
But  the  presence  of  Kichelieu,  as  Prelate, 
Cardinal,  and  Prime  Minister,  was  enough  to 
secure  the  union  of  Edward  and  Lucette  against 
any  machinations  of  unconsenting  friends,  in 
courts  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  But  the 
great  Minister  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  a  result ;  not  a  word 
was  omitted  which  could  render  the  ceremony 
binding ;  and  Spada,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  him- 
self, was  easily  induced  ta  give  his  formal 
sanction  to  an  act  which  recognized,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  authority  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  one  of  the  greatest 
Protestant  leaders. 

But  a  few  words  were  spoken  by  the  Cardinal 
to  the  young  bridegroom,  after  the  marriage  ;, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  important ;  for  though, 
they  were,for  the  most  part,uttered  in  a  whisper,, 
all  those  who  were  still  around  heard  the 
question,  ''  Do  you  promise  me,  upon  your 
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honour  as  a  gentleman  ?"  and  Edward's  reply, 
"  I  do,  most  solemnly." 

^^  Now  de  Trouson,"  said  the  Cardinal, 
"  Give  our  young  friends  an  hour  or  two  to 
compose  their  minds,  after  so  much  agitation, 
and  then  forward  them,  as  I  directed,  to  where- 
ever  they  may  find  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  or 
his  brother." 

In  fiye  minutes  after  Lucette  was  left  alone 
with  her  young  husband.  His  arms  were 
thrown  round  her,  and  her  blushing  face  and 
tearful  eyes  were  hidden  on  his  bosom. 

"  Have  we  done  right,  Edward  ?"  she  said, 
after  some  pause. 

^'  It  was  the  anly  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  my 
love,"  he  answered,  kissing  her  tenderly,  "  and 
yet,  Lucette,  I  fear  it  may  not  be  as  much  for 
our  happiness  as  it  would  seem.  I  foresee 
that  your  great  relations  will  make  every  effort 
to  annul  our  marriage,  or  to  keep  us  for  ever 
separate." 

''  That  they  shall  never  do,  my  love — my 
D.  2. 
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husband,"  said  Lucette,  warmly ;  "  they  may 
separate  us  now— doubtless  they  will ;  but  the 
time  must  come  when  I  shall  be  my  own  mis- 
tress, and  whenever  that  time  does  come,  and 
you  desire  it,  I  will  go  to  you  anywhere  ;  as 
indeed,  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  do." 

"  Then,  my  own  dear  girl,"  said  the  youth, 
*'  this  marriage  is  not  a  forced  union  on  your 
part ;  but  as  full  of  love  and  willingness  as  on 
mine  ?     Oh  speak,  Lucette." 

'*  Can  you  doubt  it^  Edward  ?"  she  answered, 
"  I  only  feared  that  our  own  feelings  might 
have  led  us  to  seize  upon  the  Cardinal's  pro- 
posal too  eagerly  for  our  duty  and  respect 
towards  others — but  I  think  we  could  not 
avoid  it.     It  was  our  only  chance  of  safety." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  answered  her  young  hus- 
band, "  but  yet  it  is  almost  cruel  of  the  Car- 
dinal not  to  have  carried  his  kindness  one 
step  further,  and  suffered  me  to  take  you  with 
me  as  my  wife,  wherever  fate  may  lead  me, 
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But  yet,  dear  girl,  perhaps  he  was  wise.     We 
are  both  too  young." 

**  But  if  we  are  too  young,  is  this  marriage 
binding  ? — "  can  they  not  break  it  ?"  asked 
Lucette,  with  a  look  of  apprehension  which  was 
of  very  sweet  assurance  to  Edward  Langdale. 

^'  Oh  no  !"  he  replied,  *'  the  Cardinal  made 
sure  of  that.  I  could  see  he  took  especial 
pains  with  every  point  of  the  ceremony,  that 
there  might  not  be  a  flaw  or  a  quibble  here- 
after. Did  you  remark  how  he  corrected  two 
words  in  the  act,  with  his  own  hand !  They 
cannot  break  it,  Lucette,  except  perhaps  with 
your  consent — " 

"  That  they  shall  never  have,"  replied 
Lucette,  "  Oh !  Edward,  let  us  both  swear  to 
each  other,  never  to  consent  that  this  contract 
should  be  broken  between  us — let  us  do  it 
solemnly — let  us  go  down  upon  our  knees, 
before  the  God  who  sees  all  hearts,  and  be 
married  again  by  our  own  holy  promises." 
As  she  spoke  she  knelt,  holding  the  youth's 
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hand  in  hers  ;  and,  carried  away  by  her  simple 
love,  he  knelt  beside  her  ;  and,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  early  youth,  they  repeated  the  vows 
of  everlasting  faith  to  each  other,  and  solemnly 
promised  never  to  consent  to  a  dissolution  of 
their  union,  but  each  to  seek  the  other  at  the 
first  call." 

Had  Lucette  known  more  of  the  world  and 
worldly  things  ;  had  her  heart,  or  her  thoughts 
been  less  pure  and  spotless,  Edward  might 
have  had  a  difficult  task  that  day ;  for  the 
Cardinal  had  bound  him  by  a  promise,  similar 
to  the  injunction  which  the  King  of  the  Genii 
imposed  upon  Prince  Teyn  Alasnam,  in  the 
book  which  has  enchanted  all  young  and 
imaginative  brains.  But  her  innocence  saved 
him  from  all  suspicion  of  coldness,  and  the 
very  undisguised  love  with  which  she  rested 
on  his  bosom,  or  received  his  kisses,  warmer 
though  not  more  affectionate  than  her  own, 
spared  all  explanation,  and  gave  to  hope  all  the 
colouring  of  joy. 
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But  they  had  much  else  to  discuss — ^how  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  when  they  were 
separated — how  they  were  to  ""act  towards  the 
Prince  de  Soubise,  when  they  found  him— 
what  they  were  to  tell,  and  what  they  were  to 
conceal.  Just  let  the  reader  sit  down,  and 
fancy  all  that  could  and  might  be  said  by  two 
people  who  had  passed  through  so  much  dur- 
ing the  last  few  hours,  who  had  so  much  to 
pass  through  still;  who  were  so  strangely 
situated,  who  knew  so  little  of  each  other,  and 
yet  who  loved  each  other  so  well,  and  his 
imagination,  will  supply  much  more  of  their 
conversation,  than  I  am  skilled  to  tell.  That 
conversation  lasted  long — one  hour  went  away 
after  another — they  were  left  totally  alone,  and 
for  that,  too,  Richelieu  had  his  reasons  ;  and 
two  o'clock  had  passed  ere  any  one  disturbed 
them.  Then  a  servant  came  to  announce  to 
them  that  their  mid-day  meal  was  served  in 
an  adjoining  chamber,  and  they  proceeded  to- 
gether with  feelings  very  strange — happy,  and 
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yet  not  fully — composed,  in  comparison  with 
their  feelings  not  many  hours  before,  yet 
agitated — with  warm  hope  for  the  future,  but 
many  a  bewildering  doubt  and  some  appre- 
hension. 

But  the  first  sight  that  presented  itself,  on 
entering  the  little  hall  where  their  dinner  was 
served,  gave  matter  for  fresh  thought  to  Ed- 
ward. As  to  Lucette,  her  thoughts  had 
employment  enough — she  was  married — she 
was  a  wife,  and  one  Act  of  the  life  drama  of  a 
woman  was  over — the  curtain  was  down  for 
the  time. 

But  there,  on  two  sides  of  the  table,  each 
behind  a  chair,  appeared  Pierrot  la  Grange 
and  Jacques  Beaupre ;  and  Edward's  dinner 
was  rendered  tedious  by  his  anxiety  to  learn 
from  the  latter  the  particulars  of  his  escape 
near  Mauze,  and  all  that  followed.  While  the 
court  laquais  was  in  the  room,  of  course 
nothing  could  be  said ;  but  the  man  soon  de- 
livered the  party  from  his  presence,  retiring  as 
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soon  as  the  dinner,  which  was  somewhat  mea- 
gre, was  over,  and  dessert  placed  upon  the 
table.  Pierrot  had,  indeed,  before  the  man 
left  the  room,  boldly  apologised  to  his  young 
master  for  not  returning  to  him  that  morning, 
saying,  plainly,  that  he  had  been  stopped  by 
servants  of  the  chateau.  *'  I  hear,  however," 
he  added,  with  a  smile  and  a  reverence,  *^  that  all 
has  ended  happily,  and  I  beg  humbly  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Monsieur  and  Madame." 

Jacques,  in  his  grave  way,  and  the  laquais, 
with  courtly  fluency,  added  their  compliments 
upon  the  occasion,  and  Edward  felt  his  scanty 
purse  under  tax. 

"  And  now,  Jacques,"  he  said,  as  soon  as 
they  were  free  from  the  presence  of  the  stran- 
ger, "  tell  me,  as  quickly  and  succinctly  as 
possible,  what  has  occurred  since  we  last  met." 

^*  Why,  sir,"  what  happened  to  me  can  be 
little  to  you,"  answered  the  man,  "  suffice  it, 
I  got  through  a  small  hole  in  the  lines,  when 
my  young  lady  stuck  in  a  large  one.     I  reached 
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the  chateau  of  Mauze  easily,  bags  and  all,  and, 
as  you  had  ordered,  went  straight  to  the  Prince 
de  Soubise.  I  found  the  whole  party  there, 
ready  to  break  up  ;  for  the  Papists  were  getting 
too  many  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the 
Prince  and  Duke  having  but  three  hundred 
men  with  them,  while  the  enemy  had  three 
thousand  round  about.  Prince  de  Soubise 
roared  like  a  cow  that  has  lost  her  calf  when  he 
heard  that  you  and  Pierrot  were  in  all  likeli* 
hood  captured,  and  still  more  when  he  learned 
that  Mademoiselle  was  certainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  bags  seemed  a  great 
consolation  to  him,  and  he  plunged  into  them 
for  refreshment,  as  a  tired  man  does  into  a 
cool  river.  He  took  out  all  the  letters  and 
papers,  and  fingered  the  gold  and  counted  it ; 
and  then  he  read  a  letter,  which  had  his  own 
name  on  it,  and  looked  at  all  the  rest,  one  by 
one.  Some  he  put  aside,  and  the  others  he 
returned  to  the  bag  again,  with  the  money, 
and  he  and  Monsieur  de  Rohan,  with  two  or 
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three  others,  went  to  the  window  and  talked 
together  for  full  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  came  back  and  opened  the  other 
bag,  but  they  seemed  to  have  no  great  love  for 
frippery ;  for  finding  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
but  purfled  shirts  and  laced  collars,  and  some 
suits  of  clothes,  they  soon  shut  it  up  again, 
and  then  told  me  I  must  come  with  them,  for 
Mauze  was  likely  to  be  turned  into  a  rat  trap. 
As  I  have  found  by  this  time,  there  was  very 
little  cheese  in  the  trap,  I  was  as  glad  as  any 
one  to  get  out,  and  we  travelled  for  two  days, 
having  a  brush  now  and  tlien  with  the  King's 
soldiers.  Sometimes  we  had  a  little  the  better, 
and  sometimes  a  little  the  worse,  but  we  con- 
trived to  get  through  all  in  the  end,  and  in  all 
we  made  three  prisoners.  From  them  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince,  learned  that  you  had  been 
sent  to  Nantes,  and  that  Mademoiselle  had 
been  sent  after  you,  and  thereupon  he  proposed 
to  me  to  follow  you,  taking  with  me  your 
money  and  such  letters  as  he  said  could  do  no 
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harm.  I  was  to  enquire  for  you  diligently 
but  quietly,  and  his  Highness  told  me  of 
several  places  in  the  town,  where  I  certainly, 
should  find  friends  and  perhaps  information. 
Well  sir,  I  made  my  conditions  as  all  wise, 
men  do.  I  stipulated  for  a  good  horse,  and' 
for  leave  to  go  round  by  Meile  and  St.  Maixins, 
for  we  were  by  this  time  at  a  good  farm  hard, 
by  St.  Jean,  and  for  money,  enough  to  carry, 
me  there  and  bring  me  back,  and  a  little  to 
spare.  All  this  was  granted  and  I  set  out. 
But  in  one  of  the  places  where  I  was  certain. 
to  find  friends,  in  Nantes,  the  good  folks  were- 
so  very  friendly,  that  they  thought  I  should  be 
better  lodged  and  fed  in  the  Chateau,  and  let 
His  blessed  Majesty,  or  some  of  his  people 
know  that  I  was  in  the  city,  enquiring  for  one* 
Sir  Peter  Apsley,  who  was  soon  to  arrive^ 
Thereupon  I  was  brought  up  here  with  my 
bag  by  two  archers  and  Exempt,  and  here- 
have  I  been  entertained  at  the  Royal  expense; 
ever  since." 
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"  But  you  have  not  been  a  prisoner  T  asked^ 
Edward.  '*  Pierrot  told  me  you  were  at 
liberty."  , 

"  You  have  seen  a  mouse,  just  after  a  cat 
has  caught  it,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "  I  was  just. 
in  that  state.  I  underwent  a  good  mumbling 
in  the  shape  of  an  examination,  when  first  I 
came,  and  then  I  was  told  I  was  set  free 
because  Sir  Peter  Apsley  was  under  the  Car-^ 
dinal's  particular  protection  ;  but;  whenever  I 
tried  to  go  a  hundred  yards,  pat  came  a  paw 
upon  me,  and  I  fully  made  up  my  mind,  that 
like  poor  Madame  Mouse,  I  was  only  to  be 
played  with  till  I  was  eaten  up.  But  at  length 
I  heard  you  were  here,  and  last  night  I  was 
chewed  up  in  another  examination,  but  I 
always  took  refuge  in  utter  ignorance.  I  only 
knew  that  you  had  ariived  at  Kochelle  in  a 
merchant  ship — not  in  Lord  Denbigh's  fleet^ — 
for  that  they  asked  me  particularly — that  you 
and  I  being  both  anxious  to  get  out  of  that 
God-forgotten  place,  I  had  taken  service  with; 
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you,  as  you  wanted  another  man,  having  but 
one  attendant  and  a  page ;  that  you  were 
neither  very  tall  nor  very  short ;  neither  very 
brown  nor  very  £ah: ;  that  you  spoke  some 
French,  but  were  English  ;  looked  for  a  beard 
with  good  hope,  and  were  altogether  a  person- 
able young  gentleman,  about  nineteen." 

"  You  did  me  more  than  justice,  Jacques," 
replied  Edward^  "  however,  you  have  acted 
well  and  discreetly;  and  I  trust  all  present 
danger  has  passed  away." 

"Ah,  sir,"  repHed  the  man,  "danger  is 
always  present.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  tell 
that  twelve  hours  ago  youVere  in  greater  peril 
than  you  are  at  this  moment." 

"  Good  Heaven,  what  does  he  mean,  Ed- 
ward ?"  exclaimed  Lucette,  turning  pale, 
"  what  new  peril  does  he  speak  of?" 

"  None,  madame,  in  particular,"  replied 
Jacques  Beaupre.  "  My  father  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  beam,  on  the  celebration  of  his 
wedding-day.     My  uncle  served  under  King 
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Henry  the  Fourth,  and  fought  in  ten  battles, 
but  died  from  running  a  nail  into  his  foot. 
My  eldest  brother  was  a  sailor,  and  saw  many 
a  storm,  but  was  drowned  while  bathing  in  the 
Sevres  Niortoise ;  and  by  the  time  that  I  was 
twenty  I  had  learned  that  in  this  world  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  danger — no  such  thing  as 
security ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  be  happy 
is  to  be  ready  at  all  times  and  fearful  at  none." 

"  A  good  philosophy,  upon  my  word,"  said 
Edward.  ''  But  now  our  thought  must  be 
where  we  can  find  Monsieur  de  Soubise." 

"  You  might  as  well  try  to  ride  in  a  carriage 
after  a  hawk,"  answered  Jacques,  "  he  is  here 
and  there  and  every  where  in  a  day ;  but 
Monsieur  de  Rohan  you  will  find  more  easily. 
He  is  probably  at  St.  Martin  de  Rivieres,  the 
Httle  castle,  which  just  in  the  fork  of  the  two 
rivers,  can  be  defended  by  a  handful  against 
an  army." 

"  There  then  we  must  go,"  said  Edward  ; 
"  but  it  is  strange,  dear  Lucette,  that  we  have 
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seen  no  one  for  the  last  three  hours.  I 
thought  Monsieur  de  Trouson  said  he  would 
rejoin  us."  Edward  Httle  knew  the  multitude 
^of  events  which  were  passing  within  the 
sombre  walls  of  that  chateau,  some  great,  some 
small,  but  all  tending  more  or  less  to  the  pro- 
motion of  those  mighty  results  which  were 
now  marching  on  in  France,  all  full  of  deep, 
personal  concern  to  the  various  personages 
around  him  ;  and,  amongst  which,  the  fate  of 
himself  and  his  Lucette,  was  but  as  a  petty 
interlude  which  could  excite  nothing  but  a 
transient  feeling  of  interest  or  amusement." 

Half  an  hour  more  went  by  ;  and  then  was 
heard  the  sound  of  many  feet  passing  along, 
through  some  chamber  near.  At  the  end  of 
about  ^Ye  minutes,  the  door  opened,  and 
Monsieur  de  Trouson  led  in  an  elderly  lady, 
habited  as  if  for  a  journey. 

"  Madame  de  Langdale/'  said  the  secretary 
of  the  cabinet,  addressing  Lucette,  ^^  Madame 
de  Lagny,  with  whom  you  passed  last  night, 
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will  have  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you 
and  Monsieur  de  Langdale  on  your  journey. 
The  carriage  has  been  ready  for  an  hour; 
but  the  council  having  sat  later  then  usual, 
I  could  not  leave  my  post.  Monsieur  will  do 
me  the  honour  of  accompanying  me  to  his 
chamber  below,  where  I  will  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  money  and  his  safe  conduct,  together 
with  his  baggage,  while  you  prepare  for  travel- 
ling, which  as  it  is,  must,  I  fear,  be  protracted 
into  the  night." 

Edward  followed  him  down  several  flights 
of  steps,  conversing  with  him  as  he  went  upon 
the  arrangements  for  their  journey,  telHng 
him  that  he  feared,  from  his  servants' informa- 
tion they  would  be  obliged  to  proceed  beyond 
Niort  to  St.  Martin  des  Rivieres,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, at  least  two  days  more  than  he  had 
calculated  upon  must  pass  ere  he  could  fulfil 
the  promise  to  return. 

But  de  Trouson  seemed  thoughtful  and 
absent — for  in  truth  he  had  just  come  from  a 
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painful  scene;*  and  although  he  heard  and 
answered  all  his  young  companion  said,  it  was 
by  an  effort,  and  evidently  without  interest. 
All  the  arrangements  were  soon  made,  how- 
ever ;  Edward's  property  was  restored  to  him  ; 
the  tradesmen  he  and  Lucette  had  employed 
were  paid ;  and  then  the  Secretary  led  him  to 
the  little  court,  where  stood  one  of  the  large 
clumsy  carriages  of  the  day,  with  four  tall 
horses.  A  stout  man  on  horseback  was  also 
there,  holding  by  the  rein  the  horse  which 


*  The  second  examination  of  the  unhappy  Chalais,  perhaps — 
perhaps  the  lamentable  scene  of  Ann  of  Austria's  appearance  before 
the  council.  It  does  not  seem  that  de  Trouson  was  particularly 
intimate  with  the  Count  de  Chalais,  during  his  prosperity ;  but  he 
certainly  spoke  in  his  favour  to  the  king  after  his  arrest,  and  painted 
in  strong  colours  the  danger  of  marrying  Gaston  to  the  rich  heiress 
of  Montpensier,  whose  revenues  would,  in  time,  make  the  heir- 
presumptive  more  wealthy  than  the  Monarch.  Indeed  to  many  it 
has  seemed  that  in  this  marriage,  Kichelieu  made  the  most  danger- 
ous error  of  his  life.  De  Trouson  seems  to  have  been  an  amiable 
man,  and  a  man  of  talent,  somewhat  feared  Richelieu,  and  courted 
him  as  much  as  honour  and  honesty  would  permit.  But  he  soon 
disappears  from  the  political  stage,  and  his  ultimate  fate  I  do  not 
know. 


%■ 
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Jacques  Beaupre  had  ridden  to  Nantes,  and 
as  no  beast  had  been  provided  for  Pierrot,  he 
mounted  beside  the  coachman.  Lucette  and 
her  companion  were  already  in  the  vehicle, 
and,  with  a  kind  adieu  from  Monsieur  de 
Trouson,  Edward  took  his  place  beside  them, 
and  the  vehicle  rolled  on. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  July,  the  sky 
flecked  with  light  clouds,  just  beginning  to 
look  a  little  rosy,  with  a  consciousness  that 
Phoebus  was  going  to  bed.  They  cannot  get 
over  that  modest  habit,  for  although  they  have 
seen  the  god  strip  himself  of  his  garniture  of 
rays,  and  retire  to  rest  every  day,  for,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  six  or  seven  thousand 
years,  they  will  blush  now  and  then  when  they 
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see  him  entering  his  pavilion  of  repose,  and 
ready  to  throw  off  his  mantle.     There  is  much 
pudency  a;bout  clouds.     All  other  things  get 
brazen  and  hardened  by  custom ;  but  clouds 
blush  still.      It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in 
July,  when  the  carriage  which  contained  Lu- 
cette,  Edward,  and  Madame  de  Lagny,  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  chateau  of  St.    Martin   des 
Eiyieres ;  but  when  they  did  come  in  sight, 
how  to  get  at  it,  became  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.     There,  on  a  little  mount,  stood  the 
building,  not  large,  but  apparently  very  mas- 
sive and  well  fortified,  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  confluence  of  two  deep  and  rapid  rivers, 
the  passage  of  each  commanded  by  the  guns 
cm  the  ramparts  and  on  the  keep.     No  bridge, 
no  boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  for  some  time  the 
party  of  visitors  made  various  signals  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  chateau.     But  it  was  all  in 
vain,  and  at  length  Edward  Langdale  resolved 
to  mount  the  good  strong  horse  of  Jacques 
Beaupre,  and  swim  the  nearest  stream. 
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Educated  in  a  city,  it  was  not  without  terror, 
and  a  sweet,  low  remonstrance,  that  Lucette 
saw  her  young  husband  undertake  and  perform 
•a  feat  she  had  never  seen  attempted  before, 
but  Edward, though  borne  with  his  horse  a  good 
way  down  the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  water 
reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  and  his  com- 
panions could  see  him  ride  to  the  drawbridge, 
and  enter  the  castle. 

During  some  twenty  minutes  nothing  further 
could  be  descried,  and  then  at  a  point  where 
one  of  the  outworks  came  down  to  the  river, 
what  I  think  was  called  in  those  days,  a  water 
gate,  was  opened,  and  a  boat  shot  out,  with  two 
strong  rowers. 

Edward  Langdale  himself  did  not  appear; 
but  one  of  the  boatmen  walked  himself  up  to 
the  carriage,  and  informed  the  ladies  that  his 
lord,  the  Due  de  Rohan,  would  be  happy  to 
receive  them  in  the  cheteau,  but  that  the  car- 
riage and  the  men,  must  remain  on  that  side 
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of  the  river,  as  the  boat  could  only  contain  four 
persons,  and  none  other  could  be  had. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  reason  Monsieur  de  Lang- 
dale  did  not  return  for  us ;"  said  Madame  de 
Lagny,  with  whom  Edward  had  become  a  great 
favourite,  "  I  was  sure  he  had  too  much  polite- 
ness to  have  sent  servants  for  his  Lady,  if  he 
could  come  himself." 

A  few  minutes  passed  in  placing  Lucette  s 
little  wardrobe  in  the  boat,  and  then  with  a 
heart  somewhat  faint  and  sad,  she  followed 
Madame  de  Lagny  to  tlie  waterside,  remem- 
bering, but  too  acutely,  that  on  the  opposite 
bank  she  was  to  be  received  by  persons  who, 
however  near  akin,  were  but  strangers  to  her ; 
and  there  too,  very  soon  to  part  from  him 
whom  she  was  not  njow  ashamed  to  own  to 
herself  she  loved  better  than  any  one  on  earth. 

The  boat  shot  off  from  the  shore,  and  though 
carried  so  far  down  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
that  the  water-gate  could  not  be  reached,  yet, 
after  some  hard  pulling,  the  shore  was  gained,, 
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and  the  two  ladies  turned  towards  the  draw- 
bridge over  w^hich  they  had  seen  Edward 
Langdale  pass.  Madame  de  Lagny  looked 
towards  the  great  gate,  but  the  young  husband 
did  not  appear.  In  his  place,  however,  was  seen 
a  stout,  middle  aged  man,  with  hair  somewhat 
silvered,  and  his  breast  covered  by  a  plain 
corslet  of  steel.  There  were  two  or  three  per- 
sons a  step  further  under  the  arch,  and 
Madame  de  Lagny  whispered,  "that  must  bej 
the  Duke  himself;  but  where  can  Monsieur 
de  Langdale  be." 

Lucette's  heart  was  asking  her  the  same 
question,  but  by  this  time  the  Due  de  Rohan 
was  advancing  to  meet  her  and  her  companion, 
and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  near  enough 
to  take  Madame  de  Lagny's  hand,  and  raise  it 
courteously  to  his  lips. 

"  You  have  come  to  a  rude  place  Madame," 
he  said,  "and  amongst  somewhat  rude  men, 
but  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  make  youn 
stay  tolerable." 
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"  Oh  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  lady,  with 
a,  courtly  inclination  of  the  head,  "  I  must 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  I  am  expected  back 
at  the  court  directly.  But  where  is  Monsieur 
de  Langdale  ?  I  do  not  see  him." 

"  He  is  in  the  chateau,  Madame,"  replied 
the  Duke,  ^'  but  he  has  been  telling  me  so 
strange  a  tale,  that  I  have  judged  it  best,  before 
he  and  this" — girl — he  was  in  the  act  of  saying; 
but  he  checked  himself,  and  substituted  the 
word,  "  young  lady," — "  Before  he  and  this 
young  lady  meet  again,  to  hear  from  her  lips^ 
and  from  yours,  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
Pray  let  us  go  in  !" 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  are  very  simple,  my 
Lord,"  replied  the  old  Lady,  with  some  stiffness, 
^^  Monsieur  de  Langdale  is  the  husband  of  this 
young  lady,  formerly  Mademoiselle  deMirepoix, 
whom  you  do  not  seem  to  recognize,  my  lord 
Duke,  though  she  is  your  near  of  kin.  He; 
married  her  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinali 
and  the  whole  court — ." 

VOL.    n.  E., 
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"  More  impudent  varlet  he  !"  exclaimed  the' 
Duke,  angrily,  **  and  you  Mademoiselle,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  all  tliis  fine  affair  ? — Why 
you  are  a  mere  child — this  marriage  can  never 
stand — without  any  one's  consent !  It  is  a 
folly !" 

"  Not  at  all,  Duke,"  said  Madame  de  Lagny. 
*^  Pray  recollect,,  sir,  that  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet  was  married  at  twelve — I  myself  at 
sixteen.  Madame  is  nearly  fifteen,  she  tells. 
me  ;.  and  a&to  the  marriage  not  standing,  you- 
will  find  yourself  much  mistaken.  The  man 
who  made  it  is  not  one  to  leave  anything  he 
undertakes  incomplete,  as  you  will:  discover. 
They  are  as  firmly  married  as  any  couple  in 
the  land,  and  that  with  the  full  authority  of 
the  King,  which  in  this  realm  of  France: 
supersedes  the  necessity  for  any  other  consent, 
whatever.  She  is  a  ward  of  the  crown,  sir,  andi 
Iker  father  having  died  in  rebellion  is  no  bar  to> 
the  rights  of  the  monarch." 

"^ Madame,^! beseech  you,  use  softer  words;*" 
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said  the  Duke,  in  a  calmer  tone.  "  My  good 
cousin  de  Mirepoix  died  in  defence  of  his 
rehgion,  without  one  thought  of  rebelHon,  and 
really  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty,  whose 
;plighted  word  had  been  violated  not  by  him- 
self but  by  bad  ministers,  who  usurped  his 
name.  Make  room,  gentlemen.  This  way, 
Madame,  we  shall  find  in  this  hall  a  more 
private  place  for  our  conference." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the  large 
room  in  the  lower  story  of  the  keep,  and  there 
begged  Madame  de  Lagny  to  be  seated. 
Lucette  he  took  by  the  arm,  and  gazed  into 
her  face  for  a  moment,  saying,  "  Yes,  she  is 
very  hke.  Here  take  this  stool,  child.  We 
have  no  fauteuils  here.  Now  answer  my 
question  :  What  had  you  to  do  with  this  mar- 
riage— did  it  take  place  at  his  request  or  yours?" 
Lucette's  head  had  at  first  sunk  with  alarm  and 
disappointment  at  the  harsh  reception  she  had 
received,  having  little  idea  what  a  chatel — what 
a  mere  piece  of  goods,  a  rich  orphan  relation 
E.  2. 
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was  looked  upon  amongst  most  of  the  noble 
families  of  France.  But  the  very  harshness 
which  had  terrified  her  at  first,  at  length  roused 
her  spirit,  and  though  she  coloured  highly, 
she  replied  in  a  firm  tone,  "  At  neither  his 
request  nor  mine,  my  Lord." 

"  Ah  !  Good!"  cried  the  Duke,  ^'  you  neither 
of  you  consented — The  marriage  of  course — " 

"  We  did  both  consent ;"  said  Lucette, 
interposing,  "  Did  he  not  tell  you  the  circum- 
stances ? — Did  he  not  give  you  the  Cardinal's 
message  T 

"  He  told  me  a  good  deal,  and  he  said  some- 
thing about  the — Eminence — but,  by  my  faith, 
I  was  so  heated  by  the  tale,  that  I  did  not 
much  attend  to  the  particulars.  Let  me  hear 
your  story,  Mademoiselle.  What  did  the 
Cardinal  say?" 

"  My  Lord,  we  had  been  stopped  near  Mauze, 
by  some  of  the  Royal  officers,  and  sent  on, 
under  guard,  towards  Nantes — ." 

■^Oh  I  know  all  about  that,"    interrupted 
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the  Duke,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  since  ? 
I  trust  not  masquerading  about  Nantes  dressed 
up  as  a  page  —though,  by  my  faith,  ladies  are 
now  getting  so  fond  of  men's  clothes,  that  they 
will  soon  leave  us  none  to  wear  ourselves. 
Why  there  was  my  good  cousin,  de  Chevreuse, 
with  her  young  daughter,  rode  across  the 
country,  both  in  Cavaliers'  habits,  and  finding 
no  other  gite,  slept  with  the  good  simple  cure 
of  the  parish,  who  never  found  out  they  were 
women  till  they  were  gone.  Well,  where  have 
you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  since 
that  affair  at  Mauze  ?" 

*'  The  abbey  de  Moreilles  w^as  burned  by 
lightning,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lucette,  whose 
cheek  had  not  lost  any  part  of  its  red  from  de 
Rohan's  language,  "  we  escaped  into  the 
Marais,  where  I  was  taken  ill  of  the  fever 
common  there.  As  soon  as  I  could  travel  we 
went  direct  to  Nantes,  intending  to  come 
round  at  once  by  Niort  and  seek  you  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Soubise.     There,  by  his  having  sent 
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a  man  with  some  of  my  husband's  baggage  to 
that  city,  we  were  discovered  and  arrested." 

"  Your  husband,  Httle  child  l"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  "  but  go  on — go  on.  What  happened 
next  r 

"  I  was  separated  from  Edward,  who  had 
treated  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  brother," 
said  Lucette. 

"  Ay,  I  dare  say,"  again  interrupted  de  Eo- 
han,  "  with  something  more  than  the  kindness 
of  a  brother." 

**  For  shame,  Monsieur  le  Duke !"  said 
Madame  de  Lagny,  sharply,  "you  said  very 
truly  just  now  that  we  had  come  to  a  rude 
place,  and  amongst  rude  men.  If  the  Car- 
dinal had  known  what  sort  of  reception  this 
poor  lady  would  meet  with,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  followed  the  course  Monsieur  de  Trouson 
hinted  at,  and  given  Tier  up  to  Madame  de 
Chevreuse.  There,  at  least,  she  would  have 
been  treated  with  respect  and  kindness." 
Atthemerenameof  Madame  de  Chevreuse, the 
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Duke's  countenance  changed.  Without  know- 
ing it,  good  Madame  de  Lagny  had  touched  a 
chord  which  was  sure  to  vibrate  in  the  heart 
of  any  of  the  Eohan  Rohans  as  soon  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Rohan  Month azons  was 
mentioned ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  the 
prince  answered  with  a  much  less  excited  air, 
**  His  Eminence  acted  courteously  and  well  in 
not  giving  up  my  fair  young  cousin  to  a  lady 
who  has  no  right  to  her  guardianship,  and 
who  was  her  father's  enemy,  whose  conduct  is 
not  fit  for  the  eyes  of  a  young  girl  even  to 
witness.  But  tell  me,  Mademoiselle,  what 
was  the  message  His  Eminence  sent  to  my 
brother  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  bestow- 
ing— in  attempting  to  bestow  your  hand  upon 
an  unknown  English  lad,  who  may  be  of  good 
family  or  may  not ;  but  who  is  no  match  for 
any  one  of  the  name  of  Rohan." 

"  He  said,  sir,"  answered  Lucette,  "  that  we 
were  to  tell  you,  or  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
whichever  we  might  find,  that,  under  the  pe- 
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culiar  circumstances  of  the  case — by  which,  I 
presumed,  he  meant  our  having  travelled  so 
long  together — the  Cardinal  Prime  Minister 
had  judged  it  imperatively  necessary  we  should 
be  married,  and  had  himself  seen  the  cere- 
mony performed ;  that  for  two  years  Edward 
should  leave  me  with  you,  but  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  should  claim  me  and  take  me, 
and  that  all  His  Eminence's  power  should  be 
exerted  to  give  me  to  him.  He  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  '  They  will  find  me  more  difficult 
to  frustrate  than  Madame  de  Ghevreuse.'  " 

"  That  is  true  as  I  live  !"  said  the  Duke, 
*'  but  yet  this  is  hard — Why,  girl,  it  will  drive 
my  brother  Soubise  quite  mad — if  he  be  not 
mad  already  as  I  sometimes  think." 

"  His  madness  will  not  serve  him  much 
against  the  Cardinal,"  said  Madame  de  Lagny, 
drily,  *'  but,  my  lord,  we  must  bring  this  dis- 
cussion to  an  end ;  for  it  is  growing  dark,  and 
I  and  Monsieur  de  Langdale,  must  be  treading 
our  way  back  to  Nantes.     He  is  but,  as  it  were^ 
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a  prisoner  upon  parole ;  and  I  promised  my 
cousin  de  Trouson  I  would  make  no  delay." 

"  Madame,  in  all  the  agitation  and  annoyance 
this  affair  has  cost  me,"  said  de  Eohan,  "  I 
have  somewhat,  I  am  afraid  forgot  courtesy. 
I  ordered  refreshments  for  you  indeed,  as  soon 
as  I  heard  of  your  coming,  but  I  forgot  to  ask 
you  to  partake  of  them.  They  will  be  here  in 
a  moment." 

"We  can  hardly  stay,"  said  the  old  lady. 
^*  But  I  beg,  sir,  you  would  let  Monsieur  Ed- 
ward be  called  both  to  accompany  me,  and  to 
take  leave  of  his  wife," 

The  Duke  bit  his  lip ;  but  after  a  moment's 
thought,  he  answered,  "Pray,  Madame,  take 
some  refreshment.  As  to  this  lad,  he  may 
come  and  wish  her  good  bye,  but  no  private 
interview,  if  you  please  !" 

The  old  Marquise  was  a  good  deal  offended 

at  all  that  had  passed,  and  it  was  not  without 

satisfaction  she  replied,  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  they 

have  said  all  to  each  other  they  want  to  say^ 

3  E. 
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Mousieur  le  Due.  They  have  had  private 
interviews  enough  since  their  marriage,  to 
make  all  their  arrangements.  Is  it  not  so, 
dear  Lucette  ?" 

But  Lucette  was  weeping,  and  de  Eohan, 
with  a  cloudy  brow,  quitted  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  some  refreshments  were 
brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  table,  and  then 
the  Duke  appeared,  accompanied  by  Edward 
Langdale.  The  youth's  look  was  serious  and 
even  angry ;  but  that  of  de  Rohan  a  good  deal 
more  calm. 

*'  Sit  down,  Monsieur,  and  take  some  food,'* 
said  the  latter,  as  they  entered ;  but  Edward 
answered  at  once,  "  I  neither  eat  nor  drink  in 
your  house,  sir.  I  did  you  and  your  family  what 
service  I  could,  honestly  and  faithfully ;  and 
because,  under  force  I  could  not  resist,  and  to 
save  myself  and  your  fair  cousin  from  a 
fate  which  you  would  not  have  wished  to 
fall  upon  her,  nor  I  wish  to  encounter  for 
pijself,  I  yielded  to  a  measure  which  God]  and 
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she  know  I  never  proposed  when  it  was  fully  im 
our  power,  you  treat  me  with  indignity.  You 
much  mistake  English  gentlemen,  sir,  if  you 
suppose  that  such  conduct  can  be  forgotten  in 
a  few  short  minutes." 

*'  By  the  Lord,"  said  de  Rohan,  with  a  laugh, 
*'  it  is  well  you  did  not  meet  with  Soubise,  for 
you  might  have  had  his  dagger  in  you,  for 
half  what  you  have  said." 

'*  Or  mine  in  him,  if  he  had  insulted  me 
further,"  answered  Edward,  walking  towards; 
Lucette,  and  taking  her  hand„ 

'*  A  pretty  bold  gallant,"  said  the  duke,  with 
a  smile,  "  Madame  de  Lagny,  I  pray  you  do 
more  honor  to  my  poor  house  than  your  young 
friend." 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  the  good  old  lady 
was  hungry,,  and  hunger  is  an  overruling  pas- 
sion. The  Duke  helped  her  to  food  and  wine, 
and  then  having  done  what  second  thoughts 
had  shown  him  was  only  courteous  to  a  lady,. 
he  turned,,  under  the  influence  of  the  som&i 
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better  thouglits,  towards  Edward,  who  was  still 
talking  in  a  whisper  to  Lucette,  while  she,  on 
her  part,  could  hardly  answer  a  word  for  weep- 
ifig. 

"  Young  Gentleman,"  said  de  Rohan,  hold- 
ing out'  his  hand ;  "  Do  not  let  us  part  bad 
friends.  Remember  first,  that  if  there  be  any 
validity  in^  this  marriage,  it  is  always  better  to 
keep  well  with  a  wife's  relations,  and  secondly, 
that  one  of  my  house,  of  all  others,  may  well 
feel  mortified  and  enraged  at  an  alliance  which, 
under  no  circumstances,  we  could  have  desired 
or  sanctioned.  Recollect  our  family  motto, 
*  Boi  ne  puis^  Prince  ne  daigne,  Rohan  je  suis, 
and  pride  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  as  you  may 
think  it  now.  If  it  be  pride  of  a  right  kind, it 
keeps  a  man  from  a  world  of  meannesses.  As^ 
to  this  young  lady,  I  will  take  care  of  her,  and, 
now  that  my  first  fitof  passion  is  past,  will  treat 
her  kindly.  Be  sure  of  that  Lucette,  for  I  have 
even  yet  a  notion,  by  some  bad  experience,, 
tihat  a  portion  of  love  is  no  evil  in  the  cup  of. 
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matrimony.  However,  the  question  of  this 
marriage  must  be  a  matter  of  consultation 
between  my  brother  Soubise  and  myself,  and 
the  lawyers  too ;  for  I  will  not  conceal  from 
either  of  you,  that  Soubise,  who  has  more  to 
do  with  the  business  than  I  have,  will  break  it 
if  he  can." 

Edward  took  the  proffered  hand ;  but  he  only- 
replied,  "  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  said 
that  he  had  made  it  so  fast,  there  was  no  power 
on  earth  or  in  hell  to  break  it.  But  that  be 
determined  hereafter,  my  Lord  Duke.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  I  will  claim  my  wife.  In  the 
meantime,  where  is  Monsieur  de  Soubise  ?" 

**  Go  not  near  him — go  not  near  him,"  said 
de  Rohan,  "  by  my  honour  there  would  be 
bloodshed  soon.  He  is  at  Blavet,  I  fancy,  now 
on  his  way  to  England  ;  but  I  will  write  to  him 
this  night,  and  if  possible  you  shall  have  his 
answer  at  Nantes.  You  must  not  expect  any 
thing  very  favourable  to  your  pretensions,  bulk, 
whatever  it  is,  it  shall  be  sent,!' 
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"  My  lord,  if  I  might  ask  one  favour  I 
would  do  it,"  said  Edward.  *'  It  is  this, — 
From  what  you  have  yourself  said,  and  from 
what  others  have  told  me,  I  infer  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Soubise  is  of  no  very  placable  nor 
temperate  disposition.  He  himself  has  had 
some  share  in  producing  both  what  you  look 
upon  as  a  misfortune  and  what  had  nearly 
proved  the  destruction  of  Lucette  and  myself, 
by  sending — ^with  very  good  intentions,  doubt- 
less, but  I  think  very  unadvisedly — letters  and 
other  matters  to  the  very  residence  of  the 
Court,  which  betrayed  our  coming,  to  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal.  Had  that  not  been; 
done,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  passed 
without  question,  and  I  should  have  been  able 
to  restore  this  dear  girl  to  her  relatives  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Mirepoix.  As  it  is,  my  wife 
she  is  and  must  remain ;  but  I  would  rather  she 
was  under  your  care  than  that  of  the  Prince 
de  Soubise,  for  she  has  this  evening  suffered 
too  much  for  an  event  which  she  could  noil 
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avoid,  without  dooming  herself  ^nd  me  to 
destruction  ;  and  I  would  fain  that  the  same, 
or  perhaps  more,  should  not  be  inflicted  upon 
her  from  another  quarter.  Lucette  will  ex- 
plain to  you  much  that  I  have  no  time  to  tell, 
for  I  see  Madame  de  Lagny  has  risen,  and  it 
is  growing  so  dark  that  I  fear  we  must  depart." 

**  I  can  promise  nothing,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  but  that  I  will  do  my  best." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  towards  Madame 
de  Lagny,  who  by  this  time  had  some  lights 
on  the  table  before  her,  and  addressed  to  her 
all  those  ceremonious  politenesses  which  no 
one  knew  better  how  to  display,  when  not 
moved  by  passion,  than  the  Duke  de  Rohan. 

In  the  meantime,  Edward  and  Lucette 
remained  at  the  darker  side  of  the  room  ;  but 
had  it  been  the  broadest  daylight  their  mental 
feelings  could  have  suffered  little  restraint. 
The  contrast  of  Edward's  love  and  tenderness, 
with  the  cold  harshness  of  her  own  relations, 
piade  all  her  affections  cling  closer  round  him 
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than  ever,  and  she  hung  upon  his  breast  and 
mingled  kisses  with  his,  while  the  tears  covered 
her  cheeks  and  sobs  interrupted  her  words, 
"  Oh  Edward !"  she  said,  "  I  wish  to  heaven 
that  I  were  but  the  grandchild  of  good  Clement 
Tournon  of  Rochelle,  as  you  once  thought  me. 
We  might  be  very  happy  then." 

•Mingled  with  his  words  of  politeness  to 
Madame  de  Lagny,  the  Duke  had  been  giving 
some  orders  to  his  own  attendants,  and,  at 
length,  he  said,  "  Now  young  gentleman,  it  is 
time  to  depart.     Madame  is  ready." 

One  last  long  embrace,  and  Edward  advanced 
to  the  side  of  the  Duke.  He  did  not  venture 
to  look  at  Lucette  again,  but  followed  Rohan 
and  Madame  de  Lagny  closely  into  the  outer 
hall,  thence  through  a  small  court  and  a  pZa^ 
d  'armes,  in  each  of  which  were  a  number  of 
soldiers  fully  armed,  and  then  by  a  covered 
way  to  the  water  gate,  to  which  point  the  small 
boat  had  by  this  time  been  brought  round. 
There  was  still  a  faint  hght  upon  the  river; 
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but  a  lantern  had  been  placed  lighted  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  lady 
and  her  young  companion  were  landed  on  the 
other  side.  One  of  the  boatmen  lighted  them 
up  to  the  carriage,  and  Edward,  after  bestowing 
a  piece  of  money  upon  the  man,  took  his  seat 
beside  Madame  de  Lagny  who  gave  orders  to 
proceed  towards  Nantes,  stopping,  however,  at 
the  first  auberge  where  any  thing  like  tolerable 
accommodation  could  be  found, 

"  Ah,  poor  Monsieur  de  Eohan,"  she  said, 
with  perhaps  not  the  most  compassionate  feel- 
ings in  the  world;  *'  he  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
and  indeed  he  ought  to  feel  as  he  said,  that 
some  love  in  marriage  is  a  very  good  ingredient. 
He  ought  to  know  it  by  experience,  for  his 
own  good-for-nothing  dame  cares  and  never 
did  care  anything  for  him,  and  it  is  the  common 
phrase  in  Paris,  that  she  has  so  large  a  heart 
she  can  find  room  in  it  for  every  body  else  but 
her  husband.  Why,  I  know  at  least  ten  lovers, 
she  has  had  besides  the  Due  de  Candale,  who 
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is  more  her  slave  than  her  lover,  and  who — ." 
Just  at  that  moment  the  horses  having  been 
put  to,  the  coachman  gave  a  sharp  crack  of  his 
whip,  the  coach  gave  a  tremendous  jolt,  and 
Madame  de  Lagny  brought  her  story  to  an  end, 
somewhat  to  the  relief  of  her  young  companion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


For  the  first  time  in  life — and  it  was  very  earlj 
to  begin — Edward  Langdalefelt  that  loneliness 
of  heart,  which  parting  for  an  indefinite  time 
from  one  we  dearly  love,  produces  in  all  but 
the  very  light  or  the  very  hard.  He  had  never 
loved  before,  he  had  never  even  thought  of  love,, 
but  now  he  loved  truly  and  welL  He  might  not 
indeed  have  loved  even  now,  for  he  and 
Lucette  were  both  so  young,  that  the  idea 
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might  not  have  come  into  the  mind  of  either  ; 
but  their  love  had  been  a  growth,  rather  than 
a  passion ;  and  as  the  reader,  skilled  in  such 
mysteries,  must  have  seen,  it  had  been  watered, 
and  trained,  and  nourished,  by  all  those 
accidents  which  raise  affection  from  a  small 
germ  to  a  beautiful  flower.  First,  she  had 
nursed  him  so  tenderly,  that  he  could  not  but 
feel  grateful  to  her;  then  she  had  been  cast 
upon  his  care  in  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
many  kinds,  so  that  deep  interest  in  her  had 
sprung  up  :  then  again  she  was  so  beautiful, 
in  her  first  fresh  youth,  that  he  could  not  but 
admire  what  he  protected  and  cherished,  then 
she  was  so  innocent,  so  gentle,  so  ductile,  and 
yet  so  good  in  every  thought,  that  he  could 
not  but  esteem  and  reverence  what  he  admired : 
then  had  come  his  turn  of  nursing,  and  the 
interest  became  warmer,  mo¥e  tender ;  and  at 
length,  when  the  mere  thought  of  giving  out, 
in  order  to  account  for  their  companionship, 
that  they  sought  to  be  married  first  entered  the 
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mind  of  each,  it  let  in  a  world  of  light  into 
their  hearts,  and  the  whole  was  pointed, 
directed,  eonfirmed,  by  the  sudden  ceremony 
which  bound  them  together.  They  had 
promised  at  the  altar  to  love  each  other  for 
e5^er,  and  they  felt  that  they  could  keep  their 
word. 

But  Edward,  as  he  rolled  along  by  the  side 
of  Madame  de  Lagny,  could  not  help  asking 
himself  painful  questions.  "  I  shall  love  her 
ever,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  but  she  is  so 
young — so  very  young — a  mere  child  1  Will 
her  love  last  through  along  separation  ?  Will 
not  her  feelings  change  with  changing  years — 
does  she  even  love  me  now  as  I  love  her  ?" 

Luckily  he  asked  himself  that  last  question ; 
for  it  went  some  way  to  answer  the  others  to 
his  satisfaction.  There  had  been  something 
in  her  embrace,  in  her  kisses,  in  her  tears,  in 
her  eyes,  in  her  clinging  tenderness,  which 
told  him  that  she  did  love  as  he  did ;  and  he, 
fe.eling.,  or  at  least  believing,  that  he  would 
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love  still,  however  long  they  might  be  separated, 
learned  to  credit  the  sweet  tale  ot  liope,  and 
believe  that  she  would  love  constantly  too. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  very  sad ;  and  yet  he 
exerted  himself  eagerly  and  successfully  to 
make  the  journey  pass  as  pleasantly  as  he 
could  to  poor  Madame  de  Lagny,  who,  though 
she  had  not  undertaken  her  disagreeable  task 
out  of  any  affection  to  either  Edward  or 
Lucette,  but  merely  in  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  Richelieu,  had  learned  to  love  both 
her  young  companions,  and  had  taken  their 
part  sincerely  in  the  discussion  with  the  Due 
de  Eohan.  She  was  both  a  keen- sighted  and 
a  clear-minded  old  lady  ;  and  she  saw  well  the 
gloomy  sadness  of  Edward  Langdale,  and  well 
understood  its  cause;  but  she  saw  likewise 
that  he  was  making  every  effort  to  shew  her 
courteous  attention,  and  no  old  women  are 
ever  ungrateful  for  the  attention  of  young 
men. 

For  three  days  the  weary  journey  back  to 
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Nantes  contmued,.  and  in  that  time  the  good! 
Mar(][uise  contrived  to  store  the  young  Enghsh- 
man's  mind  with  a  good  many  of  her  own 
peculiar  apothegms,,  some  good  and  some 
indifferent;  but  all  the  fruit  of  much  worldly 
experience,  grafted  upon  a  keen  and  sensible 
mind- 

"  Never  despair,  my  son,"  she  said,  "  many 
a  man  is  lighted  on  his  way  by  a  candle,  no- 
body by  a  stone.  Of  a  misfortune  you  can 
remove,  think  as  much  as  you  like — of  a 
situation  you  cannot  change,  think  as  little  as^ 
possible.  If  you  have  a  marsh  to  go  through,, 
gallop  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  and  if  you  have  a 
heavy  hour,  fill  it  with  action.  A  wasp  will 
not  sting  you  if  you  do  not  touch  it — we  do^ 
not  feel  sorrow  when  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  old  lady's  maxims, 
and  one  of  them  struck  Edward  Langdale's 
fancy  very  much.  '^  If  you  have  a  marsh  to  go 
through,!'  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  gallop  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  if  you  have  a  heavy  hour 
fill  it  with,  actioa."     He  thought  that  the  next: 
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two  years  would  indeed  be  a  marsh  to  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  gallop  through  them  as  fast 
as  he  could.  But  there  was  one  sad  reflection 
which  he  could  not  banish — one  point  in  his 
situation,  which  gave  him  anxiety  rather  than 
pain.  He  knew  not  how  to  old  any  communica^ 
tion  with  his  young  bride ;  he  was  well  aware 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent  it. 
Lucette  had  been  once  sent  to  England,  to 
keep  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Duchess  de 
Ghevreuse,  where  might  she  not  be  sent  now  ? 
Her  two  cousins,  Soubise  and  de  Eohan,  were 
constantly  roving  from  place  to  place,  and  there 
was  as  little  chance  of  any  letter  from  him 
reaching  her,  as  for  any  new^s  of  were  she  was 
to  come  to  him. 

The  old  fable  of  Midas  telling  his  misfortune 
to  the  reeds,  his  founded  upon  a  deep 
knowledge  of  nature.  Man  must  have  some 
one  to  share  the  burden  of  heavy  thoughts, 
and  Edward  told  his  to  Madame  de  Lagny. 
The  old  lady  was  better  than  the  reeds,  for  she 
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whispered  consolation,  '*  I  can  help  you  but 
little,  my  son,"  she  said,  **  but  if  you  could 
attach  yourself  to  the  Cardinal,  he  could  help 
you  a  great  deal.  However,  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you  and  the  dear  child,  your  little 
wife.  If  you  want  to  write  to  her,  send  your 
letters  1o  me  at  the  court,  wherever  it  is  ;  and 
the  letter  shall  reach  her  sooner  or  later.  I 
will  find  means  to  let  her  know  that  she  must 
send  hers  to  me  likewise,  and  they  shall  reach 
you,  if  you  will  keep  me  always  informed  of 
where  you  are." 

Edward  not  only  pressed  her  hand  but  kissed 
it ;  and  not  five  minutes  after,  when  they  were 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  a  man 
came  riding  at  full  speed  after  the  carriage, 
drew  up  his  horse,  at  the  great  leathern 
excrescence,  called  the  portiere^  and  asked,  in 
a  brusque  tone,  if  Monsieur  de  Langdale  v/as 
in  the  coach. 

"  Yes,  I  am  he,"  answered  Edward,  "  what 
want  you  with  me  ?" 

VOL.    II »  F.,. 
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"  A  letter,"  replied  the  man,  and,  handing 
in  a  sealed  packet,  he  turned  his  horse's  head 
and  rode  away* 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  the  youth 
breaking  open  the  letter,  read  the  contents. 
They  ran  thus — 

"  My  Lord  and  Brother, 

"  On  the  wing  for  England,  I  have  received 
your  letter.  Tell  the  insolent  varlet  that  he 
shall  never  see  her  face  again,  the  Devil,  and. 
the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinal  to  boot,  or  my 
name  is  not 

"  SOUBISE." 

Edward's  brow  became  fearfully  contracted, 
and  he  muttered,  "  At  the  end  of  the  earth." 

^'  Show  it  to  me,  show  it  to  me,"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Lagny,  who  was  not  without  her 
share  of  woman's  curiosity,  "  What  is  it  makes 
you  look  so  angry,  my  son  T 

Edward  handed  her  the  letter,  and  she  read 
it  with  attention,  bat  not  with  the  indignation 
he  expected  to  see.      On  the  contrary,  she. 
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seemed  pleased  and  amused.  Let  me  keep 
this,"  she  said,  "  methinks  that  Monsieur  de 
Soubise  may  find  the  triple  alliance  of  the 
Devil,  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinal  to  hoot,  some- 
what too  much  for  him.  The  Cardinal  alone 
might  be  enough,  without  two  such  powerful 
auxiliaries.  But  let  me  keep  it.  It  can  be  of 
no  value  to  you." 

"  Oh  none  !"  answered  Edward,  ''  keep  it  if 
you  will,  Madame ;  but  the  Prince  de  Soubise 
shall  find  that  if  he  have  a  strong  will,  I  have 
a  strong  will  also ;  and  if  he  have  some  ad- 
vantages, we  have  youth,  and  activity,  and 
resolution," 

-''  And  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,"  said 
Madame  de  Lagny,  emphatically,  "  he  is  not  a 
man  to  leave  any  work  incomplete,  nor  to  be 
bearded  by  any  one.  However,  we  must  be 
near  Nantes  by  this  time.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider what  your  course  is  to  be  when  we 
arrive." 

The  good  Marquise  then  proceeded  to  in- 
r  2. 
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doctrinate  her  young  companion  with  all  the 
forms  of  a  court,  which,  though  not  so  rigid 
as  they  afterwards  became — for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  the  father  of  etiquette — were 
sufficiently  numerous  and  arbitrary  to  puzzle 
a  young  man  like  Edward.  He  found  that 
although  he  had  once,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, won  easy  access  to  the  Cardinal  Prime 
Minister,  he  had  now  various  ceremonies  to  go 
through  before  he  could  hope  for  an  audience. 
To  call,  to  put  down  his  name  and  address  in 
a  book,  to  see  principal  and  secondary  officers, 
and  to  give,  as  it  were,  an  abstract  of  his  busi- 
nesss,  were  all  proceedings  absolutely  neces- 
sary before — Madame  de  Lagny  thought — he 
could  see  the  Cardinal ;  and  Edward,  with  a 
faint  smile,  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  commit  a  little 
treason  as  the  shortest  way  to  the  Minister's 
presence. 

'^  Heaven  forbid  1"  cried  the  old  lady;  "  but 
in  the  meantime  you  must  go  to  an  auberge 
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near  the  chateau,  where  His  Eminence  can 
find  you  at  any  moment,"  and  she  proceeded 
to  recommend  the  house  of  an  '*  excellent  man 
who  had  heen  cook  to  the  late  Monsieur  de 
Lagny,  and  now,"  she  assured  Edward,  "  kept 
the  very  best  auberge  in  Nantes." 

At  length  the  city  was  reached ;  and  the 
coach  drove  straight  to  the  Castle,  where 
Madame  de  Lagny  took  really  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Edward,  and  retired  to  her  own  apart- 
ments. 

The  young  Englishman  then  proceeded  to 
enquire  for  Richelieu,  found  he  was  absent  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  town,  and,  having 
written  his  name  in  a  book,  betook  himself  to 
the  inn  which  his  travelling  companion  had 
mentioned.  In  the  couit  of  the  Castle  he  had 
seen  no  one  but  a  guard  or  two  and  some  ser- 
vants at  the  door  of  the  hall.  In  the  great  place 
there  was  hardly  a  human  being  to  be  seen — 
no  gay  cavaliers  on  horseback  or  on  foot — no 
heavy  carrosse,  with  its  crowd  of  laquais.     At 
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the  other  side  of  the  square,  indeed,  near  the 
end  of  the  httle  street  which  led  towards  the 
dwelhng  of  Monsieur  de  Trouson,  was  a  group 
of  workmen,  and  another  larger  group  just 
appeared  beyond  some  buildings  close  by  the 
river  side.  But  altogether  the  whole  town 
had  a  melancholy  and  deserted  look.  A  sort 
of  ominous  silence  reigned  around  too,  which 
the  young  Englishman  felt  to  be  very  de- 
pressing to  the  spirits,  especially  in  a  country 
celebrated,  even  then,  for  the  light  hilarity  of 
its  population. 

The  inn,  however,  was  fresh  looking  and 
clean,  and  the  landlord  who  soon  appeared, 
although  he  was  not  at  the  entrance  as  usual 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  was  the  perfection 
of  a  French  aubergist — as  polished  as  a  prince 
and  full  of  smiles.  While  Pierrot  la  Grange 
and  Jacques  Beaupre  staid  by  the  carriage  at 
their  master's  desire,  to  take  out  the  little  sum 
of  his  baggage,  and  to  bestow  a  small  gratuity 
upon  the  coachman,  the  host  led  his  guest  up 
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to  a  large  somewhat  gloomy  chamber,  floored 
with  polished  tiles,  recommended  his  fish — 
the  best  in  the  world — and  his  poultry,  which 
he  asseverated  strongly  to  be  the  genuine 
production  of  Maine,  and  took  the  young 
gentleman's  pleasure  as  to  his  dinner. 

He  had  hardly  gone  when  the  two  servants 
appeared,  bringing  various  articles,  but  their 
principal  load  was  evidently  in  the  mind. 
The  face  of  Pierrot  which  temperate  habits  had 
not  yet  improved  in  fatness,  though  it  had 
become  somewhat  blanched  in  hue,  was  at 
least  three  inches  longer  since  they  entered 
Nantes;  and  Jacques  Beaupre,  always  solemn, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  fun,  was  now  not 
only  solemn  but  gloomy. 

"  I  wish  we  were  safe  out  of  this  place,  sir," 
said  Pierrot,  shutting  the  door  after  him.  "It 
is  a  horrible  place." 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Edward,  ''the 
whole  town  looks  sad,  and  you  both  seem  to 
have  caught  the  infection." 
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'*  Did  not  the  landlord  tell  you,  sir  ?"  said 
Jacques  Beaupre,  "  I  thought  landlords  always 
told  all  they  knew,  and  a  little  more.  But  I 
suppose  he  has  lived  long  enough  near  a  court 
to  keep  his  tongue  in  his  mouth,  for  fear  some- 
body should  cut  it  out." 

"  The  matter  is  this,  sir,"  said  Pierrot,  **  the 
poor  young  Count  de  Chalais,  who  was  con- 
fined  in  the  dungeons,  close  under  the  room 
where  they  put  you,  has  been  condemned  to 
death  this  morning — they  say,  for  a  few  light 
words." 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Edward,  with  a  somewhat 
sickening  memory  of  the  dangers  he  himself 
had  run,  "  That  is  very  sad.  But  probably  the 
King  will  pardon  him." 

*'  Oh,  not  he  1"  answered  Pierrot,  "  they  say 
the  poor  Countess,  his  mother,  has  moved 
Heaven  and  earth  to  save  him,  without  the 
least  effect.  His  head  is  probably  off*  by  this 
time." 

"  No,  no,  th^t  cannot  be,"  rejoined  Jacques, 
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"  did  not  the  boy  tell  us  that  the  two  execu- 
tioners had  both  been  spirited  away  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  he  said  that  a  soldier — a  prisoner, 
bad  been  found  to  undertake  the  job,"  answered 
Pierrot,  *'  Oh  it  is  a  bad  business,  Master  Ned ! 
They  say  the  Queen  herself  has  been  brought 
before  the  council,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
threatened  with  death,  and  half  the  court  exiled 
and  the  Cardinal  in  such  a  humour  that — " 

"  That  every  one,  as  he  walks  along  is  feel- 
ing his  ears  to  be  sure  that  there  is  any  head 
upon  his  shoulders,"  added  Jacques  Beaupre  ; 
"  would  it  not  be  better  for  you,  sir,  to  go  to 
that  good  Monsieur  de  Trouson,  and  be  civil 
to  him  and  make  as  many  friends  as  possible  ?" 

Edward  paused  in  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied, 

"  That  is  well  bethought,  Beaupre ;  for 
though  I  think  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  yet,  in 
common  courtesy,  I  owe  my  second  visit  to  one 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  I  will  go  directly^ 
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Let  the  landlord  know  that  I  may  be  a  little 
later  at  dinner." 

Edward  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  into 
the  Place,  taking  care  to  mark  particularly  the 
position  of  the  auberge,  that  he  might  not  be 
forced  to  enquire  his  way  in  a  town  where  so 
many  dangers  lurked  on  every  side.  The 
road  to  Monsieur  de  Trouson's  house  was  easy, 
and,  crossing  the  square,  Edward  directed  his 
course  towards  the  end  of  the  street,  where 
when  passing  in  the  coach,  he  had  seen  a  crowd 
of  workmen,  who  were  still  gathered  round  a 
spot,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
yards  in  advance.  On  approaching  near,  the 
young  Englishman  caught  sight  of  a  raised 
platform  of  wood,  some  eight  or  ten  steps  from 
the  ground.  He  could  only  discern  a  part ;  for 
the  people  bad  gathered  thickly  round,  but 
though  Edward  had  never  before  seen  the 
preparations  for  a  public  execution,  it  flashed 
through  his  mind  at  once,  that  this  was  the 
■icafi'old  on  wliich  the  unhappy  Chalais  was  to 
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suffer.  To  avoid  the  terrible  scene,  he  turned 
towards  the  left ;  but  just  as  he  was  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  street,  a  shout  came  up  from 
the  water  side,  and  a  dull  rushing  sound  from 
the  south-east.  A  large  crowd  poured  into  the 
square  from  both  sides,  and  before  Edward 
could  escape,  he  was  caught  by  the  two  cur- 
rents, and  forced  along  to  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  scaffold.  He  tried  to  free  himself  and 
force  his  way  out,  but  a  warning  voice  sounded 
in  his  ear,  "  Be  quiet  young  gentleman,"  said 
an  elderly  man,  close  by,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone,  "  This  young  Count  has  to  die,  and  if 
he  be  your  best  friend,  take  no  notice. 
Suspicion  is  as  good  as  proof  here  just  now — 
look  where  he  comes." 

Edward  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  to 
which  the  old  man  was  looking,  and  beheld  a 
sight  which  was  but  a  mere  prologue  to  the 
horrors  that  were  to  follow,  but  which  could 
never  be  banished  from  his  memory.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  guards,  came  a  tall,  hand-- 
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some  young  man,  only  partially  dressed,  as  if 
he  had  been  torn  from  his  dungeon  without 
preparation,  but  still  showing  in  such  habih- 
ments   as   he  did  w^ear,    all  the  extravagant 
splendour  of  the  times.     By  his  side,  with  her 
hand  passed  through  his  arm,  as  if  to  suppoi't 
him,  and  pouring  a  torrent  of  words  into  his 
ear,  was  an  elderly   lady  in  a  widow's  dress.. 
Her  face  and  carriage  were  noble  and  dignified,, 
though  lines  of  past  grief  and  present  anguisht 
were  strongly  marked  upon  her  countenance  ; 
but   when   she   lifted  her  eyes   towards    the 
scaffold,  and  beheld  there  a  stout,  bad-looking 
man,  leaning  on  a  large  heavy  sword,  a  sort  of 
spasm  passed  over  her  features. 

'*  That  is  his  mother,"  whispered  the  same 
voice  which  Edward  had  heard  before. 

Behind  the  mother  and  her  son,  came  the 
confessor,  a  dull-looking,  heavy  monk,  and  then 
a  good  number  of  guards,  and  one  or  two  men 
in  black  robes,  probably  exempts  or  other 
inferior  officers  of  the  court.     But  the  eyes  of 
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Edward  Langdale  where  fixed  upon  the  mother 
and  her  son,  and  the  thought  of  his  own  dear 
mother,  gave  him  the  power — I  might  almost 
call  it  the  faculty  of  sympathising  with  the 
noble  minded  woman,  to  a  degree  that  made 
the  whole  scene  one  of  actual  agony, 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  ont,"  he  said,  speaking 
to  the  old  man  who  was  jammed  up  against 
him,  "this  is  horrible.  Can  you  not  make 
way  ?" 

"  Try  to  force  your  way  through  the  Castle 
wall,"  replied  the  other  cynically,  "  you  have 
but  to  see  a  man  die,  young  gentleman." 

^*  Ay,  but  how?"  said  Edward. 

"By  the  sword,"  said  the  old  man,  ^' it  is 
an  interesting  sight,  much  better  than  by  the 
cord.  I  have  seen  every  execution  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  city  for  twenty  years. 
Perhaps  I  may  see  yours  some  day.  They  are 
fine  sights — the  only  sights  that  interest  me 
now ;  but  this  is  likely  to  be  a  bungled  busi=- 
ness,  for  the  old  countess  there  bribed  bot/i, 
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the  executioners  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
this  fellow  does  not  understand  the  trade.  He 
is  paler  than  the  criminal.  See  how  he 
shakes  I" 

Edward  raised  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and 
saw  the  unhappy  mother  supporting  her  luck- 
less son  up  the  very  steps  of  the  scaffold,  not 
that  he  wanted  aid,  for  his  step  was  firm  and 
his  look  hold,  though  frowning.  There  was 
a  sort  of  fearful  fascination  in  the  sight,  and 
the  lad  gazed  on  till  he  saw  the  last  embrace 
taken  and  the  young  count  make  a  sign  and 
speak  a  word  to  the  executioner.  Then  he 
withdrew  his  eyes,  till,  a  moment  after,  there 
was  a  shrill  cry  of  anguish  and  a  murmur 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  he  looked  up  again 
only  to  see  the  wretched  young  man  all  bleed- 
ing, leaning  his  wounded  head  upon  his  mo- 
ther's bosom. 

The  executioner  had  missed  his  stroke — 
again  and  again  he  missed  it.  He  complained, 
of  the  sword — a  heavier  one  was  handed  up  to; 
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him  ;  but  still  his  shaking  arm  refused  to  per- 
form its  hideous  office,  till,  after  more  than 
thirty  blows,  the  head  of  the  unhappy  young 
man  was  literally  hacked  off,  almost  at  his 
mother's  feet. 

The  noble  woman  raised  her  hands  and  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaiming,  "  I  thank  thee,  oh 
God,  that  my  son  has  died  a  martyr  and  not 
a^criminal." 

The  last  acts  of  the  terrible  drama  Edward 
did  not  see.  He  felt  as  if  his  heart  would 
burst  with  the  mingled  feelings  of  indignation 
and  horror  that  what  he  did  see  awakened,  and 
after  the  second  or  third  blow  he  kept  his  eyes 
resolutely  bent  down,  till  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  relaxed  as  the  specH:ators  of  the  bloody 
scene  began  to  disperse.  Then,  sick  at  heart, 
and  with  a  strange  feeling  of  hatred  for  the 
world,  he  turned  his  steps  back  to  the  inn. 
He  was  in  no  mood  for  conversation  with  any 
;One. 
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CHAPTER   VI, 


It  was  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  day 
when  Edward  Langdale  appeared  at  the  door 
of  Monsieur  de  Trouson.  The  laquais  said 
he  did  not  know  whether  his  master  was  visi- 
ble or  not,  but  he  would  see ;  and  leaving  the 
young  Englishman  in  an  ante-chamber,  he 
went  in  and  remained  some  five  minutes.  At 
his  return  he  asked  Edward  to  follow,  and 
introduced  him  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
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Secretary,  who  welcomed  him,  he  thought, 
rather  coldly. 

'*  I  heard,  Monsieur  de  Langdale,"  said  de 
Trouson,  "  that  you  have  accurately  fulfilled 
the  injunctions  of  his  Eminence  and  your 
word.  That  my  good  cousin,  Madame  de 
Lagny,  has  told  me  ;  but  I  think  you  should 
have  been  here  earlier." 

"  It  was  my  intention,  sir,"  replied  Edward, 
seating  himself  in  a  chair  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary pointed,  near  that  in  which  he  himself 
sat,  wrapped  in  a  large  dressing-go>vn  by  tlie 
fire,  though  it  was  the  month  of  July. 

"  After  having  left  my  name  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  his  Eminence y  I  went  to  my 
auberge  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  came  out, 
with  the  intention  of  paying  my  respects  to 
you ;  but  I  was  stopped  by  a  great  crowd  of 
people,  and  forced  to  witness  a  dreadful  scene, 
which  rendered  me  incapable  of  holding  any 
rational  conversation  with  any  one." 

"  Ha !   you    were    there  T   exclaimed    the- 
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Secretiiry,  suddenly  roused  from  the  sort  of 
listless  mood  in  which  he  was  when  Edward 
entered,  *'  what  happened  ? — tell  me  all.  But 
first  shut  that  door,  if  you  please.  I  am  ill,  or 
I  would  not  trouble  you  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have 
no  listening  ears  in  this  place,  whatever  one 
has  to  say." 

Edward  closed  the  door,  and,  although  un- 
willingly, detailed  all  that  he  had  witnessed  of 
the  execution  of  the  unhappy  Chalais. 

De  Trouson  was  moved  far  more  than  the 
young  man  expected.  He  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  murmuring,  ''  Poor  lady  !  Unhappy 
young  man !"  and  Edward  thought  he  saw 
some  tears  steal  down  his  cheek.  "  I  call  God 
to  witness,"  he  exclaimed,  at  length,  "  that  I 
had  no  share  in  this  affair.  Though  my  rela- 
tions with  Monsieur  de  Chalais  were  very 
slight,  I  would  have  saved  him  if  I  could — ■ 
saved  him  from  himself,  I  mean." 

He  sunk  into  silence,  and,  to  change  the 
conversation,  Edward   said,  *'  I   would   have 
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been  here  earlier  this  morning,  but  1  thought 
you  would  probably  be  at  the  Council." 

"  There  will  be  no  Council  to-day,"  replied 
the  Secretary,  shaking  his  head,"  we  are  all 
made  sick  with  this  affair.  It  has  been  like 
one  of  those  epidemic  blasts  that  sweep  over 
the  marshes,  filling  every  one  they  touch  with 
fever.  I  did  not  know  you  had  waited  on  his 
Eminence,  that  was  what  I  alluded  to — not  a 
mere  formal  visit  to  me.  That  was  all  well ; 
but  you  had  better  let  him  know  that  you  are 
here.  I  know  not  that  he  will  see  you,  but 
you  must  shew  every  token  of  respect— espe- 
cially just  now," 

*'  Shall  I  go  to  his  apartments,  then  ?"  asked 
Edward, 

"  No,  no,"  said  de  Trouson,  with  somewhat 
of  the  petulance  of  illness,  "  call  a  servant," 

The  servant  was  soon  called,  and  de  Trouson 
bade  him  go  to  the  apartment  of  His  Eminence. 
*'  Seek  out  one  of  his  secretaries,"  he  said, 
^^  and  if  you  cannot  find  one  ask  for  his  chaplain 
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Request  him  to  present  my  duty  to  the  Car- 
dinal, and  tell  him  that  Monsieur  de  Langdale, 
the  young  Enghsh  gentleman,  he  knows  of  is 
with  me,  waiting  his  Eminence's  pleasure 
Say  I  would  have  come  myself  but  I  am  ill  of 
fever" 

The'man  retired,  and  was  absent  only  a  few 
minutes,  ere  he  returned  with  the  simple 
words.  "  His  Eminence  cannot  be  interrupted 
to-day,"  Edward  heard  the  reply  with  regret ; 
for  time  was  passing  away,  his  journey  was 
just  beginning  when  those  who  sent  him  ima- 
gined it  w^as  ended,  and  his  funds  were 
diminishing  every  hour.  But  even  while  taking 
leave  of  Monsieur  de  Trouson,  and  expressing 
a  sincere  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  better,  a 
servant  in  purple  livery  entered,  and  bowing  to 
Monsieur  de  Trouson,  announced  that  his 
Eminence  would  see  Monsieur  de  Langdale. 

"  Go,  go,  quickly,"  said  de  Trouson,  in  a  low 
voice,  '^  but  be  careful,"  and  Edward  followed 
the  attendant  from  the  room. 
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"  Now  for  my  fate  !"  thought  the  young  maa, 
as  he  crossed  the  Httle  bridge  over  the  moat, 
"such  scenes  as  that  of  yesterday  harden  rather 
than  soften.  Methinks  I  could  meet  death 
more  easily  now,  then  I  could  have  done  four 
and  twenty  hours  ago.  Yet  why  should  I  think 
the  Cardinal  wishes  me  ill  ?  He  has  been  kind 
to  me,  however  cruel  he  may  be  to  others. 
But  why  should  I  call  him  cruel.  I  know 
nothing  of  thatyoung  count's  guilt  or  innocence; 
and  the  horrid  accessories  of  his  fate  were  eer- 
;tainly  none  of  the  Minister's  devising." 

Thus  thinking,  he  followed  thi'ough  the 
long  passages  of  the  Castle  till  he  came  to  a 
door  where  stood  one  of  the  Cardinal's  guard, 
and  there  the  servant  paused  and  knocked. 
A  page  opened  it,  and  to  his  guidance  Edward 
was  consigned.  He  was  ihen  led  through  an 
;ante-room,  and  then  through  the  room  where 
he  had  seen  Richelieu  before,  to  another 
smaller  chamber,  where  he  once  more  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whose  Jif^ 
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and  power  were  so  often  in  the  balance,  but 
whose  will,  in  reality,  from  that  time  forward, 
was  fate  in  France. 

Richelieu,  though  habited  in  clerical  garb, 
was  in  what  may  be  called  half-dress,  and  the 
robe  de  cliamhre  which  he  wore  above  his  cas- 
sock,  was  of  bright  colours  and  mere  mundane 
form.  His  pointed  beard,  or  royal,  as  it  was 
called,  with  the  dark  moustache  and  the  rich 
lace  collar,  which  might  have  suited  any  gay 
cavalier  of  the  court,  also  had  a  very  lay 
appearance,  and  at  once  it  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  the  young  Englishman  that  he  had 
seen  him  somewhere  in  another  costume. 
Where  ?  for  an  instant  he  could  not  recollect ; 
but  he  had  not  half  traversed  the  room  before 
the  magic  power  of  association  brought  back 
a  night,  not  more  than  a  week  before,  when, 
walking  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  that  very  - 
chateau,  he  had  met  a  man  descending  to  the 
dungeons  where  the  unhappy  Chalais  was 
confined ;    and    that    man    was  before   him. 
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He  shuddered  when  his  mind  instinctively 
combined  the  visit  of  that  night  with  the  scene 
of  the  day  before  ;  but,  in  the  look  and  manner 
of  the  Cardinal,  at  that  moment,  there  was 
nothing  to  inspire  awe.,  or  indicate  any  cruelty,, 
or  even  harshness  of  character.  His  face  was^ 
grave — very  grave;  but  with  a  mild  gravity, 
much  like  that  of  the  famous  bust,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  good  likeness  of  that  extraor-. 
dinary  man..  In  his  hand  was  a  book — the 
famous  Imitation  of  Christ — but  he  had  let  it 
drop  upon  his  knee,  when  the  door  opened; 
and  'one  who  did  not  know  him  would  have 
said,  to  see  him,  that  there  was  some  calm 
student  of  theology,  a  little  disturbed  by  being, 
interrupted. 

"  Come, in  young  gentleman,  and  take  a  seat," 
said  Richelieu,  as  the  page  closed  the  door. 
^'  You  have  kept  your  word  with  me  I  find." 

"  I  always  try  to  do  so,  my  Lord  Cardinal," 
replied  Edward,  seating  himself  near  the 
minister. 
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"Lord  Cardinal!"  said  Richelieu,  with  a 
faint  smile,  '*  that  is  English  and  somewhat 
Roman  too.  But  what  matters  it?  You 
heretics  from  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  some- 
times give  us  a  lesson  about  dignities. 
Eminence !  Any  man  can  reach  that  title  of 
right  in  other  paths  besides  the  church — if  he 
be  wise,  and  brave,  and  firm — ay  firm — he 
must  be  firm.  Many  a  man  who  might  be 
great,  by  some  small  weakness  inhis  ownnature 
yielded  to,  even  once  too  often,  mars  all  the 
results  of  higher  qualities.  Well,  you  have 
returned  as  you  promised,  but  you  have  come 
at  a  time  we  are  all  sad — very  sad.  I  thought 
I  would  not  see  any  one  this  morning ;  but 
take  counsel  with  the  only  happy  ones — the 
dead.  However,  on  second  thoughts,  I  resolved 
to  admit  you,  as  you  had  performed  your  part 
of  our  bargain  well,  and  your  last  conversation 
pleased  me." 

He  spoke  in  a  sort  of  meditative  tone,  and. 
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when  he  stopped,  Edward  had  nothing  to  reply 
but,  "  Your  Eminence  is  gracious." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Richelieu-.  "  I  am  not 
gracious.  I  was  not  formed  so  by  nature.  I 
can  be  kind.  I  think  to  those  who  love  me, 
affectionate,  merciful;  but  graciousness  im- 
plies some  tenderness,  and  I  am  not  tender. 
Nay,  not  even  tender  to  myself;  for  I  declare 
to  Heaven,  that  did  I  find  in  ray  own  heart 
the  weakness  that  would  yield  right  and 
justice  to  prayers,  and  tears,  and  entreaties,  I 
would  pluck  out  that  heart  and  trample  it  un- 
derfoot." 

His  tone  was  somewhat  vehement  and  his 
eye  sparkled ;  but  after  a  moment  or  two  all 
was  calm  again ;  and  he  asked,  even  with  a 
smile,  "What  think  you,  young  gentlemarr, 
men  will  say  of  me  hereafter  ?" 

"  I  have  neither  wisdom,  your  Eminence, 
nor  experience  sufficient  to  divine,"  answ  ,red 
Edward,  "  neither  can  any  one  say  till  a  period, 
I  trust,  far,  far  distant." 
VOL.  II.  G. 
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**  You  mean  when  I  am  dead,"  said  Richelieu; 
*^  who  can  say  how  soon  that  may  be  ?  How 
long  can  a  poor  human  frame  bear  the  labours, 
the  anxieties,  the  cares  that  I  undergo ;  the 
struggle  against  factions ;  the  struggle  against 
oneself;  the  crushing  out  of  sympathies;  the  re- 
sistance of  all  kindly  feelings;  the  endurance  of 
ingratitude,  falsehood,  treachery;  the  malice 
and  the  envy  of  the  many;  the  undeserved  hatred 
of  not  a  few  !  Happy  the  monk  in  his  cloister, 
happy  the  ecclesiastic  in  his  chair !  Miserable, 
miserable  is  the  man  whom  either  personal 
ambition,  or  idle  vanity,  or  the  desire  of  serving 
his  country,  leads  to  the  thorny  paths  of  state, 
or  places  on  the  tottering  pinnacle  of  power." 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  said  Edward,  interested 
deeply,  ^'  there  can  be  no  chance  of  my  ever 
having  to  verify  the  truth  of  what  your 
Eminence  says." 

"Who  can  tell?"  rejoined  Richelieu,  *^  I 
have  seen  many  rise  to  high  place  with  less 
opportunity  than  you.     I  myself,  did  I  ever 
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think,  at  your  age,  of  being  seated  where  I  am 
now  ?  You  have  talents,  daring,  firmness. 
Ambition  grows  Uke  a  worm  upon  a  leaf, 
destroying  what  supports  it.  The  moth  may 
have  laid  its  egg  in  your  heart  even  now ;  and 
in  ten  years  henee  you  may  be  what  you  dream 
not.  But  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  come  here  just  now,  young 
gentleman." 

•*'  May  I  presume  to  ask  why,  my  Lord,*' 
said  Edward, 

Kichelieu  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment, 
.and  then  raised  his  keen  dark  eyes  to  the 
young  man's  face.  "  To  answer  you  fully  I 
must  say  what  ought  to  flatter  you,  and  what 
.cannot  do  so.  You  have  pleased  me ;  you  have 
high  qualities  which  I  esteem.  I  think  you 
will  be  faithful  to  any  one  to  whom  you  attach 
yourself;  and  yau  have  talents  and  courage  to 
serve  him  well.  But  your  mind  is  not  clear 
^enough  ;  your  experience  is  too  little;  your  pre- 
judices too  great ;  for  you  to  judge  sanely  of 
G.  2. 
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acts  which  have  lately  been  done  here.  In 
bidding  you  return,  after  your  late  journey,  and 
see  me  before  you  went  farther,  I  wished  to 
gain  you  to  my  service,  not  by  bribes,  not  by 
promises ;  but  by  winning  your  esteem  and 
showing  you  friendship ;  and  I  can  be  a  good 
friend — What  is  that  passes  over  your  brow  ? 
I  thought  so.  You  judge  I  can  be  a  deadly 
enemy  also.  Sir,  I  tell  you  on  my  life  and  on 
my  faith,  I  know  no  enemies  but  those  of 
France.  I  have  endured  much ;  but  I  have 
never  struck  a  blow  but  for  the  best  interest  of 
my  king  and  my  country.  Even  that  young 
man  who  perished  yesterday,  had  he  not  warn- 
ing sufficient  ?  Had  I  not  passed  over  follies 
without  number  ?  Had  I  not  forgiven  designs 
against  my  own  former  life?  They  were 
nothing,  so  long  as  the  safety  of  France  was 
not  involved.  But  when  his  pertmacious 
treason  went  into  schemes  to  bring  foreign 
troops  into  the  land,  to  overthrow  a  mighty 
policy,  to  thwart  his  sovereign's  will,  to  shake 
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his  throne,  ay,  and  perchance,  to  touch  his  hfe, 
what  were  mercy  but  folly  ?  what  were  clemency 
but  treason  ?" 

*'  I  presume  not,  your  Eminence,"  said  Ed- 
ward, bewildered  by  a  conversation  so  strange 
and  unexpected;  "  to  judge,  even  in  my  own 
heart,  of  your  conduct  in  circumstances  of 
which  I  know  nothing;  I  will  own  that  a  great 
part  of  the  scene  I  was  yesterday  forced  to  wit- 
ness, struck  me  with  horror ;  but  even  now,  as 
I  passed  the  bridge,  I  said  to  myself,  I  know 
nothing  of  that  young  man's  guilt  or  innocence; 
and  the  dreadful  accessories  of  his  death  were 
certainly  not  of  the  Cardinal's  devising." 

"  You  did  me  that  justice  !  did  you?"  said 
Richelieu,  with  a  well  pleased  look,  "  let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  there  is  many  a  man  in  France, 
who  will  deny  it  to  rae — Ay  it  was  horrible,  they 
tell  me.  But  I  had  nought  to  do  with  that. 
Did  I  steal  away  the  executioner  of  the  court, 
or,  of  the  city  ?  Did  I  have  any  share  in  any 
of  the  details  left  to  the  common  justice  of  the 
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land.  Inexorable  I  was  bound  to  be,  even  to 
a  mother's  prayers  and  tears,  though  they 
wrung  my  heart.  This  court— this  turbulent 
and  factious  court,  needed  an  example — a  traitor 
deserved  a  traitor's  death.  Both  have  been 
given  ;  for  there  was  not  one  mitigating  circum- 
stance, not  one  palliation  or  excuse.  Death 
was  his  doom ;  but  God  knows,  could  I  have 
spared  one  additional  pang  to  his  poor  mother 
or  to  himself,  I  would  have  done  it." 

"  Indeed  I  believe  you,  my  Lord  Cardinal," 
replied  Edward,  moved  by  the  apparent  sincerity 
of  the  minister,  and  the  warmth  and  fire  with 
which  he  spoke. 

"And  yet,"  said  Eichelieu,  more  calmly, 
"  were  it  to  be  done  over  again,  I  would  do  it 
— nay,  I  will  do  it ;  for,  though  the  medicine 
be  strong,  the  malady  of  this  land  of  France, 
cannot  be  cured  by  a  single  dose.  I  will  advise 
my  king  as  I  have  advised  him,  to  show  no 
mercy  to  persisting  traitors.  Let  the  blame 
fall  on  me,  I  care  not. — But  save  France." 
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When  men  high  in  power  have  been  forced 
into  severe  and  terrible  measures,  by  motives 
which  seem  to  them  perfectly  sufficient  at  the 
time,  they  sometimes  feel  a  doubt,  when  the 
execution  of  their  purpose  is  over,  and  though 
they  may  scorn  to  make  a  defence  before  the 
world,  they  will  seek  out  some  individual,  how- 
ever insignificant,  who  will  hsten  while  they 
plead  their  own  cause — apparently  to  him,  but 
in  reality  to  themselves.  They  will  go  over 
again  all  the  reasoning,  state  all  the  motives 
afresh,  which  at  first  carried  them  forward,  in 
order  to  prove  to  conscience  that  there  was  in 
the  deed  none  of  the  selfishness  which  each 
human  sinner  of  us  all  knows  too  well  is  in  his 
own  heart.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case  with 
Richelieu  at  the  moment  when  the  visit  of 
Edward  Langdale  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  justifying  the  death  of  Chalais  to  a  foreign 
and  impartial  ear. 

There  might  be  a  little  deceit  in  this — self- 
deceit;  but  in  his  eagerness,  in  the  strong 
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current  of  his  language,  and  in  the  earnest 
vehemence  of  his  manner,  there  was  much  that 
struck,  ay  and  captivated  his  young  companion. 
Let  any  one  suppose  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Cromwell  or  Caesar — and  Richelieu  was  little 
less,  if  at  all — hearing  him  defend  his  most 
doubtful  actions,  and  motive  his  most  ruthless 
course ;  and  they  can  conceive  the  sensations 
of  Edward  Langdale.  Edward  compared  the 
Cardinal  to  neither,  but  he  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful man  who  had  yet  appeared  in  that  age — a 
man  famous  for  stern  discretion  and  unfalter- 
ing firmness  of  purpose,  and  that,  some  strong 
and  terrible  emotions  within  him  had  led  him 
to  pour  forth  in  his  presence,  views,  motives, 
purposes,  but  dimly  discerned  by  any  one  at 
that  time.  It  was  a  somewhat  awful  confidence 
Richelieu  placed  in  him  ;  and  when  the  Minis- 
ter pansed,  the  youth  knew  not  what  to  reply, 
but  repeated,  mechanically,  not  knowing  why, 
the  w^ords,  "  Ay,  save  France  1" 
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Kichelieu  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  with 
his  bright  eyes  full  of  thought.  It  is  known 
how,  hke  most  great  men,  he  was  somewhat 
superstitious,  and  forgetting,  probably,  that  he 
had  himself  used  the  words  a  moment  before, 
he  answered,  "  Young  man,  that  is  my  oracle, 
Save  France  1  I  will,  if  it  be  in  me,  though  a 
thousand  heads  should  fall  and  my  own  the 
last — though  it  should  cost  a  river  of  blood 
and  a  river  of  tears,  I  will  save  France.  I  will 
put  her  upon  the  pinnacle  of  countries,  where 
she  ought  to  stand ;  and  after  my  day,  men 
shall  say,  '  This  is  the  great  leader  of  the 
nations,  in  arts,  in  science,  and  in  arms  !' " 

He  stopped  and  gazed  into  vacancy,  as  if  he 
already  saw  the  beautiful  future  of  which  he 
spoke, andthen,  as  if  feeling  that  the  vehemence 
of  his  feelings  had  carried  him  beyond  his 
usual  reserve,  he  composed  his  countenance  : 
the  fire  of  the  eye  went  out,  the  features  which 
had  been  much  moved  became  calm  and  still ; 
and  the  phantasmagoria  hght  which  had 
3g. 
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covered  his  face  with  great  images,  passed  away^ 
leaving  almost  a  blank  behind. 

"  Let  us  talk  of  what  we  were  speaking 
a  few  minutes  since,"  he  said,  not  losing  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  admiration  whicb 
had  come  upon  young  Langdale's  face.  "  I 
was  referring  to  the  possibility  of  your  attaching 
yourself  to  me,  and  meriting  and  meeting 
higher  honours  and  distinction  than  there 
seems  any  likelihood  of  your  obtaining  in  your 
own  country.  I  offer  you  no  unworthy  motive : 
for  if  I  understand  you,  you  are  incapable  of 
being  moved  by  such;  but  I  offer  you  my 
friendship — Have  I  not  given  you  the  best 
proof  of  it — not  by  bestowing  on  you  the  hand 
of  a  noble  French  heiress — that  is  nothing — 
but  by  speaking  to  you  as  Richelieu  rarely 
speaks  to  any  one — by  showing  you  the  things 
that  lie  within  this  bosom  T 

Keen  and  acute  as  the  young  Englishman 
had  become,  he  saw  that  he  was  perhaps  in 
more  danger  now  then  he  had  ever  been  before 
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— that  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  that  very  confidence  which  the  Car. 
dinal  had  accidentally  placed  in  him,  was  only 
the  tottering  stone  which  might  fall  and  hurl 
him  over  the  brink.  Habitual  boldness  came 
to  his  aid,  however,  *'  Let  me  recal  to  your 
Eminence,"  he  said,  "  that  England  and 
France  are  at  war."  A  slightly  scornful  smile 
at  what  he  thought  a  subterfuge  curled  Riche- 
lieu's lip — "  I  assure  you,  sir,"  continued  Ed- 
wardj  earnestly,  '^  that  were  such  not  the  case, 
I  would  grasp  eagerly  at  an  offer  which  can  be 
rarely  made  to  any  one.  I  fear  not  danger, 
though  I  know  your  service  might  be  dangerous 
■ — pardon  my  plain  speaking — but  on  that 
score  I  should  have  no  apprehensions ;  for  I 
am  convinced  that  if  that  service  proved  fatal 
to  me,  it  would  be  my  own  fault.  But  what 
your  Eminence  wants  is,  one  who  will  be  faith- 
ful and  true  to  you.  What  would  you  think  of 
me,  if,  at  the  first  prospect  of  somewhat  higher 
fortunes,!  were  not  only  to  abandon  my  countr^j 
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but  to  leave  those  who  have  treated  me  most 
kindly,  educated  me,  trusted  me  ?  Would  not 
all  the  good  opinions  you  have  entertained  of 
me  vanish  ?  Would  you  not  view  me  as  base, 
treacherous — worthless  ?  Could  yo  u  ever  con- 
fide in  me,  esteem  me  more  ?  Should  I 
thenceforward  be  the  man  you  want  T 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,"  said 
the  Minister,  slowly ;  "  Yet  after  what  has 
passed,  there  may  be  something  to  consider. 
Are  you  aware,  young  gentleman,  that  I  know 
more  of  you  than  I  have  seemed  to  know — 
that  I  know  all?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Edward,  at  once,  "  I  have 
seen  that  some  time.  I  know  that  if  you  were 
to  hang  me  on  that  tree,  the  world  would  hold 
you  justified.  But  I  do  not  think  you  will  do 
it. 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Richeheu,  ''  I  care  not  for 
the  world.  But  what  makes  you  think  I  will 
not  do  it." 

"  Because  your  Eminence  has  shown  me 
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the  principles  on  which  you  act,"  said  Edward^ 
*'  and  such  a  deed  would  not  be  within  those 
principles.  If  you  hanged  me  now,  it  would 
be  because  I  refused  to  serve  a  country  at  war 
with  my  own,  not  because  I  came  into  France 
under  a  false  name,  and  with  the  safe  conduct 
of  another." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "  and  true ! 
But  you  forget  another  reason — or  from  the 
idle  babble  of  the  day  you  may  have  learned 
to  believe  not  a  good  one — you  do  not  mention 
that  1  promised  to  let  you  go  on  to  your  jour- 
ney's end." 

"  I  had  forgot cen  it,"  said  the  lad,  "  but 
there  might  be  many  an  excuse — or  I  may 
say  reason,  for  passing  over  that  promise. 
You  may  have  learned  more  since  you  made  it." 

"  Young  man,  do  you  wish  to  be  hanged?" 
asked  the  Cardinal,  with  a  smile. 

"  Far  from  it,  Monseigneur,"  said  Edward, 
gravely,  ''  but  I  wish  to  act  honestly  and 
bravely.     I  told  your  Eminence  that  my  only 
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motive  for  not  grasping  eagerly  at  your  gener- 
ous proposals  was,  that  France  and  England 
are  at  war — that  if  I  now  took  service  here 
you  yourself  could  never  trust  me,  and  that  I 
should  feel  unworthy  of  the  trust  of  any  one." 
^'  That  objection  may  be  sooner  removed 
than  you  imagine,"  said  Richelieu.  *'  Your 
gilded  butterfly — your  Buckingham,  cannot 
flaunt  it  in  the  sunshine  for  ever.  Already 
he  has  plunged  his  monarch  into  difficulties 
which  may,  and  will  produce  sad  consequences 
hereafter.  An  unnatural  war  of  a  brother-in- 
law  against  his  wife's  brother,  for  no  reasonable 
cause,  cannot  long  please  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  parliament — that  handcuff  of 
Kings — is  already  screwing  the  bolt  tighter ; 
and  we  may  leave  it  safely  to  compel  a  peace 
before  your  journey  to  the  East  is  over.  I 
will  exact  one  promise  from  you — which  keep, 
as  I  keep  mine.  It  is  the  only  condition  I 
put  to  your  safety.  Go  on  your  way.  Serve 
your  lord  faithfully.     I  will  take  no  umbrage 
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at  that — then  return  to  France  as  soon  as  you 
hear  that  peace  is  concluded  between  our  two 
countries — nay  I  know  you  will  return,  for 
there  is  a  lure  you  will  not  miss  to  follow,  my 
young  hawk — but  come  to  visit  me,  and  have 
your  best  hopes  confirmed,  by  serving  one  who 
can  reward  as  well  as  punish.  Do  you  pro- 
mise me  this  T 

"I  do,  most  readily,"  replied  Edward,  "  and 
most  gratefully  thank  your  Eminence  for  kinde 
ness  I  have  perhaps  not  deserved." 

"  You  have  deserved  better  by  refusing  me 
just  now,"  said  Eichelieu,  "  than  you  would 
have  done  by  yielding — I  could  not  have 
trusted  you  I  (Jo  to,  now ;  men  say  that 
every  body  must  obey  me,  or  I  am  a  fiend. 
You  have  judged  better  of  the  Carninal  de 
Eichelieu." 

"  You  gave  me  the  means  of  judging,  my 
Lord,"  said  Edward,  *'  if  all  men  had  the  same, 
perhaps — " 

^'  They  would  misconstrue  me,"  said   the 
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Minister.  "  But  one  thing  remember.  If  in 
an  open  and  unguarded  moment,  I  have  been 
led  to  shew  you  thoughts  and  feehngs  I  do  not 
usually  suffer  to  appear,  as  you  are  a  man  of 
honouryou  will  keep  them  to  yourself.  Breathe 
not  a  woid  to  any  one  of  aught  that  has 
passed  here.  Say  not  to  Lord  Montagu,  or  any 
one,  llicheheu  says  this,  or  Kicheheu  said 
that.     By  this  will  I  test  your  discretion." 

*'  I  will  not  forget,"  said  Edward,  "  but  if  I 
hear  any  assail  your  Eminence's  motives,  I 
may  be  permitted  surely  to  defend  them,  by 
the  means  you  yourself  have  afforded  me  ?" 

"  Let  my  motives  take  care  of  themselves, 
young  man,"  said  the  minister,  sternly.  ''  You 
may  say  that  the  Cardinal  treated  you  well- 
kindly  — hberally — and  though  he  had  every 
right  to  stop  you,  sent  you  on  to  Lord  Montagu 
— though  he  knew  your  errand,  and  his.  Com- 
pliment his  Lordship  for  me;  and  now  farewell. 
I  will  now  to  work.     My  spirit  was  somewhat 
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crushed  with  care,  anxiety,  and  thought ;  but 
I  am  better  for  this  conversation." 

Edward  rose  to  retire,  but  the  Cardinal 
made  him  a  sign  to  stay,  saying,  "  I  forgot  to 
ask  what  reception  you  met  from  the 
fiery  Soubise." 

"  I  did  not  see  the  Prince,  my  Lord,"  re- 
pHed  Edward,  "  he  had  gone  to  the  sea  coast. 
But  we  found  the  Duke  de  Rohan  at  deux 
Rivieres,  and  he  was  fiery  enough.  He  calmed 
his  passion,  however,  before  I  left,  and  pro- 
mised to  convey  what  I  had  said  to  his  brother, 
which  he  did,  as  I  know  by  a  letter  sent  after 
me  by  that  nobleman  himself." 

"  Ha !  de  Rohan  is  a  good  man,  and  might 
be  a  great  one,"  said  Richelieu  ;  "  he  will  be 
a  loyal  subject  before  two  years  have  passed. 
As  for  Soubise,  he  is  weak  and  full  of  passions. 
What  said  his  letter  ?" 

"  It  is  here,  my  Lord,"  said  Edward,  hand- 
ing him  Soubise's  epistle  to  his  brother. 

Richelieu  read,  and  at  the  words,  ''Tell  the 
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insolent  varlet  that  he  shall  never  see  her  face 

again,  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Cardinal 

to  boot,"  he  laughed  low,  remarking,  "  We  will 

dispense  with  the  Devil,  and  need  not  trouble 

the  Pope ;  but  the  Cardinal  says  you  shall  see 

her  face  again  ;  and  she  shall  be  your  wife,  in 

the  face  of  the  whole  world,  or  my  name  is  not 

Eiehelieu.     One  of  the  two  brothers  shall  sign 

the  contract,  or  both  shall  rot  in  exile.     Now 

fare-you-well,  my  young  friend.     The  time  is 

not   far  distant  w^hen  not  even  a  Huguenot 

Prince  shall  dare  to  name  me  or  the  Pope  either 

in  such  company.  Have  you  money  sufficient  ?" 

"  Enough  till  I  can  get  more,  I  thank  your 

Eminence,"    repHed  Edward — He  would  have 

made  the  same  answer  if  he  had  possessed 

much  less ;  for  he  would  not  have  had  any 

man  say  that  he  had  received  a  livre  from  the 

Cardinal,  had  it  been  to  save  him  from  starving. 

He  was  turning  to  depart  but  the  memory  of 

all  that  great  but  terrible  man  had  done  for 

him,  within  the  last  few  days,  came  flashing 
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across  his  mind,  and  he  paused,  saying,  with 
true  emotion,  *'  I  will  make  no  professions,  my 
Lord  Cardinal,  but  this.  Your  great  and 
extraordinary  kindness  shall  never  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  Edward  Langdale  lives."  Richelieu 
waved  his  hand,  but  with  a  well  pleased  look, 
and  the  youth  retired." 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  long  memoriesbefore," 
said  the  Minister  to  himself,  "  Well,  we  shall 
see." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


What  say  you  to  a  quick  ride  and  a  short 
chapter,  reader  ?  We  have  stood  wasting  our 
time  too  long  with  Cardinals,  and  secretaries, 
and  courtiers.  Let  us  set  out  on  our  journey 
towards  Paris,  with  three  strong  horses,  each 
under  the  saddle,  two  stout  men  and  a  young 
lad,  who,  ride  as  hard  as  they  will,  still  keeps 
a  head  of  them.  They  are  not  troubled  with 
jnuch  baggage,  but  they  have  good  long  pistols 
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at  their  saddle  bows,  swords  by  their  sides, 
and  each  a  dagger  in  his  belt. 

The  apparel  of  the  two  men  had  nothing 
remarkable  in  it.  Each  had  the  common 
slashed  and  laced  pourpoint,  with  the  short 
cloak  of  the  times,  and  their  lower  limbs  were 
clad  in  that  very  peculiar  and  ugly  garment, 
between  trousers  and  breeches,  which  distin- 
guished the  epoch  of  Louis  Thirteen.  The  boots 
like  a  pair  of  gigantic  funnels,  however,  covered 
not  only  the  foot  and  ancle,  but  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  hid,  in  a  degree, 
the  monstrous  chausses.  The  young  man  was 
dressed  with  somewhat  greater  taste  and  rich- 
ness, and  there  was  something  in  his  air,  and 
in  his  wondrous  horsemanship  which  would 
have  distinguished  him  at  once  from  his  fol- 
lowers without  the  accessories  of  dress.  In 
vain  his  horse,  which  he  had  bought  in  Nantes, 
for  a  mere  trifle,  on  account  of  its  vicious  pro- 
pensities, darted  to  the  right  or  left  at  every 
suspicious  object,  reared,  plunged,  and  kicked, 
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not  all  its  efforts  could  shake  him  in  the  saddle 
for  a  moment ;  in  vain  the  hrute  galloped  at 
full  speed,  when  he  was  only  required  to  trot, 
the  youth  only  whipped  and  spurred  him  the 
more  till  at  length  the  fierce  beast,  finding  that 
he  had  indeed  got  his  master  on  his  back, 
yielded  with  a  good  grace,  and  by  the  time  the 
party  reached  Ancenis,  he  was  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb. 

But  though  Ancenis  is  a  pretty  little  town, 
and  the  fare  is  good,  and  the  wine  by  no  means 
bad,  Edward  Langdale  was  not  inclined  to  lose 
time  by  the  way.  One  hour  for  refreshment 
was  all  that  was  allowed  for  man  or  horse,  and 
then  on  again  they  went  towards  Angers.  It 
is  true  Angers  is  somewhat  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  Nantes,  that  the  road  in  those  days 
was  not  remarkable  for  its  excellence,  and  that 
a  broiling  July  sun  had  shone  upon  the 
travellers  from  break  of  day  till  night;  but 
Edward  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  that  the  horses 
were  well  cared  for,  and  all  was  prepared  for 
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departure  early  the  next  morning.  Here, 
however,  for  the  first  and  only  time  during  the 
journey,  the  safe  conduct  was  demanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  Governor.  All  was  in  order,  how- 
ever, no  suspicion  was  entertained,  and  on  the 
little  party  went  to  Luette  Duretal  la  Fleche. 
The  sweet  little  valley  of  the  Loir  passed  with 
all  its  beauties  unseen,  and  after  two  hours 
repose  at  la  Fleche,  Fouletourte,  Guecelard, 
and  le  Mans  were  reached.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  journey  between  Nantes  and  the  first  place 
to  which  Edward  had  been  directed,  was  now 
accomplished  ;  but  the  horses — especially  the 
two  ridden  by  Pierrot  and  Jacques — shewed 
evident  signs  of  fatigue,  and  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  their  shoes  removed,  and  give 
them  somewhat  more  time  for  repose. 

Edward  could  not  reach  Chartres  upon  the 
third  night  as  he  had  hoped,  but  reflecting, 
with  some  apprehension,  that  if  one  of  the 
horses  were  to  fall  sick,  he  had  not  funds 
-sufficient  to  purchase  another,  he  proceeded 
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more  quietly  to  Nogent-le-Eotrou,  he  paused 
for  the  night  before  the  sun  had  gone  down. 

Now  the  dear,  but  hasty  reader,  has  come  to 
conclusion  that  I  am  engaged  in  writing  an 
itinerary,  rather  than  a  romance,  or  a  true 
history  ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken,  for  it  was 
neccessary  to  mention  two  little  incidents 
which  beiel  Lord  Montagu's  page  ocl  his  way 
towards  Paris,  and  one  of  these  occurred  at. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou.  It  was  therefore  requisite 
to  show  that  Edward  got  there,  for  an  incident 
cannot  happen  to  a  man  at  a  place  w^here  he  is 
not.  It  was  necessary  also  to  explain, 
how  it  was  that  he  arrived  at  that  place  later 
by  some  eight  hours  than  he  at  first  expected, 
for  if  he  had  been  able  to  continue  the  same 
galloping  pace  with  which  he  set  out  from 
Nantes,  the  incident  would  not  have  happened 
at  all. 

The  young  Englishman — as  is  the  case  with 
most  Englishmen — had  looked  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  horses  in  the  first  instance,, 
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andhaving  seen  that  they  had  a  good  dry  stable, 
that  the  saddles  were  taken  off,  and  they  were 
well  rubbed  down,  he  directed  them  to  be 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  house  for  a  few 
minutes,  when,  to  his  consternation,  he  per- 
ceived that  one  of  them  was  going  somewhat 
lame.  It  was  the  horse  ridden  by  Pierrot  la 
Grange,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  three ;  and 
a  consultation  in  regard  to  the  poor  animal 
was  held  immediately.  One  proposed  one 
thing,  another  another ;  but  none  being  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  the  veterinary  art,  and  as 
Edward  did  not  choose  to  trust  to  a  common 
blacksmith,,  it  was  determined  to  rest  upon 
cold  water  to  the  lame  foot  and  fetlock,  and 
the  horse  was  led  back  to  the  stable. 

The  inn  was  a  neat  little  auberge,  and  the 
landlord  a  fat,  well  doing,  clean  looking  sinner 
as  ever  shortened  a  flaggon  or  lengthened  a 
bill.  He  promised  worlds  in  the  way  of  edible 
refreshment,  trout  and  crayfish  from  the  Kuisne, 
pigeons  from  his  own  dove-cot   and  capons 

VOL.  II.  H. 
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equal  to  those  of  Maine,  and  while  all  these 
delicacies  were  in  preparation,  Edward  took 
post  before  the  door,  standing  beside  the  tall 
pole  with  a  garland  upon  it,  which  in  those 
days  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  many  a  little 
cabaret  in  France. 

As  he  thus  stood,  in  not  a  very  happy  mood> 
two  new  travellers,  on  horseback,  trotted  up. 
Their  dress  was  coarse,  and  evidently  not  th© 
costume  of  any  part  of  France  that  the  young 
gentleman  was  acquainted  with;  but  that  which 
attracted  his  attention  more  particularly  was 
the  lameness  of  one  of  their  horses,  who  limped 
much  after  the  fashion  of  Pierrot's  beast,  but 
a  great  deal  worse.  The  riders  dismounted, 
and  one  of  them  passing  him  gave  him, "  Bong 
jou"  in  a  strange  sort  of  patois.  Edward  ad-, 
vanced  to  the  side  of  the  man  who  was  holding 
the  beasts,  saying,  "  That  horse  seems  very 
lame  my  good  friend." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  answered  the  man,  in 
the  same  sort  of  jargon  as  that  of  his  compa-. 
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nion.  "  He'll  be  well  before  morning ;  we  are 
Marechaux  de  cJievaux,  and  will  soon  set  him 
right.  You  see  us  go  away  to-morrow — he 
will  not  be  lame  then." 

Shortly  after,  the  horses  were  led  into  the 
stable,  and  the  young  gentleman's  dinner 
was  announced  ;  but  before  partaking  of  any  of 
the  good  things,  he  followed  the  two  strangers, 
and  found  that  they  were  provided  with  all  the 
tools  of  the  blacksmith,  and  all  the  oils  and 
essences  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  that  day. 
*'  Let  him  cool,  and  then  we  see,"  said  the 
master,  speaking  to  his  companion,  and  the 
whole  party  adjourned  to  the  salle  a  manner. 
Five  more  hungry  men  never  sat  down  to 
dinner,  if  they  might  be  judged  by  their  con- 
sumption of  food;  but  all  the  other  guests, 
and  the  landlord  more  particularly,  remarked 
that  the  two  last-arrived  strangers  ate  none  of 
the  admirable  crayfish.  Now  when  at  a  house 
of  public  entertainment  you  eat  none  of  the 
especial  dish  of  the  place,  it  is  not  only  an 
affront  to  your  host,  but  an   insult   to  his 
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country.  The  landlord  shook  his  head,  and 
declared  the  men  must  be  some  outlandish 
cannibals,  for  they  neither  spoke  French  nor  eat 
crayfish.  In  this  conclusion  nobody  gainsayed 
him,  not  even  the  two  men  themselves,  who 
did  not  seem  to  understand,  but  finished  their 
dinner,  and  went  to  attend  to  the  lame  horse. 
Now  it  may  seem  very  strange  in  the  author 
to  entertain  a  reader  with  a  lame  horse,  with 
which,  though  fully  as  good  as  a  dead  ass, 
that  reader  seems  to  have  nothing  on  earth  to 
do.  But  I  declare  it  is  neither  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  a  vacant  chapter,  nor  in  any 
spirit  of  perversity — such  as  frequently  seizes 
every  writer— nor  from  a  desire  to  delay,  till  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  how  to  proceed  ;  not 
from  any  caprice  that  I  pause  upon  that  lame 
horse.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  piece  of  ge- 
nuine, serious  history — in  fact  the  only  pure  and 
dignified  piece  of  history  in  this  whole  book — 
mentioned  by  authors  of  high  repute,  and 
confirmed  by  a  long  train  of  consequences, 
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which  involved  at  least  the  three  next  years 
of  Edward  Langdale's  life  in  their  net-work, 
and  so  the  fate  of  that  lame  horse  cannot  be 
omitted.  With  one  of  those  sympathetic 
movements  of  the  mind  which  we  can  neither 
direct  nor  restrain,  and  which  lead  us  on  the 
course  of  destiny,  whether  we  will  or  not,  the 
youth  felt  a  personal  interest  in  that  lame 
horse — was  not  one  of  his  horses  lame  ? — and 
he  went  to  the  stable  to  see  the  treatment  the 
animal  was  to  undergo.  Need  I  pause  to  tell 
how  one  of  the  uncouth  travellers  took  off  a 
shoe,  examined  the  foot,  poured  some  fluid— 
which  he  called  oil  of  vipers — into  the  hole 
left  by  one  of  the  nails,  wrapped  an  old  rag 
round  the  hoof,  and  did  sundry  other  benefi- 
cent acts  to  the  affected  part.  Now  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  seemed  to  treat  it  so  skilfully, 
and  with  so  much  of  that  decision  which  con- 
tinually passes  for  skill,  and  which  nine  times 
out  of  ten  has  as  good  a  result,  that  Edward 
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determined  he  should  try  his  hand  on  Pierrot's 
horse  also. 

The  immediate  result  was  relief  to  both  the 
beasts,  and  when  their  several  riders  mounted 
next  morning,  no  sign  of  lameness  was  visible. 

The  score  was  paid,  and  Edward,  with  his 
party,  rode  away  first ;  but  they  had  not  gone 
half  a  mile  before  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
two  blacksmiths,  who  seemed  to  desire  com- 
pany on  the  way,  which  they  accounted  for  by 
telling  the  companions  of  the  young  cavalier 
that  they  were  wandering  Savoyards,  who, 
having  some  skill  in  horse  medicine,  had  come 
to  France,  made  a  little  money,  and  were 
returning  to  their  own  country  to  live  upon 
the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

Now  Savoy  is  a  fine  country,  and  the  people 
are  a  very  good  people,  very  much  like  other 
people  who  live  amongst  rocks  and  stones — 
not  quite  as  wise  as  serpents,  nor  as  innocent 
as  doves.  "  Poor,  patient,  quiet,  honest  people," 
says  Sterne^  "  fear  not*    Your    poverty,    the 
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treasury  of  your  simple  virtues  will  not  be  envied 
you  by  the  worlds  nor  will  your  valleys  be 
invaded  by  it."  Now,  why  I  quoted  this  author 
in  regard  to  Savoy,  was  simply  because  the 
most  interesting  account  of  any  country  is 
always  given  by  a  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  it.  He  has  such  a  wide  field  to  expatiate 
in  I  There  are  exceedingly  good  people  in 
Savoy,  and  exceedingly  good  people  come  out 
of  it,  but  there  is  a  tolerably  large  minority  as 
cunning,  and  as  selfish  as  I  ever  met  with. 
Now  Edward  Langdale  had  few  prejudices 
upon  the  matter.  He  had  never  seen  a  Savo- 
yard before,  or  one  who  pretended  to  be  so ; 
but  he  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  their  "  simple 
virtues,"  and  therefore  ,  if  the  balance  leaned 
either  way,  it  was  in  their  favour.  But  some- 
how, the  faces  of  his  two  new  companions  did 
not  please  him,  and  he  said  not  a  word  of  the 
probability  that  he  would  himself  be  obliged, 
in  the  end,  to  direct  his  steps  towards  their 
mountain  land.     Indeed,  with  a  remarkable 
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degree  of  discretion  in  one  so  young,  he  had 
kept  his  own  two  immediate  followers  in 
ignorance  of  that,  and  many  other  facts ;  and 
they  went  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter  with  their 
heads  hanging  down,  and  thinking  the  journey 
somewhat  long,  but  without  the  shghtest  idea 
how  it  was  to  end.  When  they  had  reached 
Chartres,  however,  he  had  to  make  many 
enquiries  as  to  his  further  course,  and  though 
he  conferred  with  the  landlord  of  the  Ecu 
Eoyal,  himself,  Pierrot  la  Grange  stood  provok* 
ingly  near,  and  it  is  probable — for  his  ears 
were  long  and  sharp — he  heard  every  word 
that  was  said,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions. 
The  two  Savoyards,  or  whatever  they  might 
be,  had  adhered  to  Edward  and  his  two  compa- 
nions with  the  tenacity  of  a  bramble  shoot ;  and 
Edward  had  no  objection  to  their  accompany- 
ing him  a  stage  or  two  further,  but  as  he  was 
now  coming  to  one  of  the  dangerous  passes  of 
his  expedition,  he  determined  to  cut  them  loose 
at  the  end  of  the  first  thirty  miles,     ThesQ 
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thirty  miles,  however,  were  destined  to  be  per- 
formed slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

The  morning  when  they  quitted  Chartres 
was  bright  and  beautiful ;  a  pale  pink  tint  was 
in  the  sky,  varied  by  brown  clouds  with  golden 
edges  ;  but  ere  they  had  half  crossed  the  rich 
plain  which  lies  between  Chartres  and 
Maintenon,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  a  deluge 
poured  down  from  the  sky^  rendering  the  roads 
well  nigh  impassable.  Still  Edward  rode  on, 
passed  Maintenon  without  stopping,  and  first 
drew  bridle  at  Rambouillet.  It  was  then  be- 
ginning to  grow  dark,  for  the  progress  made 
had  been  very  slow,  and  every  man  in  the  party 
was  drenched  to  the  skin.  To  go  farther, 
immediaiely ,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  not 
exactly  suited  to  Edward's  plans.  Indeed  what 
between  fatigue  and'  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  the  face  of  Pierrot  la  Grange  had 
become  very  blue,  his  limbs  shivered  and  his 
teeth  chattered.  Dinner,  or  rather,  as  they  then 
called  it,  supper,  was  soon  sisrved,  and  the 
3h, 
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young  gentleman  so  far  relaxed  his  stern  rule 
as  to  order  some  Lotties  of  good  wine  for 
his  drenched  companions,  bidding  Pierrot 
himself  to  partake.  The  long  man  looked 
somewhat  doubtfully  at  his  master,  but  the 
temptation  was  too  strong,  and  the  fatal  cup 
approached  his  lips.  Edward  soon  left  the 
party  and  went  out  to  make  some  enquiries. 
No  one  attempted  to  follow  him ;  for  the 
room  was  warm  and  comfortable ;  and  mirth 
and  conviviality  reigned.  Pierrot's  first  cup 
was  the  Rubicon.  It  was  but  wine,  it  is  true ; 
but  he  had  drunk  nothing  but  water  for  well 
nigh  two  months,  and  the  first  draught  made 
him  feel  so  comfortable,  that  the  second,  and 
the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  were 
added  in  rapid  succession.  His  tongue,  which 
had  been  marvellously  still  for  many  weeks, 
was  unloosed,  and  the  unruly  member  did  its 
part  in  setting  free  every  thing  that  was  a 
secret,  or  which  he  thought  was  one.  In  ^yo 
indnutes  he  was  in  full  career,  and  by  the  time 
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Edward  returned — he  had  not  been  absent  half 
an  hour — the  two  Savoyards  were  made  aware 
that  the  young  gentleman  had  probably  gone  to 
enquire  his  way  minutely  to  Dampierre,  the  place 
of  retreat  of  the  Duchess  deChevreuse.  "  For," 
said  Pierrot,  "  he  was  asking  about  it  at 
Chartres  ;  and  the  people  there  could  not  give 
him  half  the  information  he  seemed  to  want." 

On  their  part,  too,  the  Savoyards  were 
wonderfully  free  and  confidential;  and  the 
only  one  who  retained  his  full  discretion  was 
Jacques Beaupre,  who  was  remarkably  taciturn, 
and  kicked  Pierrot's  shins  under  tlie  table—a. 
hint  which  he  did  not  choose  to  take. 

The  entrance  of  Edward  Langdale  instantly 
silenced  Master  Pierrot,  for  he  was  not  in  the 
least  drunk.  In  the  ladder  of  inebriety  there 
are  many  rounds,  and  he  had  only  reached  the 
first,  which,  with  him,  was  always  talkative- 
ness. But  Edward  looked  grave,  for  he  had 
heard  much  speaking,  with  Pierrot's  voice 
predominant;  and  when  the  host  entered, ^toj 
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enquire  whether  the  guests  would  take  some 
more  wine,  the  young  gentleman's  "  No"  was. 
uttered  in  a  tone  that  went  home  to  his  fol- 
lower's consciousness. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  !"  thought  Pierrat,  "  if 
it  had  been  brandy  now,  instead  of  wine,  I 
should  have  been  drunk  again  to  a  certainty.*^ 

The  following  morning,  at  an  early  haur,  the- 
whole  party  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
two  Savoyards  were  ready  as  soon  as  the  rest, 
seeming  to  think  that  they  had  fixed  them- 
selves upon  the  young  Englishman's  party. 
Edward  examined  the  priming  of  his  pistols 
before  he  set  out,  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
do  so  likewise;  but,  as  the  day  before  had 
been  rainy,  the  precaution  excited  no  remark,. 
and  the  day's  journey  was  begun. 

Four  or  five  miles  only  had  passed,  however, 
when,  at  a  spot  where  a  road  branched  off 
through  the  forest  to  the  left,  the  young 
Englishman  suddenly  drew  in  his  rein  and 
turned  to  the  Savoyards,  saying,  '^  Here,  my 
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good  friends,  we  have  to  part.     That  is  your, 
road,  and  this  is  mine." 

The  two  men  seemed";  much  surprised,  and 
even  ventured  to  remonstrate,  commending 
highly  the  safety  and'.  sociabiUty  of  travelhng 
in  company,  and  magnifying  the  great  advan- 
tage it  wauld  be  to  him  to  have  two  such 
skilful  smiths  and  horse  doctors  in  his  train. 
They  offered  even  to  wait  for  him,  if  he  had 
business  on  the  road,  and  to  attend  to  his 
horses,  without  pay. 

But  Edward  Langdale  was  peremptory. 
"  You  said  you  were  going  to  Savoy,"  he  re- 
marked, "  the  only  way  to  get  there  is  to  follow 
the  road  before  you.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
safer  for  you  to  go  in  other  company  than< 
mine;  for  I  am  subject  to  fits  of  choler  and 
apt  to  shoot  people  if  they  offend  me,  as  that 
good  gentleman.  Monsieur  Pierrot  la  Grange, 
can  inform  you." 

"Ay,  that  he  is  I"  exclaimed  Pierrot,  ^*  I 
have  got  the  bullet  in  my  leg  now." 
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The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in  as- 
tonishment, and  made  some  exclamation  in  a 
language  which  Edward  did  not  understand, 
but  which  did  not  sound  like  any  species  of 
Italian. 

"  Ah !"  said  Jacques  Beaupie,  solemnly ;  "it 
is  a  sad  infirmity  he  has.  I  always  ride  on  the 
right  side  of  him,  for  he  does  not  aim  so  well 
on  that  side  as  on  the  left*"  The  two  men 
smiled,  but  a,  slight  movement  of  Edward's 
hand  towards  his  pistols  soon  restored  their 
gravity,  and  he  added,  *' Take  my  advice. 
Go  on  your  way,  and  let  me  see  you  go ;  for  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  followed." 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a  shake  of  the 
reign  was  their  only  answer,  and  they  rode 
away  along  the  highroad  before  them. 

Edward  watched  them  for  some  distance, 
and  then  turned  into  the  smaller  path  on  the 
left.  "  I  do  not  like  those  men,"  he  said, 
speaking  to  his  followers.  **  Both  their 
countenances  are  bad;  and  as  for  the  taller 
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one  of  the  two,  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  him 
in  Nantes.  I  think  it  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Chateau,  the  day  we  set  out  for  Deux  Rivieres." 

"I  think  so  too."  said  Jacques  Beaupre. 
"  He  is  too  ugly  to  be  forgotten  easily,  and  as 
for  their  tongue  I  think  it  is  Basque.  I  once 
heard  that  language  spoken,  and  theirs  is 
much  more  like  it  than  Savoyard." 

Poor  Pierrot  was  conscience-stricken,  and 
heartily  wished  his  tongue  ^had  been  cut  out 
before  it  had  run  away  from  his  discretion  on 
the  preceding  evening;  but  he  kept  his  own 
counsel,  and  Jacques  Beaupre  had  too  much 
of  the  lacquais  spirit  about  him  to  tell  of  a 
companion  before  he  was  found  out. 

The  day  was  dull  and  grey,  but  not  exactly 
a:aining,  and  the  road  was  muddy  and  heavy 
to  travel,  but  the  forest  was  soon  passed,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  Edward  judged  by 
the  description  he  had  received,  that  he  was 
entering  the  vale  of  Chevreuse.  Hid  in  a  dim 
shroud  of  mist,  it  did  not  indeed  look  beautiful 
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to  his  eyes,  as  he  had  heen  led  to  believe  ;  and 
in  some  doubt  he  stopped  to  ask  a  peasant 
whom  they  overtook  driving  an  ox-cart,  if  the 
Ohateau  of  Dampierre  was  near. 

"  Why  there  it  is,  Seigneur,"  said  the  man. 
"Dame!  Do  not  you  see  it?"  and,  looking • 
forward,  Edward  caught  a  faint  sight  of  some 
towers  and  pinnacles  rising  over  the  trees. 
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CHAPTER  YllL 


Two  large  gates,,  of  that  fine-hammered  iron 
which  is  now  rarefy  seen,  twisted  into  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  coronets,  with  gilding  here 
and  there,  with  the  arms  of  Chevreuse  and 
Montbazon  let  into  the  centre,,  shut  the  small 
park  of  Dampierre  from  the  road.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  to  offer  no  ingress  to  any  one, 
for  Edward  rang  the  great  bell  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times   before   any  one  appeared ;  but 
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then  a  man  walked  slowly  down  the  road  from 
the  chateau  itself  and  examined  the  strangers 
through  the  filagree  work  of  the  gate  as  he 
came.  At  neither  of  the  two  lodges  at  the 
sides  of  the  gate  was  there  the  le^^'it  sign  of 
life. 

The  man,  who  seemed  an  old  servant,  how* 
ever,  and  who  carried  a  large  key  in  his  hand, 
applied  it  to  the  lock  without  asking  any 
questions,  and  Edward,  before  entering,  en- 
quired if  Madame  de  Chevreuae  was  at  the 
chateau. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  servant,  in  an 
indifferent  tone,  **  a  good  many  people  rode 
away  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  have  not 
seen  her  since,  but  if  you  ride  up  they  will 
tell  you  there." 

Edward  accordingly  rode  on,  and  though 
the  distance  was  not  more  than  three  hundred 
yards,  he  perceived  that  his  coming  had  created 
more  sensation  at  the  chateau  than  at  the 
gates.    There  w^re  beads  at  several  of  the 
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windows,  and  two  or  three  nien  came  forth 
upon  the  terrace  to  watch  the  approaching 
party.  Edward  rode  slowly,  to  give  time  for  a 
full  examination  ;  for,  from  all  he  had  heard 
at  Nantes,  he  could  very  well  conceive  that 
the  fair  Duchess  might  be  inclined  to  stand 
somewhat  upon  her  guard  before  she  admitted 
strangeis.  Dismounting  before  the  chateau, 
he  gave  his  horse  to  Jacques  Beaupre  to  hold, 
and  advanced  towards  one  of  the  servants  at 
the  door^  who  shewed  no  disposition  to  ad- 
vance towards  him,  enquiring  if  the  Duchess 
was  at  Dampierre,  and  would  receive  him> 

*'  Come  in,  sir,"  said  another  servant,  who 
had  just  come  down  the  steps,  "go  up  that 
staircase  and  turn  to  your  right  through  the 
first  door.  You  will  soon  find  somebody  who 
will  inform  you." 

Edward  obeyed,  thinking  the  manners  of  the 
Chateau  of  Dampierre  somewhat  strange,  it 
must  be  confessed, but  being  perfectly  prepared 
to  follow  the  old  adage  of  doing  at  Rome,  ^o,. 
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The  stairs  were  wide  and  bow-stepped,  of  dark 
polished  oak,  with  richly-ornamented  balusters, 
and  the  walls  of  the  staircase  were  covered 
with  rich  pictures,  both  of  Italian  and  Flemish 
schools.  At  the  top  was  a  broad  landing- 
place,  or  vestibule,  with  doors  all  round,  but, 
following  the  directions  he  had  received,  the 
young  Englishman  opened  the  first  on  the 
right,  and  entered  a  splendid  saloon,  where, 
seated  in  a  great  arm-chair,  was  a  lady  of 
gorgeous  and  dazzling  beauty,  with  a  Httle 
girl,  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  old,  at  her 
knee,  nearly  as  beautiful  as  herself.  The  eyes 
of  both  were  fixed  upon  the  opening  door  with 
a  gay  look  of  expectation,  and  the  moment 
that  Edward  was  fairly  in  the  room,  the  little 
girl  ran  forward,  sprung  up,  and  kissed  him  ; 
the  beautiful  lady  followed  and  kisf?ed  him: 
likewise,  laughing  gaily  as  she  did  so. 

It  was  certainly  a  surprise,  though  not  a  very 
disagreeable  one,  and  Edward  would  not  have 
objected  to  go  over  the  same  scene  again,  but 
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fancying  there  must  be  some  mistake  he  said, 
"I  beg  pardon  for  my  intrusion;  I  imagine 
Madame  that  you  have — happily  for  me — 
taken  me  for  some  one  else,  by  the  honour  you 
shew  me.  lam  merely  a  page  to  the  Lord 
Montagu,  whom  I  hope  to  find  here." 

"  No  mistake  at  all,  Monsieur,"  said  the  lady, 
"It  is  a  vow,  sir, — altogether  a,  vow  which  I 
and  my  daughter  made  to  kiss  the  first  gentle- 
man that  came  to  relieve  our  solitude,  for  my 
magnificent  Lord  has  chosen  to  take  himself 
away  with  all  his  people,  and  we  have  seen  no 
faces  but  those  of  the  old  servants  for  two 
whole  days.  It  was  a  vow,  sir,  we  accomplished, 
but  even  had  it  not  been,  I  suppose  I  am  not 
the  first  Duchess  who  has  kissed  a  page^  and 
^probably  I  shall  not  be  the  last." 

**  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Edward,  entering  in- 
to the  humour  of  the  hour,  "  if  all  Duchesses' 
;kisses  are  as  sweet !  But  I  presume  I  am  iri 
the  presence  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  for 
whom  I  have  a  letter." 
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'"Well,well,"  said  the  bright,  reckless  woman, 
"sit  down  here  beside  me,  and  tell  me  more. 
So  you  are  my  firiend  Lord  Montagu's  page  ? 
^He  has  expected  you  long  and  told  me  all 
about  you.  How  happened  you  to  linger  on 
the  road  ?  Now  I  warrant  you  met  with  some 
jpretty  little  maiden,  and  could  not  tear  your- 
self away,  till  you  had  beguiled  the  poor  thing." 

Edward  took  the  seat  to  which  she  pointed 
beside  her  own  chair,  and  proceeded  to  tell  her 
•all  he  thought  necessary  to  account  for  his  long 
delay ,  but  without  alluding  in  any  way  to  Lucette. 
The  explanation  was  somewhat  long,  and  the 
'Duchess  listened  listlessly,  sometimes  gazing 
at 'his  face,  sometimes  looking  down  at  her  own 
beautiful  hands,  and  shifting  the  rings  about  in 
an  absent  manner.  Edward,  as  was  customary 
at  that  period,  nourished  two  locks  of  dark, 
silky  hair,  twisted  into  those  long  pendent  curls 
which  brought  forth,  at  an  after  period,  the 
famous  puritanical  tirade,  upon  "  the  unloveU- 
ness  of  love  locks,"  and,  a  little  to  his  surprise, 
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as  he  went  on,  he  felt;  the  fair  Duchesses'  hands 
busy  with  the  curls,  and  twisting  them  round 
her  fingers.  Suddenly,  however,  she  started, 
exclaiming,  "  What  am  I  about !"  and  Edward 
innocently  thought  she  was  shocked  at  the 
familiarity  into  which  a  fit  of  absence  had  be« 
trayed  her.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  ^  and  was ,  soon 
undeceived. 

"  Surely  I  saw  two  attendants  with  you  as  1=' 
was  looking  from  the  window,"  she  con  tinned  j. 
*^  and  I  have  totally  forgotten  the  poor  men 
and  the  poor  horses.  Run  my  child,.and  tell 
Paton,the  Savoyard,  to  have  the  men  and  horses 
Monsieur  brought  here  taken  care  of;  and  bid 
somebody  carry  his  luggage  to  the  chamber 
Lord  Montagu  had,  next  to  mine.  It  is  strange 
you  will  think,"  she  continued,  as  her  daughter 
tripped  away,  "  I  have  not  a  soubrette  in  the 
house, nor  any  woman  but  the  old  housekeeper^ 
and  my  own  girl;  but  I  came  away  from 
Britanny  in  such  haste,  not  knowing  whether 
I  should  be  suffered  to  come  away  at  all,  that<: 
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the  fewer  people  I  brought  with  me  the  better. 
Now  let  me  hear  the  rest,  and  give  me  the 
letter  you  mentioned,  after  which  you  shall 
have  some  food." 

Edward  had  little  more  to  tell,  except  the 
execution  of  poor  Chalais,  and  the  permission 
given  him  by  Richelieu  to  pursue  his  journey. 
The  first  he  touched  but  slightly,  as  the  com- 
mon rumour  of  something  more  than  the  mere 
relations  of  friendship  between  the  unhappy 
€ount  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  had  reached 
him;  but  the  Duchess  would  hear  all;  an<l 
for  a  time  she  seemed  greatly  moved,  although 
her  love  was  so  very  minutely  divided  that 
there  could  be  no  great  portion  for  any  indi- 
vidual lover.  At  his  account  of  his  last  inter^ 
view  with  Richelieu — which  was  somewhat 
tame,  from  the  various  circumstances  he  felt 
bound  to  keep  back — Madame  de  Chevreuse 
mused. 

"The  Cardinal  has  some  object,"  she  said, 
"in  fact  he  always  has.     It  was  not  for  your 
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good  mien  he  let  you  go  on,  depend  upon  it, 
though  you  are  a  handsome  hoy,  I  do  not 
deny ;  and  if  the  fox  had  been  a  woman,  I 
could  have  understood  his  favour  for  you 
better — though  probably  he  would  then  have 
kept  you  with^him,  as  I  intend  to  do." 

"  Indeed,  Madame,"  said  Edward,  "  I  fear 
my  duty  requires  me  to  go  on  immediately,  if,, 
as  I  gather  from  your  conversation.  Lord 
Montagu  is  not  here.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
much  I  should  like  to  stay." 

"  Why  do  you  not  add  something  about;„ 
bright  eyes  and  beautiful  lips,  &c.,  &c.,  in  true 
page  like  style  T  said  Madame  Chevreuse;  and 
then,  giving  him  a  playful  box  of  the  ear,  she 
added,  "  were  not  you  told  to  take  my  orders 
and  follow  my  directions,  sir  ?  It  was  so  ex- 
plained to  me ;  but  I  see  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  teach  you  yet.  You  will  have  to  wait  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Here — listen — put 
down  your  head  ;"  and,  as  Edward  obeyed,  she 
brought  her  rosy  lips  so  near  his  ear,  that  thoj 

VOL.  II.  I, 
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perfumed  breath  fanned  his  cheek.  "  To- 
morrow night,"  she  whispered,  "  I  shall  have 
iiews  of  Montagu,  and  the  day  after,  perhaps, 
I  shall  find  it  convenient  to  take  flight  for 
Loraine,  myself.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Court  is  somewhat  dangerous  for  me,  and  my 
head  looks  prettier  upon  my  own  shoulders 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  In  the 
meantime  you  have  to  stay  here  and  console 
my  daughter  and  myself.  We  live  the  life  of 
two  nuns  just  now — you  know  how  nuns  live 
I  dare  say — young  nuns  of  course,  I  mean;, 
and  now  let  us  talk  of  anything  but  business; 
— you  have  to  amuse  me,  and  I  have  to  be 
amused.     I  do  not  much  care  how." 

I  think  it  may  be  as  well  to  drop,  for  the 
present,  the  further  conversation  of  the  gay, 
young  Duchess  and  her  still  younger  compa- 
nion. She  had  all  her  life  been  famous  for 
free  speaking,  and  a  little  celebrated  for  free 
acting  ;  and  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  show 
something  of  the  life   and   manners   of  the 
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times,  I  might  have  been  tempted  not  to  bring 
her  on  the  stage  at  all,  although  in  writing  the 
adventures  of  Lord  Montagu's  page,  Edward's 
visit  to  Dampierre  could  hardly  be  left  out. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though 
somewhat  more  beautiful,  more  gay  and  witty 
than  most  of  her  courtly  compters,  Marie  de 
Rohan  was  but  a  type  of  French  society  at 
that  time.  Few  of  the  high  dames  of  that 
day  were  at  all  more  virtuous  than  herself, 
although  she  had  the  candour  or  the  impu- 
dence, as  it  may  be,  to  make  very  few  preten- 
sions. She  had  said  that  she  had  many  things 
to  teach  Edward  ;  and  certainly  hers  was  not  a 
very  good  school  for  a  young  lad ;  but  he 
karned  ther-e,  more,  perhaps,  than  she  ima- 
gined ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  light  coquetries, 
the  sweet,  pure  image  of  his  Lucette  came  up 
to  his  mind,  like  the  odour  of  a  fresh  flower  in 
the  midst  of  some  scene  of  revel.  He  thanked 
God,  with  all  his  heart,  that  her  he  loved  had 
ijever  been  subjected  to  the  guardianship  of 
I.  ^. 
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such  a  woman  ;  and  he  even  felt  pained  that 
the  poor  young  child,  her  daughter,  should  be 
witness  to  the  reckless  levity  which  the  mother 
displayed.  There  is  a  holiness  about  child- 
hood; and  the  heart  of  every  man,  not  impious, 
revolts  at  the  very  thought  of  any  thing  which 
can  profane  the  shrine  of  innocence. 

Edward  dined  well ;  for  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  one  of  the  most  luxurious — the 
French  writers  call  it  splendid — of  the  nobility 
of  the  day.  He  is  repor^;ed  at  one  time  to 
have  ordered  six  magnificent  coaches,  merely 
to  try  which  was  the  easiest ;  and  he  was  not 
a  man  to  have  any  of  his  numerous  houses  at 
any  time  unprovided  with  a  good  cook. 

After  dinner  is  the  time  for  sober  but  not 
heavy  chat ;  the  most  persistent  of  appetites 
is  satisfied ;  the  blood  has  something  to  do  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  frolics  less  freely 
than  at  other  times — and  the  brain  itself  turns 
hard  work  over  to  the  stomach,  and  neither 
jSports  like  a  young  horse  set  free  from  harness^ 
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tier  lies  down  to  sleep  like  an  ass  upon  a  common. 
The  Duchess  de  Chevreuse  went  to  lie  down 
upon  her  bed  and  rest,  as  was  then  common, 
but^  as  was  fully  as  common,  she  asked  the 
young  Englishman  to  come  and  sit  beside  her. 
There  were  no  triclinia  in  those  days,  nor 
chaises-longueS)  nor  sofas,  and  although  piles  of 
cushions  had  been  introduced  into  a  few  houses 
by  those  who  had  served  against,  or  with  the 
Turks,  they  had  not  found  their  way  into  the 
chateau  de  Dampierre.  Her  conversation  was 
much  more  sober,  however,  than  it  had  been 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  from  it, 
Edward  learned  that  Lord  Montagu  had  talked 
to  her  much  about  him,  had  told  her  his  whole 
history,  and  had  even  left  her  a  purse  of  five 
hundred  crowns  for  his  use,  expressing  a  con- 
viction that  some  unforeseen  accident  had  de- 
layed him  on  his  journey,  and  might  have 
exhausted  his  finances. 

"  He  seemed  to  take  a  vast  deal  of  interest 
in  you,"   said  the  Duchess,   *'  and  made  me 
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long  to  see  you.  But,  Monsieur  de  Langdale, 
this  conduct  of  his  Eminence  of  Kicheheu 
towards  you  puzzles  me,  and  to  my  mind 
augurs  little  good.  Tell  me,  did  any  thing 
peculiar  happen  to  you  on  the  road  ?  Did  you 
meet  with  any  of  the  Cardinal's  people  ?  Are 
these  two  men  you  have  brought  with  you  sure 
and  faithful  ?" 

The  remembrance  of  the  two  strangers  who 
had  endeavoured  to  force  themselves  upon  him 
instantly  recurred  to  Edward's  mind,  and  he 
related  the  whole  adventure. 

"  Spies,  spies,  on  my  life  1"  cried  the  Duchess. 
"  I  trust  they  did  not  discover  you  were  coming 
here." 

"  Not  from  me;"  answered  Edward  Langdale, 
'*  for  I  suspected  them  from  the  first." 

"  Ah,  then  you  have  learned  to  suspect  by 
times,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  and,  I  dare  say, 
you  suspect  women  as  much  as  men,  though 
we  are  more  sincere  by  half.  I  say  not  we 
are  more  faithful,  for  men  are  so  unfaithful 
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that  we  should  lose  at  that  game,  but  we  show 
more  openly  what  we  feel,  and  therefore  are 
more  true.  Now,  tell  me,  were  you  ever  in 
love,  Monsieur  de  Langdale  ?" 

Thus  she  rambled  on,  with  less  gaiety,  and 
less  famiharity,  perliaps,  than  before  dinner ; 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  languor  about  her,  a 
soft  sleepiness,  which  was  perhaps  more  attrac- 
tive, especially  to  a  young  man.  One  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  that  extraordinary  woman  was 
her  infinite  variety.  Was  it  now  a  desire  merely 
to  coquet  with  a  young  and  handsome  lad  ? 
Was  it  merely  with  the  purpose  of  amusing  a 
vacant  hour  or  two  ?  Was  it  without  purpose 
at  all,  and  that  she  only  gave  way  to  the  pass- 
ing feelings  of  the  moment,  and,  with  listless 
carelessness  left  the  results  to  chance  ?  I 
know  not;  and  probably  she  herself  and 
Edward  Langdale  were  the  only  persons  who 
ever  knew. 

Authors  will  get  into  difficulties  sometimes, 
dear   reader — will   come   to    sticking  places, 
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where  they  find  it  as  difficult  to  go  back  as  to 
wade  through.  The  only  way,  in  such  circum- 
stances, is  to  take  a  great  jump ;  and,  thank 
heaven  I  the  horses  we  ride  are  equal  to  any 
leap. 

The  next  morning,  Edward  and  the  Duchess 
and  her  daughter  met  at  breakfast,  and 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  if  not  in  great  spirits, 
was  cheerful  and  gay,  and  full  of  plans  for 
passing  the  day  pleasantly.  She  would  go 
and  show  the  young  Englishman  the  grotto 
and  the  rocks ;  they  would  kill  a  stag  in  the 
adjoining  forest ;  they  would  visit  the  cure  of 
Chevreuse—  and  astonish  the  good  man — a 
sport  she  by  no  means  disliked — but  while 
they  were  arranging  all  these  schemes,  on  the 
open  space  before  the  chateau,  a  courier  was 
seen  riding  up  from  the  gates,  and  when  he 
came  near  he  handed  the  young  Duchess  two 
letters. 

The  blood  left  her  cheek  as  she  read ;  and 
instantly   drawing    Edward   aside,   she   said, 
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"  "We  must  part  at  once.  You  go  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Gray.  Wait  there  two  days  ;  and 
if  you  hear  no  more,  ride  forward  to  Turin. 
As  for  myself,  look  here ;"  and  she  put  a  paper 
into  his  hand.  It  was  the  copy  of  a  decree 
banishing  her  to  Loraine,  there  to  remain, 
upon  her  own  estates,  till  the  King's  further 
pleasure. 

"  Order  your  horses  quick,"  she  said,  "  then 
come  to  my  chamber  for  the  sum  Montagu 
left  for  you.  Glimpses  of  sunshine  I  glimpses 
of  sunshine,  in  this  April-day  life  1  and  then 
dark  clouds  and  heavy  showers." 

In  an  hour  Edward  Langdale  rode  away 
from  Dampierre.  He  was  grave  and  silent. 
What  was  in  his  heart  who  can  tell  1  but  he 
certainly  did  not  view  the  world  more  brightly, 
or  feel  more  confidence  in  human  nature,  than 
he  had  done  before  that  short  visit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Edward  Langdale  rode  on  from  place  to 
place,  sometimes  quick,  sometimes  slow,  as 
the  condition  6f  the  roads  and  the  nature  of 
the  country  required ;  and,  strangely  enough, 
for  a  journey  in  those  days,  neither  accident 
nor  adventure  befel  him.  One  thing  excited 
his  curiosity  and  suspicion,  however.  At 
Trapis,  where  he  passed  the  first  night  after 
leaving  the  house  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse^ 
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after  he  had  finished  his  supper,  and  was  just 
retiring  to  rest,  he  caught,  for  a  moment,  on 
the  somewhat  darksome  stairs,  one  ghmpse  of 
a  face  he  thought  he  had  seen  before.  He 
could  not  identify  it,  indeed ;  for  it  was  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  seen  ;  but  it  instantly  carried 
his  mind  back  to  his  adventure  with  the  two 
Savoyards  ;  and  he  felt  almost  sure  that  face 
belonged  to  one  of  them,  but  neither  of  tho 
two  strangers  appeared  the  next  morning ; 
and  Pierrot  and  Jacques  both  assured  him  that 
their  horses  were  not  in  the  stable. 

There  are  faces  that  haunt  us  both  in 
night  and  day  dreams ;  and  Edward  was 
almost  led  to  believe  that  ono  of  these  spectres 
of  the  imagination  had  taken  possession  of 
him ;  for  twice  or  three  times  before  he 
reached  Gray,  that  face  again  crossed  him  for 
a  moment,  and  always  where  no  one  else  was 
present  who  could  confirm  or  remove  his  sus- 
picions. 

Those  were  not  pleasant  days  to  live  in ;; 
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and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  any  one  born 
in,  and  accustomed  to,  the  bad,  comfortable, 
modern  days,  to  realize  those  good  old  times. 
Espionage  was  then  a  great  science,  an  ho- 
nourable profession,  practised  by  great  digni- 
taries and  men  of  high  degree.  Words  brought 
men's  heads  to  the  block,  and  thoughts  often 
conducted  to  a  prison.  There  was  no  need  of 
Q>vert  acts ;  intentions  were  quite  sufficient ;. 
and  friends  and  foes  were  so  continually  change 
ing  places,  that  no  one  could  tell  thai?  the^ 
thoughts  uttered  in  the  confidence  of  familiar- 
intercourse,  would  not  be  brought  forward,  a  few 
days  or  weeks  later,  to  lead  one  to  the  dungeort: 
and  the  rack.  Yet  it  is  wonderful,  unaccount- 
able, how  freely  and  daringly  men  spoke  their 
minds,  how  the  grave  condemnation,  the  witty 
lampoon,  the  hideous  libel,  was  disseminated 
without  ceremony.  Men  laughed  and  had 
their  heads  chopped  oj6f,  and  would  have 
laughed  still  if  they  could  have  been  fixed  on 
again,  I  do  believe;  for  nothing  seemed  a; 
warning  or  a  restraint. 
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Edward,  however,  born  in  a  country  where^ 
neither  the  reign  of  the  Tudor,  nor  of  the  Stuart 
had  been  able  to  crush  out  the  spirit  of  Uberty,- 
loved  not  to  be  watched ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing always  more  alarming  in  the  indefinite- 
than  the  definite  danger.     He  could  not  divine 
what  was  the  object  of  the  two  strangers,  if  in- 
deed they  had  any  object  in  thus  persisting  in 
following  him.     The  Cardinal  had  lacked  no 
opportunity  of  detaining  him  at  Nantes,  or  of 
arresting  him  on  his  journey,  if  he  had  thought 
fit ;  and  yet  he  could  not  clear  his  mind  from^ 
suspicion,  till  he  reached  Franche  Gomte,  and 
found  himself  beyond  the  power  of  the  Frenchi 
Minister. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
Franche  Comte  was  not  annexed  to  France^, 
till  the  year  1668,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I 
now  write,  the  important  town  of  Gray  was  a 
fortified  place,  consisting  of  the  city  on  the 
high  ground,  strongly  walled,  and  a  suburb  on. 
the  bank  of  the  Soane,  defended  merely  by  a^ 
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small  battery.  For  a  long  period  of  troublous 
times,  so  frequent.had  been,  the  visits  of  French 
exiles  to  Loraine,  Burgundy^  and  Franche 
Comte,  that  safe  conducts  or  passports  from 
one  country  to  another  were  very  generally 
dispensed  with  in  the  country  and  open  towns, 
but  in  fortresses  some  trouble  was  experienced, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  directions  which  the 
Duchess  de  Chevreuse  had  given  Edward 
Langdale  to  stop  in  the  Faubourg,  were  in- 
tended to  guard  against  his  detention.  Tha 
inn  which  she  had  named  to  him  was  good,, 
however — perhaps  better  than  that  in  the- 
upper  town,  and  the  appointed  two  days  o£ 
Edward's  stay,  passed  dully  but  not  unpleasantly^ 
The  horses  were  refreshed,  and  the  two 
men  none  the  worse  for  the  repose.  For 
Edward  himself  too,  perhaps  two  days  of 
thought  wer6  beneficial.  Every  man  in  the 
toil,  and  tumult,  and  hurry  of  the  world,  re- 
quires some  moment  to  pause  and  consider 
his  position,  to  decide  upon  his  future  course,. 
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to  apply  the  lesson  of  past  errors,  to  take  breath, 
as  it  were,  amidst  the  bustle  of  existence.  Ed- 
ward was  like  a  stout  swimmer,  who  had  been 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  torrent,  and  likely  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  flood,  which  for  the 
last  three  months  had  been  whirling  confus- 
edly round  him ;  and  those  two  days  at  Gray 
were  like  a  little  island  of  dry  ground,  where 
he  could  rest  and  scan  his  way  to  the  opposite 
bank,  avoiding  the  rocks  and  eddies  which  might 
impede  or  deskoy  him.  It  is  a  quaint  old  pro- 
verb but  a  true  one,  that  "  a  man  who  does  not 
look  clearly  before  him  will  often  have  to  look 
sadly  behind  him  ;"  and  happy  is  he  who  has 
both  the  will  and  the  time  to  do  so. 

The  two  days  then  with  Edward  passed  in 
almost  uninterrupted  thought ;  but  at  last  the 
night  of  the  second  day  came,  and  yet  neither 
message  nor  letter  had  arrived.  Supper  had 
been  eaten,  and  the  horses  had  been  ordered 
for  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Turin,  when  towards  nine  o'clock,  the 
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landlord  brought  in  a  scrap  of  writing,  asking 
-Edward  if  that  was  intended  for  him.  It  was 
addressed  in  English,  "  Master  Edward  Lang- 
dale,"  and  underneath  was  written,  *' Join  me 
^t  Chambery  or  Aix,  I  shall  be  there  from  the 
twenty-ninth  till  the  first." 

No  name  was  signed,  but  the  writing  was 
Lord  Montagu's,  and  the  lanldord,  on  being 
questioned,  said,  the  paper  had  been  given  to, 
him  by  a  courier  from  Arnay  le  Due,  going  to 
Yisoul,  who  had  gone  on  his  way,  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  it. 

Now,  Edward's  knowledge  of  geography  was 
considerable,  and  as  far  as  France  and  England 
were  concerned,  minute  ;  but  he  had  at  Gray 
got  somewhat  out  of  his  latitude,  and  the  land- 
lord had  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  road  to  Aix 
and  Chambery.  The  good  man  was  learned 
upon  the  subject,  however,  knew  every  inch  of 
the  road,  he  said,  and  could  find  his  way  in  the 
dark.  It  was  true,  he  said,  it  was  rather  a  wild 
way,  and  carriages  could  hardly  go  one  half 
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the  distance  ;  but  as  the  gentlemen  had  horses 
it  would  be  easily  managed.  He  must  first  go 
straight  to  Dole,  then  from  Dole  to  Lons  le 
Saulniers,  from  Lons  le  Saulniers  to  Bourg  or 
Nantua,  and  thence  to  the  Pont  du  Sault. 
After  that,  he  said,  came  Belley  and  Aix,  and 
Chambery ;  but  there  the  traveller  would  have 
to  ask  every  step  of  his  way.  It  was  a  ^Ye 
days'  journey,  he  remarked,  and,  ride  as  hard  as 
you  would,  it  would  take  four  and  a  half. 

Edward  did  ride  hard,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  way  was  overcome  in  a  much  shorter  space 
of  time,  than  the  good  host  had  anticipated,  nor 
was  it  till  the  party  had  passed  Bourg  that  any 
thing  like  difficulties  occurred.  It  is  as  pleasant 
a  ride  in  fine  weather  as  any  one  can  take,  for 
the  roads  are  now  good,  and  the  scenery  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  without  being  fatiguingly 
grand ;  but  neither  Edward  nor  ourselves  have 
any  time  to  pause  upon  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  roads,  however,  were  then  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  which  they  now 
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display,    and,    indeed,    the    wonder-working 
eighteenth    and   nineteenth     centuries    have 
done  more  for  few  countries,  than   for   the 
districts   laying  between   the  Jura,  and   the 
Rhone,  and  Soane.     On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
July,  Edward  Langdale   and  his  party  were 
within  one  short  day's  journey  of  Aix,  and  the 
early  morning  when  they  set  out  was  fresh 
and  beautiful.      The   hot   summer   sun   was 
shaded  by  the  rocks  and  forests,  and  the  air 
was  cooled  by  the  mountain  breeze.     As  he 
was  earlier  than  the  first  of  the  days  named  by 
Lord  Montagu,  the  young  traveller  suffered  his 
horses  to  proceed  leisurely.     But  in  this  he 
made  a  mistake.     Man  always   wants    more 
money  and  time  than  he  calculates  upon,  and 
nobody  can  tell  what  the  want  of  an  hour,  or 
a  guinea  may  bring  about. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  country  which 
Edward  had  now  to  traverse  is  a  land  of  rocks 
and  mountains,  of  rivers  and  lakes.  Not  three 
miles   can  be  passed  without   encountering 
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some  stream  or  torrent,  hurrying  down  to  join 
the  great  Rhone^  and  every  mile,  as  the  road 
then  went,  was  some  steep  ascent  or  descent, 
flanked  with  rugged  cHffs,  sometimes  covered 
with  dark  forests,  sometimes  naked  and  grey 
with  immense  masses  of  stone  impending  over 
the  traveller's  head,  without  the  loot  of  a  single 
tree  to  bind  them  to  the  crag,  while  high  up 
in  front,  the  Mont  du  Chat  is  seen  from  time 
to  time  rearing  its  rugged  front,  and  seeming 
to  close  the  pass.  About  one  o'clock,  over  the 
edges  of  the  hills,  some  heavy  clouds  were  seen 
rising  knotty  and  dull,  and  of  a  deep  lead 
colour,  except  where  the  sun  tipped  their  edges 
with  an  ochrey  yellow.  The  wind  was  from 
the  north-east,  and  the  clouds  were  coming 
from  the  south.  But  they  did  not  heed  the 
breeze  which  soon  began  to  fail  before  thera. 
''  Let  us  ride  faster,"  said  Edward,  "  the 
road  is  good  here ;"  and  on  he  went,  keeping 
his  eyes  on  the  heavy  masses,  but  fearing  no 
greater  inconvenience   than   a  wetting.     Ha 
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had  never  travelled  in  Savoy  before.  However, 
by  quick  trotting  he  saved  himself  and  his 
followers  for  about  two  hours,  but  by  that  time 
the  sun  was  hidden  and  great  drops  began  to 
fall.  Then  came  the  thunder  echoing  through 
the  hills,  and  then  a  complete  deluge.  Every 
thing  turned  grey,  and  the  old  castles  which 
strew  that  part  of  the  country  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  rocks  on  which  they 
stood. 

A  couple  of  hours  were  passed  by  the 
travellers,  under  an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock 
which  afforded  some  shelter  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  also  to  their  horses.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  rain  had  had  the  effect 
of  loosening  some  parts  of  the  cliff,  and  some 
large  masses  of  stone  began  to  fall,  giving  them 
warning  to  retreat  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  thunder  was  now  more  distant,  and  the 
flashes  of  lightning  further  apart,  but  the  rain 
continued  to  fall ;  not  so  heavily,  but  in  a  dull 
incessant  pour.     There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
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'but  to  ride  on,  and  even  then,  but  slow  progress 
could  be  made,  for  the  roads  were  cut  up  in  a 
terrible  manner,  the  smaller  streams  were 
swollen  so  as  to  be  well  nigh  impassable,  and 
here  and  there  the  way  was  nearly  blocked  up 
by  piles  of  rock  and  gravel.  Night  was  rapidly 
coming  on  ;  no  human  habitation  was  in  sight, 
except  a  scatterd  old  tower  here  and  there  in 
:ruins. 

At  length,  just  as  the  «un  sunk,  a  more  for- 
midable obstacle  than  ever  presented  itself. 
Where  the  road  took  a  rapid  descent  between 
some  high  rocky  ground  on  ithe  right,  and  the 
Jlhone  in  flood  upon  the  left,  just  at  the  spot 
where  one  of  the  branches  of  Guiers  joins  the 
larger  river,  an  immense  mass  of  rock,  under- 
mined by  the  torrent,  had  fallen  across  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  which  thus  blocked  up, 
had  flooded  the  whole  road.  By  the  side  of 
the  water,  gazing  disconsolately  at  the  rushing 
and  whirling  current,  was  a  group  of  men,  some 
four  in  number.     It  was  too  dark  for  Edward 
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■to  distinguish  who  they  were,  at  any  distance, 
but  when  he  came  near,  he  perceived  his  two 
old  friends,  the  Savoyard  blacksmiths,  and  two 
labourers  of  the  country,  whom  the  fall  of  the 
rock  and  the  inundation  had,  it  seemed,  cut  off 
from  theii  own  cottages  on  the  other  side. 

'^  Ah,  hong  jou,  hong  jou,  Seigneur,"  said  one 
of  the  blacksmiths,  who  had  dismounted  and 
was  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  "  we  came 
ail  along  the  road  with  you  after  all,  but  we 
kept  out  of  your  way  for  fear  of  your  pistols. 
Here  is  a  pretty  pass  I  We  shall  not  get  over 
to-night  these  men  say." 

"  Can  we  find  no  place  of  shelter  on  this 
side?"  asked  Edward,  whose  suspicion  of  the  two 
men  had  greatly  abated,  by  finding  they  had 
quietly  pursued  their  way  to  Savoy.  The 
blacksmith  shook  his  head. 

"  I  saw  an  old  castle  about  half  a  mile  back," 
said  the  young  Englishman,  "  it  was  not  far 
up  the  mountain." 

"  All  ruined  !  no  roof,"  replied  the  other, 
**  ask  them  yourself." 
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But  Edward  could  not  make  either  of  the 
peasants  comprehend  a  word  he  said,     "  We 
must  do  something,"    he  remarked.     "  It  is. 
growing  darker  every  moment,  and  it  would- 
give  us  some  sort  of  covering,  were  it   but: 
under  an  old  arch — Hark !  there  are  horse&> 
coming  on  the  other  side.     Those  men  will; 
be  into  the  torrent  if  they  do  not  mind;"  and 
raising  his  voice,  he  shouted  aloud  to  warn  the 
horsemen,  who  were  dashing  on  at  a  furious 
pace  from  the  side  of  Aix, 

The  wdnd  set  the  other  way,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  water  was  loud,  so  that  it  is  probable, 
his  shout  was  not  heard,  for  the  next  moment^ 
there  was  a  plunge  into  the  water  and  then  a- 
loud  cry  for  help. 

Edward  sprung  instantly  from  his  horse,  an4 
advanced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  stream. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Master  Ned,  for 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  try  it,"  said  Pierrot^ 
catching  his  arm. 

"  Here, take  the  horse,"  said  Edward,  sharply;: 
''  let  go  my  arm." 
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A  flash  of  lightning  came  at  that  moment, 
faint  indeed,  but  sufficient: to  shew  him  a  horse 
carried  away  towards  the  Ehone,, a  horseman 
who  had  pulled  up  just  in  time-  upon,  the 
other  brink,  and  a  man  struggling  in  the  water, 
and  trying  to  hold  by  a  smooth  mass  of  rock, 
fallen  right  in  the  middle  of  the  torrent,  about 
twelve  yards  from  him.  He  paused  not  to 
consider ;  but  ran  as  far  as  he  could  up  to  the 
waterjdashed  in, and  swam  with  all  his  strength 
towards  the  rock,  and  the  drowning  man  whom 
he  could  just  distinguish.  Borne  down  by  the 
current  he  drifted  right  to  the  rock,  calling 
aloud  in  French,  "  Do  not  touch  me  and  II 
will  save  youT* 

Such  warnings  are  usually  vain.  The  man's  - 
first  efiort  was  to  clutch  him  ;.  but  Edward  was 
prepared,  and  kept  him  off,  catching  him 
hghtly  by  the  back  of  the  neck.  We  have  said 
that  he  was  a  good  and  practiced  swimmer;, 
but  neither  skill  nor  strength  would  probably 
have  carried  him  across,  even  that  small  space. 
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of  twelve  yards  against  that  powerful  current. 
But  Jacques  Beaupre  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  exclaimed,  '*  Here,  Pierrot,  catch  my  hand. 
Let  us  all  be  drowned  in  company !"  and, 
running  in,  till  the  water  reached  his  shoulders, 
and  almost  carried  him  off  his  feet,  he  con- 
trived to  grasp  Edward's  arm  and  pull  him  till 
he  could  touch  ground. 

The  young  lad  was  almost  exhausted,  for 
the  man,  of  whom  he  had  never  loosened  his 
hold,  had  struggled  to  the  last  to  grasp  him, 
and  the  few  momencs  since  he  had  left  the 
rock,  had  been  all  one  confused  scene  of  strife 
amongst  the  dark  and  eddying  waters. 

^*  Here,  let  me  take  him,  sir,"  said  Jacques, 
^'  if  ever  a  man's  life  was  nobly  saved  it  is  his  ;" 
and,  throwing  his  brawny  arms  round  the 
stranger,  who  struggled  still,  he  carried  him 
on  to  the  road. 

Edward  paused  for  a  moment,  as  soon  as  he 
could  resist  the  stream,  to  draw  breath,  and 
then  slowly  joined  the  rest.     They  had  laid 

VOL.  II.  K. 
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the  stranger  down  on  the  bank,  and  for  a^ 
second  or  two  he  remained  quite  still,  though 
his  panting  breath  showed  that  his  life  was 
in  no  danger. 

"Here,  Moosoo,  take  some  of  this;"  said 
one  of  the  blacksmiths,  pouring  some  spirit 
out  of  a  bottle  into  the  stranger's  mouth,  "  you 
owe  that  young  seigneur  something;;  for  if  he 
had  not  been  here  you  would  have  been;  out 
of  Savoy  by  this  time." 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it,"  said  the  rescued- 
man,  faintly,  "  where  is  he — which  is  he." 

"  Look,  look  !"  cried  Pierrot;  *' there  is  a 
light  up  there,  in  one,  two,  three  windows. 
That  must  be  in  the  old  chateau  which  these 
fellows  said  was  all  in  ruins.  Let  us  go  up. 
We  shall  none  of  us  get  dry  here ;  it  is  rain- 
ing so  hard." 

"  Are  you  able,  sir,  to  walk  up  to  thgit 
castle  ?"  asked  Edward,  speaking  to  the  stran- 
ger, who  had  now  raised  himself  upon  his  arra. 
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*^  I  fear  your  poor  horse  is  lost,  beyond  all 
hope." 

"  Let  the  fiery  brute  go ;"  said  the  other, 
petulantly,  "  if  he  would  have  obeyed  the  rein 
I  should  not  have  been  in  this  plight.  I  will 
try  to  accompany  you  in  a  moment.  But 
what  castle  is  that?  It  must  be  Groslie,  I 
think." 

He  did  not  speak  very  good  French,  but, 
calling  to  one  of  the  Savoyard  peasants,  he 
addressed  him  in  his  own  language,  of  which 
he  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  command. 

The  good  man  instantly  began  to  speak 
fast  and  gesticulate  vehemently ;  and  trans- 
lating, as  best  he  could,  the  language  of  signs, 
Edward  concluded  that  the  Savoyard  was  try- 
ing to  dissuade  the  gentleman  from  going  to 
the  old  chateau  he  had  seen. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  asked  the  young 
Englishman — '^  he  seems  unwilling  we  should 

go-" 

''  Oh,   he   talks   nonsense,"   answered   tb© 
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stranger,  "  he  will  have  it  that  the  place  is 
haunted,  and  says  that  no  one  is  ever  seen 
there  by  day;  but  those  lights  appear  from 
time  to  time  at  night — smugglers,  most  likely, 
or  coiners  ;  but  we  are  too  many  for  them  to 
do  us  any  harm."  As  he  spoke  he  raised  him- 
self slowly  upon  his  feet,  and  said  to  the 
friendly  blacksmith,  "  Give  me  some  more  of 
those  strong  waters,  my  friend,  I  will  pay 
you  well  for  them." 

The  m^n  readily  supplied  him,  and  he  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  proceed  ;  but  the  two 
peasants  could  not  be  induced,  by  any  means, 
to  accompany  the  rest.  One  of  the  black- 
smiths, however,  produced  a  lantern  and  can- 
dle from  the  packs  which  each  carried  behind 
his  saddle,  and  the  party  set  out,  not  without 
fresh  remonstrances  from  the  two  peasants. 

"  If  they  be  devils  we  do  not  fear  them," 
replied  the  stranger,  and  then  added  some 
directions  which  probably  referred  to  the  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  able  to  stop  his  horse  in 
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time,  and  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the 
torrent. 

The  peasants  seemed  to  treat  the  stranger 
with  much  respect,  but  even  when  by  the  aid 
of  a  flint  and  steel  the  lantern  was  lighted,  it 
was  impossible  for  Edward  to  discern  more  of 
the  other's  person  than  sufficient  to  satisfy 
him  that  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  appear- 
ance, tall  and  well  formed,  though  slight,  and 
clothed  as  one  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
ascent  was  somewhat  laborious,  but  not  long 
after  they  had  once  discovered  the  right  road, 
and  about  twenty  minutes  brought  the  party 
to  an  old  bridge  and  gate  under  a  deep  arch. 
By  the  faint  light  of  the  candle,  which  was  by 
this  time  well  nigh  burnt  out,  the  place  looked 
fully  as  ruinous  and  desolate  as  the  peasants 
had  represented  it  to  be.  The  rugged  outlines 
of  some  of  the  towers  showed  how  much  of 
the  masonry  had  fallen,  and  the  key- stone  of 
the  arch  and  a  large  mass  of  rubbish  only  left 
room  for  the  horses  to  pass  one  at  a  time. 
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Still,  however,  the  light  they  had  seen  from 
below  continued  to  stream  from  three  windows, 
in  a  great,  dark,  shapeless  mass  of  buildings, 
and  the  approach  of  the  new  comers  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  persons 
within,  if  there  were  any. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Edward,  pausing 
under  the  arch.  "  As  we  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  persons  we  shall  find  within,  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared.  The  priming  of  my  pistols  may 
be  damp,  though  the  holsters  are  made  as  tight 
as  possible ;"  and,  standing  under  the  shelter 
of  the  walls,  he  took  the  weapons  from  his 
saddle  bow,  threw  the  powder  out  of  the  pans 
and  primed  them  anew.  He  then  took  the 
very  useful  precautions  of  ascertaining  that  no 
water  had  entered  the  barrels,  and  that  the 
balls  were  still  in  their  places. 

"  Ay,  he  has  got  two  lives  there,"  said  Pier- 
rot, keeping  close  to  his  master ;  and  then 
fastening  the  horses  to  some  chains  which 
hung    about    the    bridge,    the    whole    party 
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advanced  towards  the  building  in  which  the 
light  was  seen.  A  low  and  narrow  door 
admitted  them  to  the  foot  of  a  small  stone 
staircase ;  and,  hghted  by  the  bhnking  lantern, 
they  began  to  ascend.  They  had  hardly  gone 
half  way  up — Edward  with  one  pistol  in  his 
belt  and  the  other  in  his  hand — when  they 
heard  a  clear  merry  peal  of  laughter,  and  some- 
what hurrying  his  pace,  lest  the  candle  should 
go  out  before  they  reached  the  object  of  their 
search,  the  young  Englishman  reached  a  little 
ante-room,  with  a  door  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  the  large  key  hole  of  which  a  ray  of 
light  streamed  out  upon  the  floor. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  without  ceremony; 
but  the  scene  which  the  interior  of  the  large 
hall  or  chamber  presented,  was  what  none  of 
the  party  expected.  Seated  round  a  large  table, 
on  which  were  the  remains  of  an  abundant 
meal,  with  plenty  of  wine,  and  sundry  papers 
and  maps,  was  a  party  of  gentlemen  richly 
dressed,  with  the  exception  of  one^who  occupied 
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the  top  of  the  board,  and  who  was  haoited  as 
an  ecclesiastic.  A  gentleman  on  the  Abbe's 
right  hand,  was  in  the  very  act  of  speaking 
with  some  gesticulation,  when  the  door  was 
flung  open,  but  he  instantly  stopped.  The 
party  at  the  door  stopped  too,  in  much  surprise, 
and  each  group  gazed  upon  the  other  for  at 
moment  in  silence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  hall  was  lighted  by  three  large  sconces, 
hung  against  that  part  of  the  wall  nearest  to 
the  table,  but  still  the  extent  of  the  chamber 
rendered  the  light  feeble,  except  immediately 
tinder  the  burners.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
appearance  of  Edward  Langdale  and  his  com- 
panions was  very  prepossessing.  Edward  him- 
self had  his  hat  and  plume,  for  they  had  been 
thrown  oflf  before  he  plunged  into  the  water, 
K.  3. 
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but  his  dress  was  all  soiled  and  dripping* 
The  stranger  whom  he  had  saved  was  in  a  still 
worse  plight ;  his  hat,  of  course,  had  been  lost 
in  his  struggle  with  the  torrent,  and  his  fore* 
head  and  part  of  his  face  were  covered  with 
dripping  locks  of  long  black  hair.  His  sword, 
which  had  remained  in  the  sheath,  was  the 
only  distinguishing  mark  of  a  gentleman  about 
him.  Pierrot  and  Jacques  Beaupre  looked 
far  more  like  bravos  than  the  followers  of  an 
En^^lish  gentleman  of  those  days,  and  the 
two  ill-favoured  blacksmiths,  one  armed  with  a 
half-extinguished  lantern  and  the  other  with  a 
sledge  hammer,  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  or 
respectability  of  the  group. 

No  wonder  then  that  several  of  the  gentle- 
men at  the  table  laid  their  hands  upon  their 
swords,  and  the  one  who  had  been  speaking, 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  exclaiming  in  a 
threatening  tone,  "  What  is  this  ?  What  means 
this  ill-mannered  intrusion  ? — Who  are  you, 
sirs,  and  what  seek  you  here  ?" 

"  Shelter  from  the  storm,  and  food  if  it  cau 
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be  procured,"  said  Edward,  "  we  knew  not 
upon  whom — ."  But  before  he  could  finish 
the  sentence,  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  started  forward  and  caught  him  by 
the  hand,  exclaiming,  *^  What,  Ned,  my  boy ! 
How  came  you  to  seek  me  here  ?"' 

**  I  did  not  seek  you,  my  Lord ;"  replied 
Edward,  '^  and,  to  say  the  truth,  if  I  had  known 
you  were  here,  I  should  not  have  come — I  was 
on  my  way  to  Aix  to  join  your  Lordship,  accord- 
ing to  your  commands;  but  the  road  is  im- 
passable. Some  of  us  have  been  half  drowned, 
and  though  this  is  a  desolate-looking  place,  we 
said,  '  any  port  in  a  storm."* 

'*  But  who  are  these  gentlemen  with  you?" 
asked  Lord  Montagu,  still  speaking  in  French, 
but  running  his  eye  somewhat  doubtfully  over 
the  group  of  ^\e  persons,  wdio  had  advanced 
some  way  from  the  door. 

*'  Those  two,"  answered  Edward,  in  the 
same  gay  tone,  which  was  generally  affected 
by  pages  of  noble  houses,  '^  those  two  are  my 
servants,  or   rather  your  Lordship's,  the  re* 
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nowned  and  reformed  Pierrot  la  Grange,  and' 
the  facetious  Jacques  Beaupre.  Those  two — 
the  one  with  the  lantern,  and  the  other  with 
the  hammer,  are  two  respectable  blacksmiths 
and  horse  doctors,  who  have  joined  themselves 
on  to  me  and  mine,  and  did  good  service  in 
curing  one  of  my  horses.  They  profess  to  be 
Savoyards  returning  to  their  own  country." 

"  They  shall  be  welcome,"  said  Lord  Mon-- 
tagu,  smiling, "  most  welcome,  for  I  have  no  less 
than  five  good  orses  sick  of  some  distemper  at 
Chambery.  But  who  is  the  other,  that  gentle- 
man who  seems  half  drowned  ?" 

*'  He  was  half  drowned  a  few  minutes  ago, 
my  Lord,"  replied  the  youth,  "  and  so  was  I ; 
but  he  will  probably  tell  you  more  of  himself, 
if  you  will  ask  him.  His  horse  leaped  with 
him  into  the  river,  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to 
get  him  out." 

*'  I  hold  it  but  courteous  in  these  bad  times," 
said  Lord  Montagu,  "  to  follow  the  old 
knightly  rule,  and  ask  no  stranger  any  ques- 
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tions — before  he  has  cut  your  throat — and  there- 
fore we  will  invite  him  to  sup,  and  leave  him  to 
explain  himself — He  seems  a  gentleman." 

"Yes,  my  Lord,"  was  all  Edward's  reply; 
but  there  was  a  very  peculiar  expression  crossed 
his  countenance  as  he  uttered  those  three 
words,  which,  had  Lord  Montagu  seen  it,  might 
have  caused  more  enquiry.  That  nobleman, 
however,  had  turned  to  speak  for  a  moment 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  been  seated  with 
him ;  and  he  then  advanced  to  the  stranger, 
inviting  him  courteously  to  be  seated,  and  take 
some  refreshment,  and  expressing  sorrow  for 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  him.  He  also 
bade  the  other  four  sit  down  and  eat ;  and  there 
being  no  place  for  so  many  at  the  table,  filled 
as  it  was,  most  of  those  who  had  already  sup- 
ped, rose  and  gathered  together  at  the  end  of 
the  board,  Edward  taking  his  place  amongst 
them  without  touching  any  thing. 

Lord  Montagu  introduced  him  to  the 
rest,   in  kind  terms,  saying,  "  My  page  and 
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young  friend,  Monsieur  Edward  Langdale — 
Monsieur  le  Prince  de — Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
— Monsieur  1'  Abbe  Scaglia,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  prime  Minister.  We  came  here  on  a 
little  party  of  pleasure,  Ned,  and  sat  long  over 
our  cups,  in  truth  hardly  hearing  that  the 
storm  was  still  going  no.  Come,  my  good 
youth,  sit  down  and  eat.  You  must  be  well 
weary  of  all  the  adventures,  which  the  fair 
Duchess  writes  me,  you  have  gone  through. 
Eat,  boy,  eat !" 

'•'  Your  pardon,  my  Lord,"  said  Edward, 
gravely,  "  I  will  take  a  cup  of  wine  here  stand- 
ing :  that  is  all.  I  have  much  to  tell  your 
lordship." 

"  By  and  by — by  and  by,"  said  Lord  Montagu, 
'*  we  shall  ha^e  plenty  of  time,  and  plenty  to 
talk  of.     Well  drink,  if  you  will  not  eat." 

Edward  Langdale  advanced  to  the  table, 
filled  himself  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  returned 
with  it  to  Lord  Montagu's  side.  Before  he 
could  raise  it  to  his  lips,  however,  the  Stranger 
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wliom  he  had  saved  from  drowning,  turned 
Tound  his  head,  saying,  with  a  pohte  smile, 
**  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  with 
you,  young  gentleman,  in  memory  of  the  ser- 
vice you  renderd  me.  I  do  not  know  your 
name,  though  your  face  is  very  familiar  to  me." 

A  dark  cloud  gathered  upon  Edward  Lang- 
dale's  brow;  and  he  answered,  not  sharply, 
but  with  stern,  cold  bitterness,  "  I  neither  eat 
with  you  nor  drink  with  you,  sir." 

The  stranger  started  up  with  his  face  all  on 
fire,  and  exclaimed,  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword.  "  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me, 
sir,*' 

**  I  mean  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  youth, 
boldly,  "  that  I  am  Edward  Langdale — your 
father  s  son  ;  and  that  you  have  robbed  me  of 
that  to  which  neither  he  nor  you  had  any  right 
— my  sweet  mother's  estates." 

"  Robbed!  robbed!"  cried  Sir  Richard  Lang- 
dale,  furiously  drawing  his  sword. 

^' Aj^,  robbed—  swindled,  if  you  like  it  better^" 
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said  Edward.  "  Put  up  your  sword  or  sheath 
it  here,"  he  continued,  throwing  his  arms  wide 
open  and  exposing  his  chest.  "  I  do  not  fight 
with  my  hrother." 

The  other  rushed  upon  him  Hke  a  madman. 

"  What  is  this  !  What  is  this,"  cried  the 
Abhe  Scagha,  running  forward. 

''  Back  madman,"  exclaimed  Lord  Montagu, 
:seizing  Richard  Langdale  by  the  collar. 

Pierrot  la  Grange  also  darted  forward  and 
tried  to  push  between.  But  all  were  too  late. 
Edward  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  fall, 
and  his  brother  withdrew  his  sword  all  drip- 
ping with  blood. 

The  burly  blacksmith  advanced  towards 
him,  with  his  hammer  raised,  in  the  act  to 
strike  him  on  the  head,  exclaiming,  in  very 
good  French ,  "  The  murdering  villain !  he 
has  killed  the  man  who  saved  his  life  at  the 
risk  of  his  own,  not  an  hour  ago  !  But  Lord 
Montagu  caught  his  arm,  saying,  "  Stand 
back  I     This  must  be  enquired  into  by  justice. 
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No  more  slaughter  here — sir,  give  up  your 
sword  I     You  are  a  prisoner." 

"  Aid,  all  men,  to  arrest  him  !"  cried  the 
Abbe  Scaglia,  ^'  I  command  you,  in  the  Duke's 
name !" 

Sir  Richard  Langdale  moved  not  a  muscle^ 
but  stood  gazing  at  the  fallen  form  of  his  bro- 
ther, with  a  face  as  pale  as  marble  and  his  lips 
bloodless.  Such  sudden  changes  of  feeling 
will  often  take  place  in  terrible  circumstances.. 
When  the  dreadful  deed,  prompted  by  fierce  fire 
of  passion,  is  once  done,  we  know  all  its  horrors; 
but  not  before.  The  consummation  is  like 
the  lightning  flash  upon  a  corpse  ;  showing 
every  ghastly  feature  more  livid  and  frightful 
from  the  remorse-like  glare  that  darts  across 
it.  Suddenly  he  started  ;  raised  his  two  hands 
to  his  head,  tearing  his  long  black  hair,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Curse  the  lands !  curse  the 
riches !" 

"  Here,"  cried  Lord  Montagu,  '^  take  him 
away  you  two,  guard  him  safely,  but  do  him 
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no  hurt.  You,  stout  fellow,  aid  us  to  raise 
this  poor  lad,  and  let  us  see  if  nothing  can 
be  done  for  him.  On  my  life,  I  would  as 
soon  have  lost  my  brother." 

"  Let  me  tend  him,  sir,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
with  the  lantern,  "  I  have  cured  many  a  horse 
as  bad  hurt  as  he  ;  and  a  horse  and  a  man  are 
much  the  same  thing." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Lord  Montagu,  who  even 
at  that  moment,  could  not  altogether  resist  the 
joking  spirit  of  his  times  and  his  party. 
"  Heaven,  how  he  bleeds  1  Gentlemen,  he  was 
the  noblest  lad,  the  promptest  with  hand,  and 
head  and  heart,  I  ever  saw.  Poor  Edward, 
can  we  do  nothing  for  you  ?" 

As  lie  spoke,  they  raised  the  youth  and  laid 
him  on  the  table,  and  the  blacksmith  tore  open 
his  vest.  The  movement  seemed  to  awaken 
him  a  little ;  and  probably  with  thoughts  far 
distant,  he  exclaimed  in  a  faint  voice,  "  No, 
never — no,  not  with  life  !"  But  the  rough 
hands  staid  not  their  work,  and  after  gazing  for 
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an  instant  at  his  wounded  side,  the  man  turned 
to  his  companion,  saying,  ''  Ivan,  run  down 
and  bring  up  the  pack,  quick.  We  can  stop 
the  bleeding.  Do  you  not  see,  it  does  not 
jerk?  Then,  if  none  of  the  vitals  be  touched — ." 

"  A  hundred  crowns  if  you  save  him  till  we 
can  get  to  Aix;"  said  Lord  Montagu. 

"  I  think  I  can  save  him  altogether,"  said 
the  man.  "  The  thing  is,  people  will  not  treat 
man,  as  if  he  were  a  beast ;  and  so  they  kill 
him.  Man  and  beast  are  only  flesh,  and  all 
flesh  is  grass." 

But  it  is  needless  to  discuss  or  to  display  any 
further  the  views  and  principles  of  Edward's 
somewbatrougli  doctor,  or  to  detail  the  treatment 
he  underwent.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of 
bustle  and  confusion, and  the  much  talking  and 
the  recommendation  of  many  remedies  which 
could  not  be  procured,  and  would  have  done 
no  good,  if  they  could.  Suffice  it  that  the 
bleeding  was  soon  stayed,  and  that  Edward 
recovered  from  the  fainting  fit  into  which  the 
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wound,  probably  penetrating  some  very  sen- 
sitive part  had  thrown  him.  The  blacksmith 
by  no  means  wanted  mother  wit,  and  his  treat- 
ment was  probably  based  upon  the  sound 
principle  of  merely  aiding  nature.  The  lad 
spoke  a  few  words,  and  they  tried  to  impose 
silence  upon  him,  but  he  would  not  hold  his 
peace,  till  those  around  assured  him,  that  no 
one  had  hurt  his  brother,  and  that  he  was  safe 
in  another  chamber. 

All  Lord  Montagu's  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to 
get  him  to  Aix,  and  he  went  out  himself,  and 
sent  out  more  than  once  to  see  if  the  storm 
was  over.  Luckily  for  Edward,  it  continued 
all  night  and  part  of  the  next  morning — I  say 
luckily,  for  the  hands  in  which  he  was,  were, 
probably,  better  calculated  to  bring  about  his 
recovery,  than  any  which  could  have  been 
found  in  a  small  town  in  Savoy,  as  medical 
science  went  in  those  times.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  party  assembled  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  could  in  disagreeable 
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circumstances  of  many  kinds ;  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  Sir  Richard  Langdale  was  heard 
through  the  night,  beating  incessantly  the 
floor  of  the  room  above.  Towards  morning 
that  wearisome  footfall  ceased,  and  Lord 
Montagu,  who  sat  by  Edward's  side,  and  was 
still  awake,  said  to  himself,  "  That  poor  wretch 
has  fallen  asleep  at  length.  Now  which  is  the 
happiest,  he  or  poor  Ned  here  ?  I  would 
rather  be  that  boy  than  the  man  who  has  killed 
his  own  brother.  They  say  that  Edward  saved 
his  life  too,  not  an  hour  before — Very  likely  ! 
He  is  fit  for  any  gallant  act — Heaven  what 
must  tliat  man's  thoughts  be  ?" 

Soon  after,  the  Abbe  Scaglia  roused  himself, 
in  the  corner  where  he  had  ensconsed  him, 
and,  moving  quietly  up,  talked  in  a  low  tone 
for  some  twenty  minutes,  with  Lord  Montagu. 
They  then  roused  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
had  been  supping  there,  and  then  went  down 
into  the  court  yard,  where  they  found  the 
horses  of  Edward  Langdale  and  his  compg,- 
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nions.  Their  own  were  hidden  in  one  of 
those  deep  vaults  under  the  great  tower,  which 
were  common  in  most  feudal  castles,  especially 
in  border  dictricts,  as  a  safe  and  silent  recep- 
tacle of  stolen  cattle  and  horses.  Though  it 
was  still  raining,  most  of  the  party  mounted 
and  rode  away,  promising  to  send  up  a  litter 
and  a  surgeon  as  soon  as  the  road  was  passa- 
ble. Lord  Montagu  himself  said  he  would 
remain  with  the  poor  lad,  and  re-ascended  to 
the  chamber  where  he  had  left  him. 

All  was  silent  there :  the  wounded  youth 
had  fallen  into  a  sleep  which  seemed  calm, 
and  the  two  blacksmiths  were  nodding  beside 
him.  The  Enghsh  nobleman  then  went  up 
to  the  floor  above,  where  he  found  Jacques 
Beaupre  asleep  across  the  door,  and  Pierrot 
sitting  up,  but  rubbing  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  long  awake. 

In  answer  to  the  nobleman's  questions, 
Pierrot  detailed  all  that  had  occurred  upon  the 
road,  and  dwelt  upon  the  gallant  conduct  of 
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his  young  master.  "  He  little  thought,"  said 
the  man,  "  that  he  was  risking  his  own  hfe  to 
save  the  very  man  who  would  kill  him.  But 
I  have  often  heard  say,  that  it  is  unlucky  to 
rescue  a  man  from  drowning.  As  to  this  man 
in  here,  sir,  I  believe  he  is  mad;  for  he  has 
been  walking  about  all  night — sometimes 
talking  to  himself,  sometimes  groaning  as  if 
his  heart  would  break.  I  had  better  wake 
him,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No,  no  I  let  him  sleep,  if  he  can  ;"  said 
Lord  Montagu,  quickly,  "  well  may  he  groan. 
Pray  Heaven  neither  of  us  may  ever  have  such^ 
cause,  my  man.  When  you  hear  him  move 
get  him  some  wine.  There  is  still  some  down; 
stairs.  Till  then  let  him  alone.  If  he  sleeps,, 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  him." 

Thus  saying,  he  went  down  again  ;  and 
finding  every  thing  as  before,  approached  the 
window,  and  gazed  at  the  morning  light,  still 
pale  and  blue,  spreading  up  from  the  mountain 
edges  into  the  rainy  sky..    After  about  half  aai 
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hour,  Edward  turned  painfully,  and  asked  for 
some  water.  His  lord  gave  it  to  him  with  a 
kindly  word  or  two,  and  the  blacksmiths  awoke 
up  and  examined  the  wound.  They  seemed 
satisfied  with  its  appearance,  and  one  of  them 
said,  loud  enough  for  Edward  to  hear.  *'  He 
will  get  well,  sir." 

Oh  what  a  blessed  thing  is  hope  !  Those 
few  words  were  a  better  balm  than  any  druggist 
could  have  supplied.  They  brought  with  them 
too  the  thought  of  Lucette,  and  beckoning  to 
Lord  Montagu  to  hold  down  his  head,  he 
whispered,  "  If  I  should  die,  my  lord,  I  beseech 
you  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the  old  Marquise  de 
Lagny  to  tell  her  the  fact.  She  will  be  with 
the  court  of  France  ivherever  that  may  be." 

"  No,  no,  you  will  get  well,  Ned,"  said  Lord 
Montagu,  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  I  do  not  intend 
to  part  with  you  yet.  But  now  you  must 
positively  be  silent,  if  you  would  not  increase 
the  evil." 

Some  four  or  five  hours  passed,  the  rain 
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cleared  away ;  the  sun  broke  out ;  and  Lord 
Montagu  looked  anxiously  from  the  windows, 
which  were  turned  towards  the  road,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  promised  Htter.  All  he  could  see, 
however,  was  a  large  party  of  Savoyard 
peasantry,  working  hard,  apparently  to  remove 
some  obstruction  from  the  high  way. 

He  was  still  gazing  forth,  when  Pierrot 
appeared  at  the  door,  and,  finding  all  still, 
beckoned  to  him. 

*'  My  Lord,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  when 
Montagu  had  joined  him,  ''  I  can  hear  nothing 
of  that  man  above,  nor  Jacques  either.  He 
could  not  get  out  of  the  window,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  had  hanged  himself." 

Lord  Montagu  started,  and  instantly  ran  up 
stairs,  thinking  the  conclusion  at  which  Pierrot 
had  jumped,  not  at  all  improbable.  He  opened 
the  door  gently  and  looked  around.  The  sun 
was  shining  full  into  the  room,  but  Sir  Richard 
Langdale  was  not  there.  The  only  thing  that 
could  indicate  the  mode  of  his  escape,  was  sl 

VOL.  II.  L. 
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yiair  of  large  riding  boots,  very  wet,  which  lay 
on  the  floor ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  opening 
the  door  cautiously,  while  the  two  men  were 
asleep,  he  had  stepped  lightly  over  them,  and 
then  gone  down  the  stairs. 

''  What  a  thing  is  the  love  of  life  !"  thought 
Lord  Montagu,  "  this  man  would  rather  live 
miserable  than  risk  the  grave.  However,  I 
cannot  be  sorry,  and  I  believe  poor  Ned  will  be 
glad." 

He  entered  the  room  below  as  silently  as 
possible ;  but  Edward,  who  had  heard  his  rapid 
step  running  up  the  stairs,  turned  his  head, 
asking,  "  Is  there  any  thing  the  matter  above?" 

"  Only  that  your  brother  has  escaped,"  said 
his  lord. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
smile.     "  Pray  do  not  pursue  him,  my  lord." 

"  I  will  not,"  replied  Lord  Montagu,  *'make 
your  mind  easy,  Ned." 

**  Here  come  some  people  with  a  litter  up 
the  hill,"  observed  one  of  the  blacksmiths. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The  auberge,  the  cabaret,  the  gite,  were  the 
usual  places  of  repose  for  travellers  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  as  they  had  been 
under  that  of  his  father,  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Some  change,  indeed,  had  takeu  place  in  point 
of  comfort  and  refinement ;  and  even  before 
the  epoch  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  was 
now  rapidly  approaching,  many  an  auberge 
was  a  very  comfortable  and  luxurious  dwelling. 
L.  2. 
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But  there  was  another  roof,  which,  in  those 
days,  afforded  in  Catholic  countries — and  even 
now  affords,  on  the  less  frequented  lines  of 
travel — a  more  peaceful,  and  little  less  comfort- 
able or  luxurious  resting  spot  than  the  houses  of 
public  entertainment.  This  was  the  large 
monastery,  the  abbey,  or  the  priory  of  any 
of  the  hospitable  orders  ;  and  in  Savoy  these 
were  peculiarly  numerous,  as  their  splendid 
ruins  still  attest. 

Alas,  that  in  the  march  of  what  we  call 
improvement,  so  much  that  is  good  is  swept 
away  !  Many  undoubtedly  were  the  vices  and 
the  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  Romish 
Church ;  much  we  Protestants  believe  was  the 
corruption  of  her  faith;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  the  whole  world  will  own  that  to 
that  church  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
arts,  institutions,  faith  itself  preserved,  and 
will  regret  that  in  the  fanatical  zeal  of  religious 
innovation,  the  good  and  the  bad  were  pro? 
miscuously  crushed  together, 
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With  the  men  who  bore  the  htter  sent  hy 
the  Abbe  Scagha,  was  a  surgeon  of  some  emi- 
nence,  who  strongly  advised  that  the  wounded 
youth  should  be  carried  to  the  Abbe  of  St. 
Pierre — rather  than  to  a  noisy  inn  in  Aix.  It 
was  but  a  mile  from  the  city,  he  said ;  the  air 
was  pure  and  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
sisters — who  were  of  an  order  of  charity — 
would  be  worth  more  than  that  of  any  nurses 
who  could  be  found  in  the  town.  They  were 
the  servants  of  God  :  the  others  were  the  ser- 
vants of  Mammon ;  and  no  one  could  doubt 
which  would  do  their  duty  best. 

His  reasoning  was  conclusive  ;  and  Edward 
Langdale  was  accordingly  carried  to  the  Abbey 
and  kindly  received. 

No  need  to  dwell  upon  his  illness.  It  was 
severe,  but  it  was  not  fatal;  and,  by  the 
reader's  leave,  we  will  advance  six  days  in  our 
story,  and  look  into  the  chamber,  which  had 
been  assigned  him  in  the  hospital  part  of  the 
building.     Lord  Montugu  sat  by  his  bedside, 
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with  a  cheerful  look  ;  and  the  young  man  was 
already  able  to  raise  himself  upon  his  arm  and 
listen  to,  or  answer  questions.  His  noble 
friend  had  passed  the  intervening  time  as  he 
had  proposed,  at  Aix,  and  his  days  were  full 
of  business  and  excitement ;  but  still  he  had 
found  leisure  to  ride  out  each  day  and  visit 
his  page. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  he  said,  "  you  are  now  in  a 
fair  way.  The  surgeon  tells  me  there  is  no 
doubt  of  your  recovery,  if  you  have  even 
tolerable  prudence ;  so  I  shall  leave  you  for 
a  day  or  two  and  go  to  Turin.  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  travel,  shortly  after  I  come  back; 
for  I  have  wanted  you  much  during  your  long 
absence,  and  shall  want  you  more  now.  There 
is  Henry  Freeland,  he  is  stupid  as  an  ass ; 
and  then  George  Abbott,  who  has  sense  enough , 
when  you  give  him  three  hours  to  think 
over  what  he  has  to  do,  is  slow  as  an  elephant." 

'*  I  was  indeed  very  long  on  my]  journey, 
my  lord,"  replied  Edward ;   but  I  assure  you  I 
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could  not  help  it.  One  unfortunate  accident 
after  another  detained  me,  as  I  have  partly 
told  you." 

"  Ay,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  wrote  me  all 
that,"  said  Montagu.  **  You  were  ill  from  a 
knock  on  the  head  at  Rochelle.  You  are  too 
quick,  my  boy  :  and  I  dare  say  brought  it  on 
yourself;  but  I  would  rather  have  a  ready 
hand  and  a  ready  head  than  a  slow  heart  and 
a  dull  understanding.  It  was  unfortunate,  it 
is  true  ;  for  it  gave  an  excuse  for  sending  away 
Lord  Denbigh's  fleet.  But  that  was  all  a  pre- 
text. We  understand  these  Rochellois  well, 
and  they  will  quarrel  amongst  themselves  till 
they  lose  their  city.  Then  you  were  caught 
by  this  great  Cardinal,  and  detained  by  him. 
You  must  tell  me  all  about  that  by  and  by. 
It  is  a  marvel  he  hanged  you  not ;  and  you 
must  have  managed  him  skilfully.  But  tell 
me  about  these  two  blacksmith  horse-doctors 
you  had  with  you.  They  say  they  met  you  on 
the  road  at  Chartres,  and  that  you  would  have 
none  of  their  company." 


2M 
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"  They  say  true,  my  lord,"  answered  Edward, 
"  I  liked  not  their  faces  ;  and  wished  to  ride 
alone.  Besides,  I  have  seen  one  of  them,  I 
am  sure,  at  Nantes,  in  the  court  of  the  castle; 
and  I  feared  he  might  be  one  of  the  Cardinal's 
people.  But  as  he  is  here,  in  Savoy,  whither  he 
said,  from  the  first,  he  was  coming,  I  was 
probably  mistaken.  However,  it  is  always 
better  to  be  sure  of  your  company." 

*'  Oh  !  they  are  honest  fellows,"  said  Lord 
Montagu ;  ''  and,  as  I  am  continually  wanting  a 
smith,  I  have  engaged  them  both  to  go  with 
me,  at  least  as  far  as  Liege.  If  they  were  the 
Cardinal's  men  they  would  not  go  out  of  the 
Cardinal's  reach." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  those 
days,  in  Europe,  men  were  much  in  the  samo 
state  as  travellers  in  Hindoostan  at  present. 
Each  servant  you  had  with  you  had  his 
specialty,  and  the  train  of  a  man  of  means  and 
retinue  consisted  of  a  dozen  more  persons 
than  any  one  now  requires.     It  is  true,  that  at 
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great  towns  you  would  find  artificers  of  all  sorts, 
ready  to  repair  your  coach,  or  shoe  your  horses 
or  perform  any  services  which  the  accidents  of 
the  road  might  require.  But  if  one  of  those 
accidents  occurred  between  great  town  and 
great  town,  you  might  have  to  travel  twenty 
miles  with  a  lame  horse  or  a  broken  vehicle, 
unless  you  had  some  one  with  you  capable  of 
rectifying  the  mischance  upon  the  spot.  Poor 
men  were  obliged  to  submit  to  such  incon- 
veniences, but  rich  men  prepared  against  them ; 
and  as  Lord  Montagu  s  object  was  haste,  and 
that  rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  the  best 
concealment,  he  very  naturally  desired  to  guard 
against  all  impediments. 

The  object  of  that  nobleman,  in  the  long 
journey  which  he  was  even  then  taking,  was 
to  forward  the  great  schemes  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  favourite  of  two  kings,  and 
ruler,  for  a  time,  of  both  king  and  people.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  and  daring  enterprise  ;  of 
bold  and  courageous  action,  but  of  small  fore- 
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sight  and  of  less  discretion.  Unlortunate  in 
action,  from  causes  which  he  often  could  not 
controul,  he  was  great  in  purpose,  and  even 
obstinate  in  resolution^  The  fault  was 
generally  a  want  of  the  capacity  for  detail,  and 
a  miscalculation  of  the  means  in  his  power,  as 
proportioned  to  the  end  he  had  in  view.  For 
the  first  time  in  life,  however,  he  had  now  con- 
sidered his  steps  well,  and  devised  each  move 
on  the  political  chess  board  accurately.  What- 
ever were  his  motives — none  has,  none  ever 
will, perhaps,  discover  them — his  present  object 
was  to  humble  France,  and  to  raise  England 
at  her  expense  ;  and  while  he  himself  prepared 
eagerly  for  a  war  in  which  he  was  not  fitted 
for  command,  his  most  intimate  friend  and 
confident  Lord  Montagu  was  entrusted  with 
the  execution  of  that  great  political  scheme, 
which  is  the  only  bright  point  in  Buckingham's 
career  as  a  statesman.  His  task  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  unite  every  discontented  person 
and  party  in  France  against  the    crown,    to 
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combine  Huguenots  with  dissatisfied  Catholics, 
a  turbulent  nobility  with  a  turbulent  people, 
and  to  disunite  the  powers,  wherever  they 
might  be,  which  supported  the  throne.  But 
in  the  next  place,  came  the  still  more  important 
part  of  the  scheme.  It  was  to  bring  together 
all  the  foreign  enemies  of  France — a  discordant 
and  heterogeneous  body — and  to  direct  their 
efforts  in  one  concentrated  torrent,  a  kingdom 
already  distracted  by  internal  feuds. 

Few  men  could  have  been  better  fitted  for  these 
tasks  ;  but  yet  in  some  respects  Lord  Montagu 
was  wanting.  He  was  somewhat  too  confiding; 
though  politic,  he  was  not  sufficiently  reserved  ; 
though  clearsighted  in  great  matters,  he  was 
not  observant  of  small  particulars. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  successful  in  all  he  had 
attempted;  and  now,  by  Edward's  bedside,  he 
spoke  with  some  satisfaction  of  all  he  had 
done — how  he  had  remained  in  France,  in 
despite  of  the  terrible  minister  who  then 
already  ruled  the  destinies  of  that  great  country 
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— how  he  had  passed  from  house  to  house^ 
and  castle  to  castle,  giving  consistency  to  plans 
and  directions  to  purposes,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  vague  and  undefined — how  he 
had  obtained  written  assurances  of  co-operation 
and  support,  from  many  of  the  most  powerful 
nobility,  and  the  most  influential  factions  in 
France.  How  his  eflforts  in  Spain,  and  Lo- 
raine,  and  Savoy  were  all  on  the  eve  of  triumph. 
*'  Here,"  he  said,  "  I  have  met  with  more 
difficulty  than  I  expected.  The  court  of  the- 
Duke  is  divided.  Many  of  his  advisers  have 
been  gained  by  Richelieu,  and  a  number  of  the 
chief  nobility  are  attached  to  an  alliance  with 
France.  It  was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  friend  the  Abbe  Scaglia,  and  to  commit 
irrevocably  to  our  party,  many  of  the  most 
influeniiii  of  the  nobles,  that  we  held  the 
secret  i^^etmg  in  the  old  chateau  of  Groslie> 
wher  'iiuid    us   so   unexpectedly.     Your 

coir  i.ot  iri  nith   inopportune;  for  all 
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was  settled,  and  further  discussion  would 
rather  have  done  harm  tlian  good." 

"  I  am  glad  your  lordship  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  great  matters,"  said  Edward,  "  while  I 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  in  small  ones.. 
Indeed,  though  I  cannot  trace  my  want  of 
success  to  any  fault  of  my  own,  yet  I  cannot 
help  feelin,i(  that  my  failure  to  accomplish  any 
thing  that  was  entrusted  to  me  must  have 
shaken  your  lordship's  confidence  in  me. 
Either  I  must  have  been  stupid  or  most  un- 
fortunate, which  is  perhaps  worse." 

"  Nonsense,  Ned ;"  said  Lord  Montagu.. 
"  Many  of  the  most  successful  men  I  have 
ever  known  failed  in  their  first  efforts — some 
failed  for  many  years.  There  is  in  circum- 
stance, my  good  youth,  a  dead  weight  which 
no  human  strength  can  overcome.  We  sent 
you  to  France  because  you  were  likely  to  pass 
where  no  man  of  riper  years  and  known  repu- 
tation could  have  made  his  way ;  but  we 
were  well  aware  that  you  had  difficulties  to. 
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contend  with  which  were  sure  to  try  you  hard, 
and  prohahly  might  frustrate  all  your  efforts. 
But  you  have  not  wholly  failed.  You  have 
been  delayed — impeded,  but  you  have  made 
known  the  views  of  England,  where  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  known,  and  you  have 
brought  me  intelligence  of  the  state  of  prepa- 
ration of  His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  wdiich 
was  most  important  at  the  present  moment." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord !"  cried  Edward,  with  a 
look  of  extreme  surprise.  "  The  Cardinal  Mi- 
nister opened  all  the  letters  and  read  them  in 
my  presence,  and  I  heard  no  such  intelligence." 

"  Look  there,"  said  Lord  Montagu,  taking  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  up  before 
the  young  man's  eyes ;  "  you  thought  that 
there  was  nothing  on  that  sheet  but  what  is 
written  in  black  ink;  and  so  did  Richelieu; 
but  he  did  not,  and  could  not  discover  all  that 
is  told  in  those  orange  characters,  unless  he 
had  possessed  the  secret,  only  known  to  three 
persons,  of  the  liquid  which  brings  out  the 
characters  from  the  apparently  blank  paper.    It 
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is  only  a  marvel,  my  boy,  that  you  passed  at  all,  we 
hardly  expected  it,  but  you  have  passed,  and 
though  delayed  uponyour  journey, have  brought 
me  this  intelligence  in  time.  This  Cardinal  is 
very  shrewd,  but  there  are  people  as  shrewd  as 
he.  This  news  will  hurry  the  movements  of 
Savoy,  Loraine,  the  empire;  and  yet  he  had  this 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  suffered  it  to  pass  !" 

"  No  thanks  to  me,"  said  Edward  ;  "  for  I 
knew  not  what  was  in  it." 

He  was  in  a  somewhat  desponding  mood, 
and  inclined  to  undervalue  his  own  services  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  papers  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  which,  unknown  to 
himself,  must  have  led  him  to  an  ignominious 
death  if  they  had  been  discovered,  and — for 
the  time  at  least — he  felt  sick  of  political  in- 
trigue. There  are  moments,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  turmoil,  the  eagerness  and 
the  excitement  of  this  world's  objects  and  am- 
bitions, when  the  consciousness  of  the  excell- 
ence of  perfect  truth  and  plain  sincerity  comes 
upon  us,  and  ^e  feel  that  if  all  men  would 
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but  follow  the  pure  and  plain  injunction  of  the 
Saviour,  and  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us,  we  should  be  happier  here 
as  well  as  hereafter.  We  excuse  to  ourselves 
our  own  acts  by  the  actions  of  others.  We 
say,  "  We  must  fight  our  adversaries  with  their 
own  weapons.  We  would  be  ready  to  follow 
the  gospel  precept  if  others  would  follow  it  f 
but  each  man  has  the  same  apology ;  and  no 
one  will  commence  obedience. 

But  Edward  felt  that  it  did  not  befit  one  so 
young  to  discuss  ethics  with  his  lord ;  and, 
changing  the  subject,  he  enquired,  "  How  long 
did  your  lordship  say  you  would  be  absent  ?" 

'*  Some  seven  days,"  answered  Lord  Mon- 
tagu, *'  and,  from  what  the  surgeon  says,  I 
judge  you  will  be  able  to  travel  about  six  days 
after.     I  have  work  here  for  at  least  that  time/' 

"  I  trust  so,  my  lord ;  for  I  certainly  feel 
my  health  improving,"  said  the  young  man ; 
"  but  I  wish  your  lordship  would  not  take  those 
blacksmiths  with  you.  Though  they  treated 
pi6  well  find  kindly — ^perhaps  skilfully  too — I 
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can   feel   grateful  to  them  ;  but  cannot  bring 
my  mind  to  confide  in  them." 

"  Why  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ?" 
asked  Montagu,  bluffly. 

"  I  know  not,  my  lord,"  said  Edward ;  "  but 
they  have  both  bad  faces — a  cunning  and  a 
double  look." 

"  Poo  poo  1  Prejudice  !"  said  Lord  Montagu. 
"  They  are  mighty  good  folks.  Why  they  have 
already  cured  two  of  my  horses,  which  the 
people  here  could  make  nothing  of.  You  are 
sick  and  whimsical,  boy.  Now  tell  me,  how 
long  did  you  stay  at  the  Chateau  of  Dampierre  ?' 
The  fair  duchess  does  not  mention  that  fact ;. 
but  she  seems  mightily  smitten  with  you." 

**  But  a  day  and  night,  my  lord ;"  replied 
Edward,  not  without  a  slight  flush  of  the 
cheek.  "  She  received  a  command  from  the 
Court  to  retire  to  Loraine,  and  a  letter,  I  pre- 
sume from  your  lordship,  arrived  the  same  day, 
telhng  me  to  go  to  Gray." 

'*  No  need  of  reasons,"  said  Lord  Montagu, 
somewhat  shortly.     ^*Well,   have  you  heard 
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that  your  somewhat  unkind  brother  has  sue- 
ceeded  in  making  his  escape  ?" 

"No,  I  have  heard  nothing,  my  lord,"  re- 
phed  Edward.  "  You  assured  me  he  should 
not  be  pursued." 

**  Not  so,"  answered  Montagu  ;  "  a  few  words 
make  a  great  difference,  young  man.  I  assured 
you  I  would  not  pursue  him  ;  not  that  he 
should  not  be  pursued ;  and  the  Abbe  Scaglia, 
as  in  duty  bound,  ordered  an  immediate  search 
for  one  who  had  attempted  such  a  crime  in 
his  presence.  It  has  thus  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  I  think  will  prove  so  altogether." 

"  Has  nothing  at  all  been  heard  of  him  ?" 
asked  Edward. 

"  Very  little  that  can  be  at  all  relied  on." 
replied  Lord  Montagu,  "  the  servant  who  was 
with  him,  when  he  so  rashly  leaped  his  horse 
into  the  river,  was  apprehended  and  questioned. 
He  says  that  Sir  Richard  was  on  his  way  to 
Lyons,  when  the  accident  occurred ;  but  on 
that  road  no  trace  of  him  can  be  discovered. 
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A  peasant  declares  he  met  with  a  man  of  an 
appearance  Hke  his,  without  boots,  hat,  or 
sword,  wandering  along  the  mountain  paths 
towards  les  Echelles,  and  a  little  boy  says,  he 
saw  the  same  person  at  a  distance  ;  but  this 
is  all  that  has  yet  been  discovered." 

"  I  would  fain  beseech  the  Abbe  Scaglia  to 
drop  all  pursuit,"  said  the  young  man,  "  but  I 
fear  they  will  not  let  me  write.  It  is  useless 
to  seek  for  him  now,  that  I  am,  as  they  say, 
recovering  ;  and  moreover,  my  Lord,  I  think  I 
w^as  myself  a  good  deal  in  fault.  My  words 
were  rash  and  intemperate.  I  could  not  have 
borne  them  myself,  had  I  been  in  his  place." 

"  They  certainly  were  not  very  sweet,"  said 
Lord  Montagu,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  I  will  tell 
the  Abbe  w4iat  you  say,  Ned.  But  you  will 
soon  be  well,  I  do  trust,  and  then  this  aflfair 
will  terminate  of  itself." 

The  conversation  was  not  prolonged  much 
further;  and  Lord  Montagu  left  his  young 
friend  to  the  care   of  Pierrot,   and  Jacques 
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Beaupre,  and  the  attendance  of  the  good  sisters^ 
Every  kindness  was  shewn  him  ;  the  room  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  was  large  and  airy, 
the  sunshine  and  the  sweet  summer  air  came 
streaming  in  at  the  window,  and  day  by  day 
his  health  improved ;  but  still  illness  is  ever 
tedious,  and  the  hours  passed  heavily  along. 
Thought  was  his  only  resource ;  but  for  a 
young  man  of  his  character,  thought — even 
enforced  thought — is  blessing.  The  adventure 
which  had  so  nearly  closed  his  life,  was  not 
without  its  good  results.  He  reproached  him- 
self for  the  harsh  words  he  had  uttered,  and 
the  harsh  feelings  he  had  entertained  towards 
his  brother ;  and  he  resolved  to  nourish  better 
things  in  his  heart.  The  five  or  six  preceding 
years  and  the  events  they  had  brought  with 
them,  had  all  had  a  hardening  tendency;  but 
one  by  one,  during  the  few  last  months,  soften- 
ing lessons  of  various  kinds  had  disciplined 
and  entendered,  without  enfeebling,  his  spirit, 
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and  on  the  sixth  day  after  Lord  Montagu's 
departure,  Edward  rose  for  an  hour  or  two 
from  his  bed  of  sickness,  a  very  different  being 
from  him  whom  we  first  introduced  to  the 
leader. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Every  thing  is  irrevocable.  The  word  spoken, 
the  deed  done,  is  registered  in  that  book  of 
fate,  from  the  page  of  which  no  solvent  can 
blot  it  out.  Nay,  more,  every  word  or  action, 
however  small,  has  some  effect  on  all  that 
surrounds  it,  and  that  effect  is  often  quite  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  cause.  It  is  hard  for 
the  narrow,  slippery  mind  of  man  to  conceive 
and  hold  fast  the  fact  that  a  pebble  dropped 
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into  the  Atlantic  produces  a  ri})ple  which  is 
more  or  less  felt  to  all  the  Atlantic  shores. 
But  yet  it  is  a  fact.  The  eye  may  not  be  keen 
enough  to  detect  it  ten  yards  from  the  spot 
where  the  stone  displaced  the  waters ;  but, 
though  unseen,  it  exists.  It  may  be  crossed 
by  counteracting  causes,  but  still  it  acts  upon 
them  while  they  act  upon  it ;  and  it  has  its 
effect  —permanent,  persisting,  never-ending. 

It  is  the  same  with  man's  actions.  Deeds 
done  a  thousand  years  ago  are  affecting  every 
one  of  us  now ;  and  Julius  Caesar  has  more 
to  do  with  a  common  councilman  of  the  city 
of  London,  than  that  common  councilman 
ever  dreams  of. 

We  have  seen  that  Edward  Langdale  had 
little  to  do  but  to  think.  The  surgeons  would 
not  let  him  read.  He  was  enjoined  to  speak 
as  little  as  possible,  for  there  was  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  sword  which  wounded  him 
had  passed  through,  or  very  near,  one  of  the 
lungs.     But  he  employed   thought   to    good 
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purpose — to  calm  all  angry  feelings — toquench- 
repinings — to  humble  himself  to  God's  will- 
He  was  naturally  led,  by  this  train  of  thought, 
to  follow  some  of  the  fine  threads  out  of 
which  the  great  network  of  cause  and  effect 
is  wrought.. 

"  Why  should  I  be  so  angry  with  my  brother?'* 
he  thought.  "  If  he  had  not  taken  from  me  my 
property,  what  a  different  creature  I  should 
have  been  !—  a  country  squire  w^ith  a  pack  of 
hounds — a  justice  of  the  peace  some  day,  to 
hear  old  women's  plaints  about  robbed  orchards 
and  violated  hen  roosts.  I  should  never  have 
been  Lord  Montagu's  Page — [  should  never 
have  met  with  dear,  dear  Lucette.  Sweet  girl  I 
Where  is  she  now  ?  Does  she  think  of  me 
still  ?  Does  she  ever  regret  the  indissoluble 
bond  that  binds  us  together  ?" 

Then  the  train  of  thought  became  somewhat 
more  sad.  He  recollected  that  for  two  long 
years — how  sadly,  sadly  long,  they  seemed  in 
prospect — he  was  not  to  see  h^r.     And  what 
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might  happen  in  the  interval  ?  All  means,  all 
arts  would  be  used  to  induce  her  to  forget  him 
— to  break  their  union — perhaps  to  make  her 
love  some  other  ;  and  he  felt  for  an  instant,  as 
he  thus  thought,  the  little  sharp  sting  of  jealousy 
— the  most  poignant  of  fangs. 

The  world  has  always  been  full  of  tales  of 
woman's  fickleness,  and  Edward  had  heard 
them — tales,  in  which  her  firmness  and  her 
truth,  are  often  forgotten  altogether.  But 
speedily  came  better  thoughts  and  nobler 
confidence.  Lucette  was  full  of  gentleness, 
was  of  a  tender,  loving  nature,  he  knew ;  but 
he  thought  he  had  remarked  in  the  various 
scenes  through  which  they  had  passed — 
scenes  well  calculated  to  try  a  young  girl  to  the 
utmost — a  strength,  a  constancy  of  purpose, 
which  made  him  trust. 

"  She  will  not  abandon  me ;"  he  thought. 
^'  She  will  not  bestow  that  love  upon  another, 
which  was  first  mine — is  mine  by  right.  Dear, 
beautiful  girl !    there   is  truth  and  enduring 

VOL.  II.  M. 
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love  in  those  clear  liquid  eyes.  Oh  that  I 
could  see  her  again  but  for  one  moment  1  Oh 
for  one  embrace  ! — one  kiss  l" 

The  day  declined  and  night  came  on.  They 
brought  the  invalid  the  scanty  supper  that 
was  allowed  him,  and  an  hour  or  two  after, 
Pierrot  came  to  take  away  the  light ;  for  Ed- 
ward, who  had  slept  very  lightly  for  several 
nights,  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  night-lamp 
and  the  good  folks  who  had  hitherto  watched 
him  might  be  withdrawn.  He  thought  he 
should  rest  belter,  be  said,  if  he  were  quite 
alone  and  in  darkness.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
From  ten  till  twelve  he  slept  more  soundly 
than  he  had  done  for  many  nights.  He  heard 
the  Abbey  clock  strike  twelve,  however,  but  it 
was  but  a  momentary  interruption  of  his 
slumber ;  and  he  was  turning  round  to  sleep 
again,  when  the  door  of  the  chamber  creaked 
a  little  upon  its  hinges.  The  room  was  large 
and  the  windows  well  shaded  ;  but  as  Edward 
lay,  with  his  face   towards  the   door,  he  coul-d 
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see  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  partly  interrupted 
at  the  doorway,  and  he  gazed  to  discover  who 
was  coming  in.  The  figure  was  small ;  the 
garments  those  of  a  woman ;  and  the  youth 
thought,  "  One  of  the  good  sisters,  to  see  if  I 
am  sleeping  well !  She  means  it  kindly ;  but 
I  wish  she  had  not  come." 

Unwilling  to  have  any  conversation, he  shut 
his  eyes  again,  and  affected  to  be  still  asleep  ; 
but  the  door  was  quietly  closed,  and  then  a 
light  footfall  crossed  the  floor.  It  stopped 
near  his  bedside,  and  then  a  hand  lightly 
touched  him  ;  for  the  room  was  very  dark,  and 
probably  the  visitor,  whoever  it  w,as,  did  no4 
see  anything  distinctly, 

*'  This  is  strange  1"  thought  Edward,  "  the 
sisters  commonly  have  a  lamp  with  them." 

The  stranger  paused  where  she  stood ;  and 
seemed  to  be  gazing  down  on  the  spot  where 
be  lay ;  and  then  she  quietly  crossed  the  room 
to  where  a  small  ciack,  between  the  blind  and 
the  wall,  shewed  a  very  narrow  ray  of  moon« 
u.  2, 
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shine.  She  quietly  and  softly  pulled  back  the 
blind  a  very  little  way,  so  as  to  admit  the 
shghtest  possible  light  into  the  room,  and 
then  returned  to  the  bedside  and  gazed  down 
upon  him  again.  A  moment  or  two  after, 
Edward  felt  the  pressure  of  a  cool,  delicioas 
kiss  upon  his  cheek.  He  could  affect  sleep 
no  longer ;  and  opened  his  eyes ;  but  it  was 
in  vain.  He  could  neither  see  the  face  nor 
distinguish  the  garments  of  his  visitor ;  and, 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  he  caught  her  dress, 
saying,  "  Who  are  you  ?     What  is  it  you  seek  ?'' 

She  answered  not ;  but,  kneeling  down  by 
his  bedside,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him, 
covering  his  lips  and  brow  with  kisses ;  and 
he  thought  he  felt  a  warm  drop  or  two  fall 
from  her  eyes  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Good  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
raising  himself  on  his  arm,  "  who  are  you — 
what  is  this  ?  I  should  know  that  kiss — but 
I  do  not — I  cannot  believe  in  such  happiness, 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  who  you  are," 
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She  put  her  soft  cheek,  wet  with  tears,  close 
to  his,  and  whispered,  "  Dear  Edward !  Who 
am  I !  Who  but  your  own  Lucette— your  own 
wife  ?  And  did  you  know  my  kiss  ?— Never, 
never  forget  it,  Edward,"  and  she  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  as  if  she  would  fix  the  soft 
pressure  of  her  lips  upon  his  memory  for  ever. 

''  Never,  never  !"  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
round  her.  "  But  I  am  in  a  dream  ?  1  can- 
not believe  that  this  is  waking  truth." 

"  Lie  down,"  said  Lucette,  "  and  do  not  be 
agitated,  dear  husband.  Otherwise  I  must 
leave  you.  It  is  no  dream,  though  it  seems 
almost  as  much  so  to  me  as  to  you,  I  thought 
you  would  forgive  me,  for  waking  you  ;  and  I 
could  not  be  so  near  you,  and  you  ill  and 
wounded,  without  one  word  of  affection,  before 
we  go  on.  I  am  afraid  it  was  cruel  and  wrong 
—when  you  were  sleeping  so  calmly.  But  tell 
me  yourself,  that  you  are  better,  that  you  are 
getting  well.  The  good  sister  who  told  me  all 
about  your  wound,  said  you  would  soon  be 
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able  to  ride  out.  They  are  all  anxious  about 
you  here ;  but  who  can  be  so  anxious  as  I 
am?" 

"  But  tell  me  more,  dear  Lueette,"  said 
Edward,  disobeying  her,  and  still  holding  her 
to  his  heart,  ^'  how  came  you  in  Savoy — how 
came  you  here— how  did  you  find  your  way 
hither  T 

"  I  came  on  with  the  family  of  Monsieur  de 
Eohan,"    answered   Lueette,    ^'  he  judged  it 
best,  we  should  all  quit  France  for  a  season, 
and  go  to  Turin  or  Venice,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  relieve  Rochelle;  and  when  we  arrived 
here,  the  first  thing  the  nuns  told  us,  was  of 
the  young  foreign  Cavalier  who  lay  wounded, 
under  their  care.     When  I  heard  your  name, 
I  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  no  feeling  in 
my  heart,  no  thought  in  my  brain,  but  I  soon 
recovered.     I  got  the  good  sister  who  attends 
upon  you  to  tell  me  all ;  and  by  prayers,  and 
entreaties,   and  the  gold  cross  I  used  to  wear 
I  induced  her  to  bring  me  here,  telling  her  that 
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you  are  my  husband — my  own  wedded  husband. 
But  I  promised  her,  Edward,  not  to  agitate 
you,  or  talk  to  you  too  much,  and  only  to  stay 
five  minutes." 

"  Oh,  Lucette,  stay,"  said  Edward,  forgetting 
all  consequences.  "  Dearest  girl,  do  not  leave 
me !  Lord  Montagu  will  be  back  to-morrow 
— Must  you  go  on  to  Turin  T 

"  Remember  your  promise  to  the  Cardinal, 
Edward,"  she  answered.  "  I  must  remember 
mine  to  good  sister  Agatha.  If  I  break  my 
promises  to  others,  you  will  not  believe  mine  to 
you,  although  I  fear  I  have  already  somewhat 
failed;  and  agitated  you  more  than  I  intended.*' 

'*  Five  minutes  have  not  passed  yet,"  said 
the  youth,  feeling  that  she  was  about  to  rise 
from  her  knees,  where  she  had  hitherto  re- 
mained. "  Oh  no,  it  is  but  an  instant  since 
you  came,  dearest.  Another  kiss,  dear  Lucette. 
Could  I  have  had  them  before  I  should  have  been 
well  ere  this."  He  took  another  and  not  only 
one ;  and  between,  he  told  her  he  was  really 
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better,  and  would  soon  be  well,  and  that  he 
would  try  some  means  to  see  her  soon,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  would  seek  her  as  his  wife, 
whoever  might  oppose  ;  and  she,  on  her  part, 
promised  that  he  should  not  seek  in  vain,  but 
should  find  her  ever  ready  to  go  with  him  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  the  five  minutes 
were  certainly  out  stayed  ;  and  Lucette's  heart 
was  reproaching  her;  and  Edward  was  think- 
ing how  he  could  ever  part  ivith  her,  when  the 
door  opened  again,  and  sister  Agatha  came  in 
to  remind  the  poor  girl  of  her  promise.. 

It  was  a  hard  parting — harder,  perhaps,  than 
it  had  been  before,  and  many  another  word 
had  to  be  spoken,  and  many  another  kiss  to  be 
taken  ere  they  could  separate.  Sister  Agatha 
was  no  restmint  upon  them,  and,  to  say  sooth, 
entered  into  their  feelings  with  sympathies 
not  altogether  consistent  with  her  vows.  What 
they  said  she  could  not  understand  ;  for  thej 
spoke  English,  and  though  she  had  a  certain 
portion  of  French,   and   a  good   d^al  more 
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Italian,  the  rich  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  to 
the  good  old  soul  a  most  harsh  and  unintell- 
igible jargon,  and  she  wondered  that  such 
pretty  lips  as  Lucette's  could  pronounce  the 
hideous  sounds.  The  five  minutes  were 
lengthened  to  half-an-hour  after  her  arrival,  for 
Lucette  felt  she  was  breaking  no  promise, 
when  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  made 
was  present,  and  a  not  uneonsenting  party; 
but  in  the  end  sister  Agatha  insisted  that  they 
should  part,  asking  Lucette  in  a  reproachful 
tone,  "  If  she  would  kill  the  poor  young  man  ? ' 

*'  I  have  been  selfish/'  said  Lucette,  rising 
from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  where  she  had  been 
sitting,  and  kissing  him  once  more  with  a  long, 
tender,  lingering  kiss,  she  left  him. 

Thus  they  parted,  not  to  meet  again  for  a 
longer  period  than  they  had  anticipated. 
They  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  seen  each 
other,  for  sister  Agatha  had  left  her  lamp  at 
the  door,  and  the  ray  of  moonlight  which 
Lucette  had  let  in  was  very  faint :  but  tlmt 
M.  3. 
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interview,  short  as  it  had  been,  was  something 
for  memory  to  fix  upon  during  many  months. 
The  first  effect  upon  Edward  Langdale  was 
what  sister  Agatha  had  dreaded.  It  had 
agitated  him  much,  and  for  more  than  one 
hour  after  Lucette  had  left  him,  his  heart  beat 
and  his  brain  throbbed,  and  sleep  deserted  him, 
as  if  she  never  would  return.  But  the  reac- 
tion was  balmy.  He  had  met  her  again ;  he 
had  held  her  in  his  arms  ;  he  had  tasted  once 
more  the  honey  of  her  lips,  and  there  was  a 
sort  of  superstitious  feeling  about  him,  as  if  a 
bad  spell  had  been  broken.  He  had  felt  a 
dread  till  then,  that  some  old  rhyme  he  had 
heard  in  his  young  days,  was  to  be  verified  in 
his  own  case.  It  was  somewhat  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  though  I  know  not  if  memory 
retains  it  rightly, 

"They  had  met,  they  had  loved,  they  had  parted, 
"And  met  no  more  till  botli  were  broken-hearted." 

It  had  haunted  him,  that  old  distich,  eve^ 
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since  he  left  Lucette  under  the  care  of  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  ;  but  now  the  vision  was  dis- 
pelled. They  had  met  again,  and  his  Lucette 
loved  him  still  as  warmly,  fondly  as  he  could 
wish.  It  was  a  dexter  omen,  and  with  more 
faith  than  ever  Roman  augur  possessed,  he 
interpreted  it  to  forebode  future  happiness. 
Joy,  however,  is  wakeful,  as  well  as  sorrow, 
and  even  after  the  first  effect  of  agitation  and 
excitement  had  passed  away,  he  lay  sleepless 
and  thoughtful,  but  very,  very  happy.  He  re- 
membered many  a  word  he  could  have  wished 
to  have  uttei^d — many  a  question  he  would 
willingly  have  asked ;  but  th«  great  ques- 
tion of  the  heart  was  answered.  She  loved 
him  still  unchanged;  and  Edward  was  at  a 
time  of  life  when  hope  and  trust  were  sure  to 
rise  out  of  such  assurance.  Gradually  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  did  their  work  upon  the  body, 
and  through  the  body  upon  the  mind.  Had 
there  been  trouble  in  the  spirit,  he  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  slept  a  few  minutes. 
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from  mere  weariness,  to  wake  speedily  with 
irritation,  if  not  fever.  But  the  heart  was  at 
rest,  and  as  soon  as  his  eyes  closed,  he  slept 
like  a  wearied,  but  a  happy  child,. calmly,  pro- 
foundly, long;  and  only  woke  some  three  hours 
after  every  other  person  in  the  Abbey.  His 
look  was  relieved,  his  colour  better — his  eyes 
more  bright.  During  that  night  he  had  made 
the  first  rapid  stride  towards  convalescence. 

Oh,  if  physicians  would  but  take  pains  to 
discover  whether  the  malady  lies  most  in  the 
mind  or  the  body,  what  cures  might  be  per- 
formed:— if  they  could  hut  find  the  medicine. 
But  happiness  is  a  mithradate  so  compound 
and  so=  fi^ne,  that,  search  over  the  world,  you 
will  find  few  places  where  it  can  be  procured, 
and  never — alas  never,  pure  and  unadulterated. 
That  villanous  serpent  has  left  his  slime  on 
every  thing  ! 

The  whole  day  Edward  Langdale  waited 
impatiently  for  the  return  of  Lord  Montagu. 
But  he  waited  in  vain.     Lord  Montagu  did. 
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not  appear.  Another  and  another  day  passed  : 
still  he  was  absent.  Young  men  calculate  not 
the  many  impediments  which  lay  between 
design  and  performance.  "  He  could  easily 
do  this — he  might  easily  have  done  that,"  is 
the  constant  cry  ;  when  in  truth  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  person  spoken  of  to 
have  done  anything  more  than  he  did  do. 
The  smallest  thing  in  the  world  overthrows 
the  grandest  seheme,.  frustrates  the  most  posi- 
tive assurance.  Is  it  evident — that  refuge  of 
the  destitute  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  quiet  in- 
tervention of  that  Huhng  Power,  which,  fore- 
seeing all  man's  acts,  bends  the  results  to  the 
accompHshment  of  his  own  predetermined 
purposes  ?  Edward  Langdale  was  impatient, 
strength  was  returning  fast,  when  he  coughed, 
his  handkerchief  came  from  his  lips  unstained 
with  blood  :  his  wound  was  nearly  healed ;  and 
he  longed  to  pursue  his  career  of  active  exer- 
tion. But  he  did  not  know  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  been  out  to  kill  deer  in  the  moun- 
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tains,  and  that  Lord  Montagu  was  forced  to 
wait  his  return.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
he  rose  earlier  each  day.  He  went  out,  roamed 
round  the  Abbey.  He  visited  the  city,  and 
the  only  thing  which  retarded  his  complete 
recovery  was  his  impatience.  He  was  eager 
to  get  on — too  eager — he  had  always  been  too 
eager ;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
his  eagerness  now  and  that  of  former  years. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  moved  only  by  the  vague 
aspiring  hope  of  youth — so  often  disappointed 
till  the  frost  of  age  and  the  chill  of  adversity 
have  withered  the  plant,  and  blighted  the 
flower,  and  destroyed  the  fruit  under  the  bud 
— the  hope  of  doing  something  great  in  life. 
Now  he  had  a  more  definite  object,  a  clearer 
purpose.     It  was  Lucette. 
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.CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  expression  of  Lord  Montagu  s  face  when 
he  at  length  rejoined  his  page  at  Aix,  was 
calm  and  well  satisfied  ;  cheerful,  but  not  par- 
ticularly gay.  Yet  Edward,  who  had  enjoyed 
many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effect  of 
various  emotions  upon  him,  clearly  perceived 
that  he  returned  with  full  success.  Had  his 
mood  been  merrier,  the  page  might  have 
doubted ;  had  he  been  full  of  the  playful  wit 
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or  the  light  jest  which  distinguished  the  cava- 
liers of  those  days,  the  youth  might  have  sup- 
posed there  was  disappointment  under  the 
levity ;  but  that  quiet  and  composed  demea- 
nour, he  knew,  meant  success.  Their  first 
meeting  was  at  the  inn,  where  Montagu  had 
lodged  while  previously  at  Aix  ;  for  the  youth 
had  gone  down  each  evening  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  watch  for  his  arrival ;  but  on  the  night 
in  question  his  lord  had  ridden  into  the  town 
some  half  hour  before  the  time  he  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  when  Edward  entered  his  cham- 
ber he  was  sitting  with  a  book  in  one  hand 
and  a  spoon  in  the  other,  lightly  running  over 
the  pages,  and  from  time  to  time  taking  a 
spoonful  of  soup,  flavoured  with  those  delicious 
truffles  of  Savoy,  which  have  often  kept  kingly 
couriers  running  between  Paris  and  Turin. 

"  Ah,  Ned,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  lad,  "  you  have  recovered  wonderfully 
soon — a  little  pale,  still ;  but  that  is  natural* 
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How  say  you,  can  you  ride  forward  ? — three 
days  hence." 

"Whenever  your  lordship  pleases,"  answered 
Edward;  "  I  am  only  eager  to  get  on;  and 
this  inactivity  does  me  more  harm  than  all  the 
exercise  in^the  world.  I  am  quite  well,  my 
lord,  and  only  a  little  weak." 

"  Do  not  be  impatient,"  answered  Montagu, 
with  a  smile.  ''  We  cannot  go  on  just  yet. 
Oakingham  is  ill  now,  poor  fellow.  I  have 
ridden  too  fast  for  him  ;  and  he  broke  down 
during  the  last  stage,  and  has  gone  to  bed. 
So  I  am  without  any  one  to  write  my  letters 
for  me  to-night." 

"  Can  your  lordship  trust  the  task  to  me  ?" 
asked  the  young  man. 

"  Oh,  trust  you,  certainly  Ned  ;"  replied  the 
other,  "  but  will  it  not  hurt  you  ?" 

Edward  expressed  his  readiness,  and  the 
letters  were  written  full  of  that  well  satisfied 
confidence  which  in  this  world  is  so  often  des- 
tined to  disappointment.     Fate  is  no  better 
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than  a  fine  silk  stocking,  in  which  one  stitch 
or  another  is  sure  to  run  down  ere  we  have 
taken  a  dozen  steps  in  the  back  room  of  the 
world — well,  if  it  be  not  rent  from  top  to  toe. 
There  are  no  key-stones  in  the  architecture  of 
our  designs,  and  if  a  pebble  slips,  woe  be  to 
the  whole  edifice.  But  w^e  are  getting  a  little 
a  head  of  the  story,  or,  at  least,  foreshadowing 
conclusions  which  should  be  reserved  in 
solemn  secresy  for  the  moment  of  their  oc- 
currence. 

The  letters  being  written,  one  of  the  noble 
lord's  grooms  was  called  up,  furnished  with 
money  and  directions,  and  departed  to  bear 
the  missives  to  their  several  destinations,  as 
rapidly  and  as  carefully  as  he  could. 

*'  There  goes  another  !"  said  Montagu ; 
**  that  is  the  fifth  courier  I  have  sent  ojQf  this 
week.  Upon  my  word,  Ned,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  coming  with  two  lacqueys  and  two  black- 
smiths, I  should  soon  have  been  without  any 
train  at  all-— But  you  seem  not  to  love  your  two 
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blacksmiths,  my  boy.  What  has  set  your  face 
against  them  ?  Have  they  lamed  your  horse 
— or  found  you  out  in  a  love  affair  with  the 
landlord's  daughter — or  cheated  you  of  two 
livres  Tournois — or  eaten  the  only  fish  upon  a 
jour  maigre  T 

''  None  of  all  those  great  offences,  my  Lord," 
replied  Edward  ;  "  they  are  good  smiths — I 
have  not  been  fortunate  with  mine  host's 
daughters.  Their  charges  are  compassionate 
to  youths,  without  experience ;  and  no  trout 
that  I  know  of  has  slipped  off  my  own  hook. 
But  one  of  them,  I  am  certain,  I  saw  in  the 
court  of  the  chateau  of  Nantes ;  and  I  like 
not  the  countenance  of  either." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Lord  Montagu.  "  Do  you 
give  way  to  the  superstition  of  physiognomy  ? 
Why,  cut  me  across  the  nose  with  the  back 
handed  blow  of  a  spadroon,  and  you  make  a 
marvellous  ill-favoured  fellow,  out  of  a  gay 
gentleman,  who  has  not  been  thought  unper- 
sooable.    Nonsense,  nonsense,  Edward  !    The 
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best  nuts  have  the  roughest  shells.  The 
diamoud  itself  is  but  like  a  pebble  stone,  till 
it  is  cut  and  polished — and  where  in  the  fiend's 
name,  should  either  of  these  two  poor  devils 
get  ground  down  or  burnished  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  say  not  a  word  agahist 
them,"  answered  Edward.  "  They  told  a  true 
tale  it  seems  as  to  their  journey.  To  me  they 
were  wonderfully  kind,  when  I  was  hurt. 
Neither  do  I  mind  mere  ugliness.  That  is 
God's  doing ;  and  it  may  be  as  warning  to 
others  or  it  may  not;  I  cannot  tell.  But 
there  is  a  sort  of  look — an  expression,  which 
men  beget  in  themselves  by  their  habitual 
acts  or  thoughts,  which  is  a  great  truth  teller, 
I  think.  Now  these  men  look  cunning. 
Each  of  them  squints  too,  more  or  less.  One 
cannot  see  whom  or  what  they  are  looking  at." 

Lord  Montagu  broke  into  a  gay  laugh. 
*'  As  if  every  man,"  he  said,  "  should  be  con- 
demned who  does  not  square  his  gaze  by  line 
and  rule.     Out  upon  it,  Ned ;  if  ever  you  faU  in 
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love ,  you  will  need  an  astrolabe  to  measure  the  ex- 
act angles  of  your  beauty's  lustrous  orbs.  Why, 
some  of  the  best  men  in  England  squint  like 
a  green  parrot — More  lucky  they,  if  they  can 
see  both  sides  of  every  thing  at  once.  But  I 
will  show  you  a  man  to-night,  who  shall  come 
up  to  even  your  ideas  of  perfection.  He  ought 
to  be  coming  about  this  hour.  Gh,  he  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty  and  grace  !" 

Thus  saying,  he  knocked  hard  with  the  hilt 
of  his  dagger  upon  the  table,  and  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  inn  appeared.  Show  in  the 
illustrious  Signer  Morini,  whenever  he  comes," 
said  Lord  Montagu,  "  we  must  not  keep  so 
great  and  venerable  a  personage  waiting." 

''  He  is  here  now,  Monseigneur,"  answered 
the  servant. 

"  Well,  conduct  him  hither,"  answered  the 
English  gentleman,  "  and  tell  my  servant  to 
give  you  a  bottle  of  that  delicious  Italian  wine, 
which  I  sent  on  from  Turin.      Three  Venice 
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glasses,  too,  must  be  brought,  and  a  small  plate 
of  sugared  peaches." 

The  waiter  retired,  and  a  minute  or  two 
after,  one  of  the  most  singular  figures  entered 
the  room,  that  Edward  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  not  old,  but  past  the  middle  age, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  beribboned 
and  belaced,  with  a  long  rapier  by  his  side, 
which  would  have  touched  the  ground  had  it 
even  been  borne  upon  the  thigh  of  a  tall  man. 
But  Signor  Morini  was  not  a  tall  man  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  certainly  not  more  than  four 
feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  with  a  back 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  bow  of  a  double  bass. 
He  was  thin  too,  and  his  face — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eyes,  which  were  large  and  lustrous 
—  was  of  that  peculiar  ugliness,  which  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  deformed — the  features 
all  packed  together,  and  looking  as  if  they 
were  pinched  to  get  them  into  a  smaller 
space. 

No  consciousness  of  ugliness  appeared  in 
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his  demeanour,  however,  no  timidity,  no  shj- 
ness.  He  entered  with  the  strut  of  a  bantam 
cock,  while  his  rich,  but  short  cloak,  borne 
out  by  the  round  of  his  back,  so  as  to  hang 
far  off  from  his  person,  afforded  no  bad  image  of 
the  tail  of  a  bird.  He  saluted  Lord  Montagu 
with  ceremonious  respect,  and  stared  at  Ed- 
ward Langdale  with  an  unwilling  gaze,  which 
was  almost  insolent,  smoothing  down  the  little 
sharp  tuft  of  sandy-coloured  hair  which 
adorned  his  chin,  in  the  form  of  what  was  then 
called  a  royal,  with  an  air  of  ineffable  puppyism. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  French,  **  you 
see  I  kept  my  word,  and  was  at  Aix  two  days 
before  you.  But  who  is  this  young  gentle- 
man ?  I  do  not  know  him.  He  was  not  in 
your  suite  at  Turin,  I  believe." 

"  This  is  my  young  friend  and  gentleman. 
Monsieur  de  Langdale,"  answered  Lord  Mon- 
tagu, with  much  assumed  politeness.  ^'  Let 
me  present  him  to  you,  Signer  Morini.  He 
is  a  philosopher,  hke  yourself,  and  deals,  as. 
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you  do,  in  the  great  science  of  physiognomy, 
though,  of  course,  his  youth  places  him  far 
behind  you  in  knowledge." 

Edward  and  Morini  exchanged  bows  and 
salutations,  the  latter  either  not  at  all  per- 
ceiving, or  not  appearing  to  perceive  that  there 
was  a  vein  of  jest  running  through  Lord  Mon^ 
tagu's  politeness,  which  might  not  have  been 
flattering  to  his  vanity.  *'  Ha,  a  philosopher  1" 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  right  glad  to  see  any 
one  who,  in  these  degenerate  times,  devotes 
himself  to  the  only  great,  pure,  and  noble 
pursuits  on  which  the  mind  of  man  can  expa- 
tiate. What  is  the  particular  science  to  whick 
you  have  most  addicted  yourself,  young  gen- 
tleman ?  What  have  you  lately  been  studying  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Edward,  almost  inclined 
to  be  rude.  "  My  lord  does  me  too  much 
honour  in  calling  me  a  philosopher." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Montagu,  laughing,  "  If 
I  may  judge  from  letters  I  have  received,  and 
fi'om  what  you  yourself  have  told  me,  you  have 
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lately  been  studying  much — fair  ladies'  hearts 
and  Prime  Ministers'  heads,  Ned.  He  too 
quite  captivated  a  Duchess  and  smoothed 
down  a  Cardinal.  But  what  he  means,  learned 
signor,  is,  that  having  heen  badly  wounded  by 
a  sword,  which  let  rather  too  much  daylight 
into  the  dark  chamber  of  his  chesty  his  only 
study  was  to  get  well  again. "^ 

**  Did  you  anoint  the  blade  T  asked  Morini, 
"  the  blade  should  always  be  anointed  at  the 
proper  hour  of  the  moon.  Had  I  been  here  he 
would  have  been  well  in  a  few  days." 

"  Probably,"  said  Montagu,  gravely,  "  but 
we  had  no  one  but  ignorant  surgeons,  who 
forgot  the  precaution  you  mention." 

"  All,  they  are  stupid  and  hard-headed  crea- 
tures/' replied  the  other ;  "  they  never  consider 
that  man  is  composed  of  an  animal  and  an 
etherial  part,  indissolubly  united  together, 
each  depending  upon  the  other,  and  both 
affected  by  higher  influences.  The  sympa- 
thies which  exist  between  all  created  thin^ 
YOL.  II.  N* 
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they  take  into  no  account.  The  compelling 
powers  of  the  whole  Heavenly  host  upon  the 
human  frame — upon  every  part  thereof — upon 
man  as  an  animal,  upon  man  as  an  angel — 
upon  man's  whole  fate  and  destiny — upon  his 
mixed  and  separate  natures,  are  mere  visions 
with  them  ;  and  the  time  will  come,  my  lord^ 
when  this  mere  material  view  will  prevail  over 
all  the  earth — intelligence — spirit  will  be  su- 
perseded, and  engines  will  be  invented  to  do 
the  work  of  mind  as  well  as  matter. 
Where  was  your  wound,  young  gentleman  ?" 

''  Here,  on  the  right  breast,  the  sword  en- 
tered ;"  answered  Edward,  *'  and  it  went  out 
here,  just  under  the  shoulder." 

'*  A  dangerous  wound !"  replied  the  little 
man,  gravely.  ^'  None  but  a  brother's  hand 
could  have  inflicted  that  wound  and  the  suf- 
ferer survive." 

Lord  Montagu  and  Edward  both  started, 
but  Morini  went  on  without  seeming  to  per- 
ceive their  surprise.      "  Nature   abhors,"   he 
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said,  '*  such  acts,  and  often  frustrates  them. 
The  crime  of  Gain — the  first  and  most  terrible 
the  world  ever  saw — the  origin  of  death,  the 
eldest-born  of  evil — is  repugnant  to  every 
thing  animate  and  inanimate.  Fibres  and 
tissues  join  which  seem  rent  apart  for  ever, 
and  humours  flow  of  themselves,  nerves  act 
without  cause,  all  to  repair  the  consequences 
of  the  terrible  act,  while  thunders  fall  to  pre- 
vent it  and  rocks  to  hide  it.  But  what  is  written 
up  there,  must  be — shall  be ;  and  it  is  possible 
this  very  wound,  given  by  a  brother's  hand, 
may  work  great  changes  in  your  life." 

^*  I  trust  it  will,"  said  Edward. 

"  But  how  did  you  know  it  was  so  given  ?" 
asked  Lord  Montagu. 

^'  By  the  simplest  of  all  means,^  replied 
Morini,  *'  from  knowing  it  could  be  given  in 
no  other  way." 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  round   his  head 
sharply,  for  the  door  behind  him  was  opened 
suddenly.     It  was  but  two  of  the  servants  of 
2^.  2. 
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the  inn  bringing  in  wine  and  the  Venice 
glasses ;  and  their  coming  so  laden  was  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  unpleasant  to  the  learned  signer, 
who  did  fall  justice,  not  only  to  the  wine,  but 
to  the  confections  also.  While  the  party  re- 
galed themselves,  the  conversation  wandered 
to  many  topics — some  of  little,  some  of  much 
interest — with  variety  always  agreeable.  In- 
deed Morini,  who  undoubtedly  led,  did  not 
suffer  it  to  rest  long  upon  any  subject.  He 
spoke  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated  people 
of  Europe,  of  that  and  of  the  preceding  age. 
He  had  seen  King  James,  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  "  I  did  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
homely  sovereign  would  never  have  died  a 
natural  death,  for  he  certainly  brought  a  dark 
and  bloody  cloud  over  the  royal  house  of  Eng- 
land.  But  you  will  remark,  my  lord,  I  could 
never  obtain  clearly  the  particulars  of  his  na^ 
tivity,  otherwise  I  could  not  have  been  mis- 
taken.    However,  the  aspects  in  the  horos? 
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eope  of  his  successor  are  more  unfavourable 
still,  I  hear." 

"  Now  Heaven  forefend  !"  said  Lord  Mon- 
tagu, warmly,  "  he  is  a  right  noble  monarch ; 
and  though  the  commonalty  do  fret  and  storm, 
he  is  too  strong  and  firm  for  them  to  shake 
him.  But  what  say  you  of  the  great  and  gallant 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  signer?  Tnere  is  a- 
man  born  to  success  and  honour." 

''  His  star  has  passed  its  culminating  point ;" 
said  Morini,  "  there  is  something  dark  and 
sad  behind.  His  hfe  cannot  be  long,  perhaps 
he  may  die  upon  the  battle-field  in  this  new 
war;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  he  will  receive 
his  death  in  a  private  encounter.  He  is  hot 
and  fiery,  they  say.     Such  a  thing  is  probable." 

Montagu  shook  his  head.  "  Few  things  less 
probable,"  he  said,  "  there  are  not  many  men 
in  England  who  would  venture  to  call  Buck- 
ingham to  the  field  ;  and  though  he  is  so  free 
and  noble  ^a  spirit  that  he  would  very  likely 
consent  to  meet  any  one  of  gentle  blood ;  yet 
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he  would  not  willingly  oflfend  the  King  by  such 
rashness." 

"  Well,  'tis  a  foolish  practice,"  said  Morini, 
changing  the  subject,  "  ay,  and  a  barbarous 
one  too,  my  lord.  We  derive  it  from  the  worst 
and  rudest  times  of  history.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  Roman  or  a  Greek  fighting  a  duel  ?  Yet 
they   were   brave   men   those   ancients." 

"  Yet  you  go  well  armed,  Signer,"  said  Lord 
Montagu,  pointing  to  his  long  rapier,  with  a 
smile. 

'*  It  is  good  always  to  be  prepared,"  answered 
the  other.  "  Besides,  this  rapier  has  many 
qualities  and  perfections  for  which  I  value  it. 
The  blade  is  true  Toledo  ;  the  sheath,  wrought 
by  Juan,  of  Cordova.  Then  the  hilt,  you  see, 
is  of  silver,  exquisitely  cast,  by  Celini's  own 
hand.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  graceful 
group  than  the  two  figures  which  compose  it 
— a  warrior  putting  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and 
a  young  girl  with  her  arm  round  his  neckj 
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pressing  the  weapon  back  into  the  sheath — 
types  of  courage  and  moderation.  The  dag- 
ger is  a  curious  rehc  of  the  Feudal  times — a 
kill-villain,  as  the  young  Genoese  nobles  used 
to  call  it.  We  have  no  such  handiwork  as 
that  hilt  now,  my  lord,"  he  continued,  as  Mon- 
tagu examined  the  weapon. 

"  'Tis  curious,  how  arts  and  sciences  are 
lost,  and  how,  whilst  mankind  deem  they  are 
making  great  progress,  they  are  falling  back 
in  one  path  as  much  as  they  are  advancing  in 
another." 

Edward  Langdale  went  round  to  Lord  Mon- 
tagu's side,  and  gazed  at  the  workmanship  of 
the  sword  and  dagger  over  his  shoulder,  mur- 
muring, as  he  did  so,  "  Beautiful  indeed !" 
much  to  Morini's  satisfaction. 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  judge  of  such  things, 
young  gentleman,"  said  the  Italian. 

*'  But  httle,"  said  Edward,  "  my  father,  in- 
deed,  had  some  jSne  specimens  of  art,  which 
he  had  brought  over  to  England  from  this 
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country;  but  any  one  who  sees  a  beautiful 
and  graceful  figure,  well  executed,  must  know 
and  admire  it." 

*'  Your  pardon,  your  pardon  ;"  cried  Morini. 
*'  The  eye  and  the  taste  both  want  educating. 
Had  you  not  seen  and  admired  those  object* 
of  your  father's,  you  would  probably  not  have 
discerned  the  beauty  of  this.  If  you  stay 
long  in  Aix  I  can  shew  you  some  other  things 
well  worth  your  observation." 

'*  My  stay  depends  entirely  upon  my  lord,** 
replied  Edward,  "  but  I  think,  if  he  have  no 
further  commands,  I  must  retire  to  the  Abbey> 
for  it  is  late." 

'*  I  will  accompany  you  part  of  the  way^'* 
said  Morini,  rising. 

^Nay;"  said  Lord  Montagu,  "you  forget 
you  came  here  for  a  special  purpose,  my  good 
friend.  Edward  can  go,  for  though  he  has  faith 
in  physiognomy,  he  has  none  in  astrology,  1 
Wieve ;  but  you  must  stay  with  me  a  little; 
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longer.    Come  early  to-morrow,  Ned,  and  bring 
your  two  men  with  you." 

"  It  is  wrong,  my  lord,"  said  the  Italian, 
"  very  wrong  to  put  full  faith  in  an  uncertain 
science,  and  refuse  it  to  a  certain  one.  But  I 
will  convince  him  in  a  moment,  before  he  goes. 
Come  hither  young  gentleman,  and  let  me 
speak  a  word  in  your  ear." 

Edward  went  roiind  to  the  side  of  the  table 
where  he  was  still  standing,  and  bent  his  head 
a  little.  Morini  dexterously  placed  himself 
between  the  young  man  and  his  lord,  and 
slipped  a  folded  paper  into  his  hand,  whisper- 
ing, "  Read  when  you  get  home." 

"  Are  you  now  convinced  ?"  continued  the 
Italian,  aloud,  but  Edward  while  bending  down 
his  head  to  listen,  had  kept  his  eyes  raised 
thoughtfully  to  Montagu,  and  he  saw  what  the 
other  had  not  seen,  that  his  lord  was  not 
unaware  of  what  had  occurred.  He  kept  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  however,  arid  took  hk 
leave;  but,  determined  that,  if  needful,  Lori 
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Montagu  should  know  the  contents  of  the  paper 
that  very  night,  he  called  for  a  light  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  He  found  a  note  in  his  hand, 
neatly  folded  and  tied  with  silk.  It  was 
addressed  to  him,  and  on  opening  it,  he  sa^  a 
few  lines  beautifully  written  in  a  woman's  hand, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  **  Lucette." 

All  other  thoughts  were  gone,  and  he  hur- 
ried to  the  Abbey  to  read  in  a  less  exposed 
place. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  My  beloved  Husband, — I  think  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  me  after  my  leaving  you  so 
shortly  a  few  nights  since.  We  have  reached 
Turin  in  safety,  and  without  accident;  but  it  was 
a  weary  journey  for  me,  as  every  step  took  me 
further  from  the  place  where  I  wished  to  remain. 
We  are  going  on  to  Venice  in  three  days,  and 
there  I  am  to  be  placed  with  a  Madame  de  la 
Cour,  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  a 
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distant  relation,  I  am  told,  of  my  own — I  am 
glad  of  it ;  for  I  cannot  love  the  Duchess — I 
trust  this  to  the  care  of  an  Italian  gentleman: 
going  to  Aix.  He  passes  for  an  astrologer,  and 
Madame  de  Rohan,  who  is  very  superstitious,, 
receives  him  with  great  distinction.  She 
would  fain  have  had  him  draw  the  horoscope 
of  all  the  household,  and  we  each  had  audiences 
apart.  But  I  could  tell  him  nothing  of  my 
own  birth,  neither  date,  nor  time,  nor  place. 
He,  however,  contrived  to  draw  from  me^ 
before  I  well  knew  it,  something  of  my  history,, 
and  ha&  promised'  to  take  this  and  deliver  it 
to  you  secretly,  if  I  write  it  quickly.  He  knows 
Lord  Montagu,  an-d  is  to  join  him  at  Aix.. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  imprudent  to  tell  him 
anything,  but  his  questions^  were  so  artfully 
shaped,  that  I  knew  not  how  to  answer,  and 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  sending 
you  these  few  words,  to  let  you  know  where  I 
am,  and  where  a  letter  will  find  me.  When- 
€!ver  a  change  occurs,  I  will  try  and  find  mean* 
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of  letting  you  know,  that  when  our  long  perio(i 
of  separation  is  over,  you  may  be  aware  where 
to  find  your  Lucjitte." 

Such  were  the  lines  upon  which  Edward's 
eyes  rested,  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  room  in 
the  Abbey  ;  and  though  very  simplej-they  gave 
him  matter  for  thought  during  one  half  of  the 
night.  That  thought  was  all  sweet,  but  on 
the  following  morning  other  considerationa 
suggested  themselves.  He  felt  certain  that 
Lord  Montagu  had  seen  Morini  slip  the  paper 
into  his  hand,  and  there  had  been  so  much  and 
unusual  confidence  between  the  Master  and  the 
page,  that  Edward  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  its 
being  shaken  even  by  a  suspicion.  Yet  he  could 
not  resolve  to  put  the  note  in  Montagu's  hands. 
Lucette's  love  had  something  sacred  in  it  in  his- 
eyes,  and  with  the  shyness  of  early  affection,  he 
could  notbear  the  ideaofevena  jest  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  long  while  he  was  dressing ;: 
the  servants  came  and  went,  and  he  had  almost 
forgotten  to  tell  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
town>  when  Pierrot  himaelf  brought  the  matten- 
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to  his  mind  by  mentioning  Lord  Montagu's 
return  as  a  rumour  of  the  Abbey." 

The  youth  then  set  out  for  the  city  on  foot* 
without  having  at  all  settled  how  he  should 
act  in  regard  to  Lucette's  letter.  It  is 
extraordii>ary  how  trifles  sometimes  embarrass 
more  than  matters  of  deep  moment.  He  had 
faced  Eichelieu  himself,  conscious  that  life 
hung  upon  the  caprice,  or  the  accident  of  a 
moment,  without  half  the  hesitation  he  now 
felt.  He  did  at  last  what  he  might  as  well  have 
done  at  first — left  the  direction  of  the  matter  to 
chance  ;  for  chance,  unfriendly  on  most  occa- 
sions, generally  supplies  us  with  an  opportunity 
of  acting  rightly  in  embarrassing  circumstances, 
if  we  have  but  the  wit  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

When  Edward  entered  Lord  Montagu's 
room,  he  found  the  learned  Signer  Morini 
already  there,  with  some  papers,  covered  with 
strange  characters,  on  a  table  between  him 
and  the  English  nobleman.  Montagu  gathered 
up  the  papers  quickly,  and  spoke  to  his  page 
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without  any  allusion  to  the  subject  which  prin- 
cipally occupied  the  young  man's  thoughts. 
His  speech  seemed  somewhat  dry,  however, 
and  Edward  saw  that  the  Itahan  gazed  at  him 
with  meaning  looks.  A  sudden  thought  struck 
him,  as  Lord  Montagu  turned  the  conversation 
with  Morini  to  some  common  topic,  and,  wait- 
ing till  there  was  a  momentary  pause,  he  said, 
"  By  the  way.  Signer  Morini,  where  did  you 
leave  the  lady  from  whom  you  brought  me  a 
note  last  night  ?  Had  she  gone  on  towards 
Venice  ?" 

The  Italian  changed  not  a  muscle,  but  re- 
plied deliberately,  "  Yes,  she  went  in  the 
morning.     I  set  out  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  Signer  Morini  1"  cried  Montagu, 
laughing,  "  So  you  condescend  to  be  Venus' 
messenger,  do  you  ?" 

"  Well  may  your  lordship  say  Venus,"  re- 
phed  Morini;  ''for  a  more  beautiful  little 
creature  never  rose  from  the  sea  or  brightened 
the  land.     But  your   lordship   will  bear   me 
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witness  that  I  betrayed  no  secrets.  It  was 
the  young  gentleman  himself." 

^'  I  have  betrayed  no  secret,"  said  Edward, 
gaily,  for  he  felt  relieved,  ^'  Lord  Montagu  has 
never  seen  the  young  lady,  does  not  even 
know  her  name,  and  there  is  no  cause  why  I 
should  conceal  that  a  lady  has  written  to  me.*' 

"  A  young  lady !"  said  Montagu,  thought- 
fully. "  Now  I  have  it.  The  Duchess  of 
Rohan  was  at  Turin — she  had  with  her  a 
cousin  or  a  niece — as  pretty  a  little  creature 
as  I  ever  beheld.  Ha,  Edward  I  so  you  took 
care,  on  your  long  journey,  to  guard  yourself 
against  the  innkeepers'  daughters.  Now  I 
understand  a  good  deal.  And  pray,  Ned,  how 
much  of  the  time  you  consumed  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  attractions  of  this  pretty  fair  one  ?" 

"  Not  a  moment,  my  lord,"  replied  Edward, 
unless  it  be  that  when  she  was  stricken  with 
the  fever  of  the  Marais.  I  stayed  with  her  a 
few  days,  rather  than  leave  a  lady  confided  to 
xaj  care,  amongst  people  almost  savage,  and  iu 
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a  rude  country  I  might  perhaps  have  forced 
my  way  on  more  quickly,  had  I  been  alone^ 
but  by  that  time  I  had  accepted  the  charge, 
and,  I  will  ask  your  lordship  if  I  could  haY« 
refused  to  see  a  lady  of  high  rank  safely  to  the 
Due  de  Rohan  or  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  her 
relations^  when  the  only  alternative  was  for 
her  to  be  shut  up  in  Rochelle  during  the  hor- 
rors of  a  siege,  and  when  the  task  was  pressed 
upon  me  by  those  who  had  nursed  me  tenderly 
and  saved  my  life  by  their  care.  All  we  con- 
templated at  first  was,  a  journey  of  a  few  hours; 
but  would  your  lordship  have  left  her  when  a 
series  of  unfortunate  mishaps  had  cast  her  sick 
and  in  danger  upon  the  care  of  perfect  stran- 
gers ?     Could  you  have  left  any  woman  ?" 

'^  Perhaps  not,  Master  Ned,"  said  Lord 
Montagu,  laughing,  "  especially  if  she  were  as 
young  and  as  pretty  as  the  lady  I  saw.  The 
only  question  is,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  all 
this  before  ?  Concealment  between  friends  is 
a  bad  thing,  Edward,  and  in  this  case  might 
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breed  a  suspicion  that  you  had  been  trifling 
your  time  away  with  a  pretty  girl,  who  is  now 
sending  you  love  letters." 

"I  did  not  even  imply  that  the  letter  was 
a  love  letter,"  replied  Edward,  ''  and  more- 
over— " 

"I  will  return  to  your  lordship  in  an  hour 
or  two,"  said  Morini,  rising  and  approaching 
the  door,  "  at  present  I  have  some  business/* 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Edward, 
resuming  the  subject  which  he  had  dropped 
as  Morini  spoke,  "  if  your  lordship  would  con- 
sider, you  would  see,  that  I  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  tell  you  one  half  that  has  happened  to 
me." 

**  Well,  well,"  answered  Montagu,  good  hu- 
mouredly,  "no  need  of  any  excuses,  Ned.  I 
do  not  doubt  you.  Young  men  are  young 
men,  all  the  world  over,  and  you  have  fewer 
of  their  faults  and  more  of  their  best  qualities 
than  any  one  of  your  age  I  ever  met  with. 
Besides,  your  conduct  this  day  would  clear 
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away  all  suspicions  of  your  frankness,  if  I 
had  any.  I  saw  that  crouchbacked  Italian  give 
you  a  letter,  secretly,  last  night ;  and  had  you 
concealed  the  fact  from  me,  I  might  have 
thought  it  had  reference  to  an  intrigue  more 
within  my  competence  than  a  love  a£fair.  But 
you  spoke  of  it  frankly ;  and  that  cleared  my 
mind,  for,  to  say  truth,  I  had  some  doubts — " 

"  Not  of  me,  I  trust,  my  lord,"  said  Edward, 
somewhat  mortified. 

'*  No,  not  exactly  of  you,"  said  Montagu, 
thoughtfully.  "  But  great  doubts  of  that  man. 
Do  you  know  who  he  is?  or  rather,  what  he  is?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  youth,  *'  I  never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him 
till  last  night/' 

"  And  yet  he  knew  all  about  your  having 
been  wounded  by,your  own  brother.  You  will 
make  even  me  believe  in  occult  scienceSjK** 
answered  Montagu. 

"  That  piece  of  knowledge  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,"  said  Edward,  '*  he  learned  that 
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from  Lucette.  She  stayed  at  the  Abbey,  witk 
Madame  de  Rohan,  as  they  passed,  heard  all 
my  story  from  the  good  sisters,  and,  in  her 
anxiety  to  write  to  me,  suffered  him  to  draw 
the  facts  from  her," 

"  Oh,  it  was  from  Lucette  was  it  ?"  asked 
Montagu,  with  a  smile :  "  well  that  explains 
all ;  and  without  any  sorcery,  if  you  are  sura 
it  is  so." 

"  She  speaks  of  it  in  her  letter,"  answered 
Edward,  and  blames  herself  for  indiscretion. 
But  your  lordship  asked  me,  but  now,  if  I 
knew  what  Signor  Morini  is.  What  can  he  be 
but  a  well  read  quack  ? 

"  He  is  somethmg  more  than  that,"  replied 
Montagu,  lowering  his  voice,  ''  He  is  a  most 
cunning  intriguant — he  is  more  than  that. 
He  is  an  Agent  of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
and  I  could  not  tell  that  the  note  you  received 
last  night,  did  not  contain  strong  inducements 
for  you  to  betray  me." 

"  He  would  be  a  bold  man  to  offer  them  to. 
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me,  my  lord,"  replied  Edward,  warmly,  "  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  possibihty 
of  such  a  thing,  however,  forces  me  to  do  what 
nothing  else  could  have  induced  me  to  think 
of — namely,  to  show  you  the  letter.  There  it 
is,  my  lord.  In  regard  to  all  that  concerns 
myself  and  the  writer,  I  must  beg  you  to  ask 
me  no  questions.  If  there  can  be  found  in  it 
anything  that  affects  your  lordship,  interrogate 
me  if  you  will,  and  I  will  answer  all  frankly." 
Montagu  looked  at  the  address  of  the  letter ; 
and  perhaps  had  some  desire  to  see  more ;  for 
where  is  the  breast  without  some  share  of  that 
small  vice  called  curiosity,  but  he  returned  it 
unopened,  saying,  ''  I  am  quite  satisfied,  Ned. 
But  you  must  understand ;  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  intrigue.  Each  man  is  playing  a  game 
which  has  no  laws.  And  in  cases  where  the 
strong  arm  of  power  cannot  reach—  where  no 
soldiers  or  sailors  can  be  employed,  friends, 
acquaintances,  attendants,  pages,  must  be 
gained  to  obtain  this  or  that  advantage  for  ai^ 
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adverse  politician.  You  know  not  how  widely 
this  is  practised — how  many  devoted  confidants 
of  great  men,  are  also  the  confidants  of  their 
bitterest  enemies — whathostsof  spies  surround 
every  man  in  eminent  station.  You  know 
little  of  all  this ;  but  in  France  and  in  Italy,  the 
evil  system  is  carried  further,  deeper,  lower 
than  any  where  else ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
me  to  suppose  that  this  man,  whom  I  know  to 
be  an  Emissary  of  Kichelieu,  should  attempt  to 
seduce  you,  and  find  it  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  when  Richelieu  had  you  wholly  in 
his  power,  he  did  not  personally  aim  at  the 
same  object.  The  thought  never  struck  me 
till  last  night,  but  then  it  flashed  across  my 
mind  vividly,  and  would  seem  to  explain  how 
he  let  you  go  so  easily." 

Edward  smiled  bitterly,  "  This  is  somewhat 
hard  !"  he  said,  "  and  thus,  my  lord,  my  good 
fortune,  in  escaping  safe  from  a  most  perilous 
situation,  has  shaken  your  trust  in  my  honesty." 

"  Not  at  all ;"  replied  Montagu,   "  he  may 
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have  attempted  you  without  success ;  or  you 
may  have  promised  him  in  order  to  save  your 
neck,  what  you  did  not  intend  to  perform. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  really  betray 
me,  for  any  consideration — on  my  soul  I  do- 
not — no  not  for  life.  But  tell  me,  Ned,  in 
your  conversations  with  his  Eminence,  did  he 
never  desire  you  to  write  him  of  my  movements, 
or  perchance  to  send  him  some  of  my  letters 
or  copies  thereof,  or  give  him  intimation  of 
whom  I  correspond  with  T 

"  No,  my  lord,  no  !"  replied  Edward,  warmly, 
"  he  never  did.  He  never  hinted  at  or  in- 
sinuated such  a  desire.  Your  name  was  never 
mentioned  but  once  or  twice  in  the  last  inter- 
view I  had  with  him.  Then  he  said — as  well 
as  I  can  recollect  his  words — *  you  may  say  to 
Lord  Montagu,  that  the  Cardinal  treated  you 
well — liberally — and  though  he  had  every 
right  to  stop  you,  sent  youon  to  Lord  Montagu, 
though  he  knew  your  errand  and  his.  Com- 
pUment  his  lordship  for  me.'     This  was  the 
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only  time  that  your  name  was  mentioned,  my 
lord,  and  till  towards  the  close  of  that  inter- 
view, I  did  not  know  that  His  Eminence  was 
aware  I  was  attached  to  youi  household." 

"  That  is  strange  !"  said  Montagu,  gravely. 
"  He  knew  your  errand  and  mine  ;  and  yet,  let 
us  both  go  forward  !  We  form  a  different  es- 
timate of  his  character  in  England." 

"  At  the  risk  of  making  your  lordship  still 
suspect  he  has  gained  me,"  said  Edward,  '*  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  hut  beheve  the  Cardi- 
nal has  many  high  and  noble  qualities.  Some 
evening — perchance  the  time  may  come  again 
— when  I  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  a  few 
hours  in  calm  conversation  with  your  lordshipj 
as  in  days  of  yore,  I  will  then  repeat,  as  near 
as  I  can  remember,  all  that  passed  between 
His  Eminence  and  myself.  You  will  then  see 
why  I  think  so  highly  of  him.  But  now  I 
cannot  conceive  why,  knowing  this  man  Mo- 
rini,  as  you  seem  to  know  him — an  agent  of 
Hicheheu,  a  spy,  a  charlatan — you  suffer  hiat 
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to  hang  about  you — give  him  the  opportunity 
of  tampering  with  your  servants,  or  perhaps 
even  steahng  your  letters  and  despatches.  I 
cannot  believe  that  your  lordship  has  any  faith 
'in  his  pretended  science." 

Montagu  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with 
a  somewhat  doubtful  smile.  "  As  to  my  believ- 
ing in  his  pretended  science,  as  you  call  it,"  he 
said,  "  I  neither  altogether  believe  nor  disbe- 
lieve. There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a 
state  of  doubt,  Ned — a  state  where  assent  is  not 
given  nor  dissent  entertained.  But  where  is  this 
pretended  science  you  speak  of?  Astrology 
has  a  very  wide  meaning,  though,  circum- 
scribed to  its  mere  etymological  sense,  it  seems 
very  narrow.  But  even  in  that  sense,  I  see 
not  why  it  should  be  rejected  altogether.  Are 
not  the  stars  mere  creations  of  God — obeying 
his  will,  following  his  impulses  ?  Where  they 
created  for  some  purpose  or  for  none  ?  Various 
men  will  tell  you  that  their  functions  are  this 
or  that.     Now  the  astrologer  says  they  are  the 

VOL.   II.  0. 
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real  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  Heaven,  an- 
nouncing, to  those  who  can  read  them,  the 
fate  of  nations  and  of  men.  Writing  in  stars  ! 
What  a  magnificent  thought !  I  have  heard 
men  object  that  those  golden  characters  are 
so  few,  and  the  human  race  so  numerous, 
that  the  several  fortunes  of  all  men  could  not 
be  written  by  them.  But  such  people  forget 
that  the  motions  of  the  stars  are  infniitely 
complex,  that  the  relative  position  of  every 
star  to  every  other,  forms  a  new  combination, 
and  may  foreshadow  a  different  event  to  those 
born  under  their  influence.  Thus,  if  the  hu- 
man race  be  protracted  to  eternity,  or  the 
members  now  existing  be  multiplied  by  myri- 
ads, the  various  positions  of  those  bright 
characters  to  each  other  in  the  course  of  time, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
fate  of  every  man  that  ever  can  be  born.  I 
say  not  that  they  do  indicate,  but  what  they 
may.  These  things  must  always  be  doubtful, 
till  repeated  verification  gives  more  convincing 
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proof.  I  hold  my  mind  open  to  receive  or  to 
reject;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  do  not  neg- 
lect opportunities  of  obtaining  means  for  form- 
ing a  just  opinion." 

Lord  Montagu  might  be  in  some  degree 
amusing  himself,  by  puzzling  his  young  com- 
panion, or  he  might  not ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  portion  of  the  well-educated, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day,  be- 
lieved at  least  as  much  as  he  seemed  to  believe 
of  judicial  astrology.  Indeed,  no  picture  of 
those  times  could  be  correct  which  did  not 
display  this  peculiar  aspect  of  the  human 
mind.  The  great  reformers  of  science  had 
not  yet  appeared,  or  were  little  known ;  and 
the  mind  of  Bacon  itself  was  but  beginning 
to  have  its  influence  in  leading  the  minds  of 
others  in  the  course  of  truth  and  certainty. 

But  Edward  Langdale  had  a  great  fondness 

for  the  definite,  not  original,  perhaps — for  he 

was  of  a  somewhat  poetical    disposition — but 

ac(j[uired  by  the  rubbing  and  chafing  of  th© 
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hard  world  :  and  he  returned  pertinaciously  to 
his  point.  "  However  that  may  be,  my  lord," 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  believe  that  your  desire  for 
opportunities  of  judging  on  these  abstract 
points,  can  be  the  cause  of  your  giving  such 
opportunities  to  a  man  you  believe  to  be  an 
enemy  and  a  rascal.  You  must  have  some 
other  motive  for  tolerating  the  Signer  Morini 
about  you,  and  appointing  to  meet  him  here, 
than  a  desire  to  test  the  science  of  astrology. 
What  they  are  I  cannot  divine." 

Montagu  laughed,  "  Thou  will  be  satisfied," 
he  said,  "  Ned,  he  is  better  here  than  at  Turin. 
Do  you  understand  me.  He  is  better  under 
my  eye,  than  intriguing  unobserved  at  the 
Court  of  Savoy.  He  may  tamper  with  my 
attendants,  but  I  am  upon  my  guard,  and  I 
would  rather  that  he  tampered  with  them  than 
with  the  Duke's' counsellors.  To  me  he  can 
do  little  harm,  while  I  am  forewarned  and 
forearmed  against  him  ;  but  he  might  do  much 
to  the  cause  of  England,  if  he  were  left  with  a, 
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hesitating  court  to  plant  a  word  liere  and  a 
purse  of  gold  there,  as  they  might  be  needed. 
Yet  what  I  said  about  astrology  is  true,  and  this 
very  man's  fiim  belief  in  it,  tends  to  make  the 
balance  in  my  mind  lean  that  way  ;  for  he  is 
keen,  philosophical,  worldly,  learned." 

"  But  does  he  really  believe  firmly  in  it  ?" 
asked  Edward ;  ''is  it  not  with  him  a  mere 
cloak  and  a  pretence  T 

"  He  has  suffered  it  to  lure  him  here," 
answered  Lord  Montagu, ''  when  no  other  in- 
ducement would  have  brought  him.  He  will 
allow  it  to  keep  him  here  three  days  longer, 
when  he  is  all  anxiety  to  hurry  into  France  and 
tell  the  Cardinal  all  he  has  discovered.  I  have 
played  him  as  your  skilful  angler  plays  a  lively 
fish.  Once  his  ruling  passion  discovered,  I 
have  led  him  by  it  where  I  wished.  It  was 
like  a  ring  in  a  bull's  nose,  which  he  was 
forced  to  follow,  with,  or  against  his  will." 

"  Then  does  your  lordship  propose  to  stay 
three  more  days  in  Aix  ?"  asked  the  page. 
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"  Ay,  or  till  I  receive  one  more  note  from 
Scagiia,"  answerd  Montagu.  "Then  all  will 
be  settled  irrevocably;  Signer  Morini  may 
bestow  himself  where  he  will ;  and  we  may 
do  so  likewise.  You  are  impatient  to  hurry 
on,  I  see.  Impatience  is  youth's  quality — de- 
liberation is  man's ;  and  so,  my  boy,  you  must 
keep  your  wishes  tranquil,  for  I  certainly  shall 
not  put  spurs  to  mine." 

"Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  must  only  follow 
where  you  lead,"  answered  Edward,  gaily,  "  I 
dare  say  your  lordship  believes  I  should  bear 
the  delay  more  patiently  in  Venice,  and  I  will 
not  deny  the  fact ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  no 
time  to  go  thither  ere  we  depart." 

^•' No,  no,  Ned,  no,"  replied  Montagu,  "I 
will  not  trust  you  near  that  little  Syren  again, 
while  we  have  business  in  hand — at  least  till 
you  learn  the  great  art  of  the  present  day,  to 
let  love  and  policy  go  hand  in  hand,  and  yet 
never  let  the  former  impede  the  latter." 

"  A  difficult  task,"  said  Edward, 
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*'  Ay,"  answered  Montagu,  "  and  those  who 
try  it  and  miss,  often  find  a  bloody  pillow — 
But  here  comes  Mormi  again." 

Edward  immediately  took  his  leave,  and 
retired  to  obtain  a  chamber  for  himself  in  the 
inn,  where  he  could  meditate  over  the  con- 
versation which  had  just  passed.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  him  that  his  connection  with 
Lucette  had  been  acknowledged.  He  had 
previously  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  all 
mention  of  the  subject  to  Lord  Montagu,  with 
the  sensitive  timidity  of  early  love ;  but  now 
the  ice  was  broken  and  he  feared  no  more. 
But  one  point  in  that  conversation  was  very 
painful  to  him.  He  saw  that  if  Montagu  did 
not  absolutely  suspect  him,  his  confidence, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unbounded,  was 
shaken.  It  was  in  vain  Edward  said  to  him- 
self, "  These  great  men  are  bound  to  be 
suspicious."  There  was  a  voice  within  him 
which  always  added,  "  At  all  events  he  ought 
not  to  suspect  me." 
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His  musings  were  not  suffered  to  continue 
long  uninterrupted,  however;  Pierrot  la  Grange 
and  Jacques  Beaupre  soon  arrived  with  the 
horses.  The  two  junior  pages  of  Lord 
Montagu,  Henry  Freeland  and  George  Abbott 
came  to  see  him,  and  he  himself  had  to  visit 
the  chamber  of  Mr.  Oakingh'am  a  companion 
of  Lord  Montagu's,  who  was  travelling  with 
him  in  no  very  well  defined  capacity.  Oak- 
ingham  was  still  ill  from  over  fatigue,  and 
Edward  sat  with  him  for  some  time  trying  to 
amuse  and  soothe  him.  Thus  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning  ;  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days  were  fully  occupied  by  preparations 
for  departure  ;  but  the  thought  that  Lord 
Montagu  confided  in  him  less  still  rankled 
in  Edward's  mind.  He  thought  he  perceived 
evidences  of  doubt  in  many  things  ivhere  per- 
haps no  doubt  existed  ;  and  he  said  to  himself 
more  than  once,  "  I  cannot  bear  it  long." 
The  time,  however,  was  rapidly  approaching^ 
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when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
Lord  Montagu  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  provide  for  his  young  friend,  either  in 
the  army  or  at  the  court ;  and  Edward  resolved 
to  wait  and  be  patient  as  long  as  it  was 
possible. 


o   3. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Fkom  Aix  to  Eumilly  and  Geneva  was  all 
safe  enough.  From  Geneva  through  Franche 
Comte,  as  1  have  before  explained,  had  no 
perils  ;  but  a  small  piece  of  country  in  Loraine, 
and  Bar,  where  the  road  ran  along  the  frontier 
of  France,  and,  as  some  statesmen  and  geo- 
graphers  asserted,  actually  crossed  it,  and 
passed  through  French  territory  for  at  least 
three  miles,  was  in  reality  the  perilous  part  of 
Lord  Montagu  s  journey. 
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That  nobleman,  however,  seemed  to 
consider  himself  very  secure.  He  had  so 
recentlv  almost  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den 
with  impunity ;  he  had  with  such  reckless 
freedom  gone  from  one  part  of  France  itself 
to  another,  without  being  stopped,  that  he 
thought  there  could  be  little  risk  in  approach- 
ing a  remote  and  somewhat  poorly  peopled 
frontier,  or  passing  over  a  small  space  of  de- 
bateable  ground.  He  did  not  know,  or  he 
forgot,  that  the  keen  eyes  of  the  fearless  and 
unscrupulous  French  Minister  had  been 
opened  to  his  proceedings,  that  llichelieu  had 
assumed  a  more  bold  and  stern  course  of  po- 
licy than  ever,  that  personal  hatred  —perhaps, 
as  some  assert,  personal  rivalry — rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Cardinal  to  know,  in  order 
1o  frustrate,  the  efforts  of  his  magnificent, 
though  very  inferior,  adversary  on  the  British 
side  of  the  channel;  and  that  no  price,  no 
labour,  no  violence  even,  would  be  considered 
too  much,  which  could  place  the  designs  and 
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operations  of  Buckingham  before  the  cabinet 
of  France.  He  rode  on  gaily,  therefore,  on 
his  way,  though,  in  order  not  to  attract  too 
much  attention,  he  sent  on  several  of  his 
Enghsh  attendants  by  a  different  road,  to  meet 
him  at  Metz ;  and  kept  with  him  only  Mr. 
Oakingham,  Edward  Langdale,  a  valet,  and  the 
two  blacksmiths,  with  an  ordinary  groom. 

This  little  party,  on  the  evening  of  abeautiful 
autumnal  day,  rode  along,  with  tired  horses^ 
through  the  little  wood  of  Mirecourt,  issued  forth 
upon  the  side  of  the  dry  calcareous  hill  to  the 
west,  and  looked  anxiously  for  some  place  of  rest. 
No  one  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  the 
horses  were  heavy  laden,  for  each,  besides  his 
rider,  carried  a  heavy  valise,  and  two  bags  in 
front,  and  the  whole  morning  had  been  passed  in 
going  up  and  down  hill,  through  an  arid  and 
almost  deserted  country.  Some  scattered 
housesandthen  anice  clean  village,  anda small, 
but  neat  country  inn,  all  gathered  together  in 
a  little  dell,  shaded  with  trees,  at  length  glad- 
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denedtho  eyes  of  the  weary  travellers,  and  Lord 
Montagu,  as  was  his  custom,  applied  himself 
to   make   himself  comfortable   for  the    hour, 
leaving  his  followers  to  enjoy  themselves  as 
best  they  could.     He  laughed  and  joked  with 
the  pretty  Lorainese  landlady,  as  with  her  own 
hands   she  laid  the  table  for  his  dinner ;  he 
took  out  a  book  from  his  valise,  and,  with  his 
feet  upon  one  chair  and  his  body  on  another,  re- 
joiced in  the  ease  of  a  new  position  ;  and  when 
his  dinner  at  length  came,  ate  with  moderation, 
but  good  appetite,  and  called  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction into  the  cheek   of  his  hostess  by  pro- 
nouncing it  the  best  meal  he  had  ever  tasted. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Oakingham  had  taken 
some  refreshment  and  gone  to  bed;  the  valet 
had  remained  in  the  room  with  his  lord  to 
serve  him  at  table,  the  blacksmiths  and  the 
groom    had  gone   to   the  stable,  and  Edward 
Langdale  seemed   the   only  unquiet  spirit  of 
the  party.       He  ate  but  little  ;  he  drank  less  ; 
he    sat    down ;    he    rose    up ;    he   went   out 
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several  times  either  to  the  front  of  the  house  or 
the  back  ;  he  visited  the  stable  three  times ;  he 
made  many  enquiries  of  the  people  of  the 
house  regarding  the  neighbourhood  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  at  length,  instead  of  retiring 
to  bed,  he  leaned  his  arms  upon  a  table  and  his 
head  upon  his  arms,  and  apparently  went  to 
sleep.  People  came  and  went  but  he  did  not 
move ;  one  of  the  girls  of  the  inn  spoke  to 
him  but  he  did  not  answer,  and  it  was  near 
eleven  o'clock  before  he  changed  his  position. 
At  that  hour  he  rose  and  walked  quietly  to 
the  back  door  of  the  inn  which  looked  into 
the  stable  yard.  The  moon  was  shining  near 
the  full,  and  two  men  were  standing  near  the 
stables  talking  together  earnestly.  As  soon  as 
he  appeared  at  the  door,  they  went  round  to 
the  back  of  the  low  wooden  building ;  but 
Edward  had  caught  sight  of  them,  and  he 
walked  straight  to  the  stable  and  looked  in. 
Most  of  the  tired  horses  were  resting  quietly 
in  the  stall ;  but  one,  though  disencumbered 
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of  packs  and  burdens,  was  saddled  and  bridled 
and  tied  up  to  a  pillar. 

Edward  examined  the  animal  well,  to  make 
sure  of  whom  it  belonged  to,  and  then  quietly 
re-entered  the  inn,  and  went  straight  to  the 
room  of  Lord  Montagu.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  Montagu's  voice  told  him  to  come  in. 

"  Oh,  Ned  !"  said  his  lord,  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  to-night." 

"  No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  have 
been  watching  some  things  which  I   dislike." 

"  A  very  unsatisfactory  employment,"  said 
Lord  Montagu,  *'  but  what  is  it,  good  youth  ? 
You  look  gloomy,  and  your  face  is  full  of 
meaning.     Are  the  Philistines  upon  us  ?" 

''  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,"  replied  Edward, 
''  but  I  fear  they  soon  will  be.  I  do  not  like 
these  two  blacksmiths,  my  lord.  They  are 
bent  upon  some  mischief,  depend  upon  it." 

''  Oh,  the  old  story  !"  said  Montagu,  ''  what 
is  it  now,  Ned  ?  Do  they  squint  the  othey 
way,  perchance  ?" 
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Edward  was  mortified,  but  he  answered  re- 
spectfully. "  No,  my  lord;  but  the  same  way 
as  ever.  I  feel  sure  they  are  spies  upon  you, 
and  intend  to  betray  you  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Montagu,  now  somewhat 
roused,  "  but  the  proofs,  Master  Ned — the 
proofs." 

"  Absolute  proof,  I  cannot  give  you,"  said 
Edward,  "  but  their  conduct  is  so  suspicious 
that  I  cannot  believe  them  honest.  I  beg 
your  lordship's  excuse  while  I  detail  what  I 
had  observed  during  the  last  ten  days.  You 
can  then  judge  for  yourself.  These  men 
afiect  to  speak  a  patois  almost  incomprehen- 
sible ;  but  I  have  detected  them  speaking  as 
good  French  as  you  or  I,  more  than  once. 
Together  they  talk  a  language  I  do  not  at  all 
understand  ;  but  good  Pierrot  la  Grange  says 
it  is  Basque.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  Savoyard. 
At  Geneva,  one  of  them  wrote  a  letter  and 
sent  it  oij'  by  a  courier,  who  was  going  to 
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France.  During  the  last  two  days'  journey 
they  have  been  making  as  diligent  enquiries 
at  every  inn  as  to  the  roads  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  if  they  had  to  direct  the  march." 

"  Poo,  that  is  all  nothing;"  answered  Mon- 
tagu, "  do  not  you  think  a  blacksmith  may 
have  a  sweetheart  to  write  to  as  well  as  your- 
self, Ned  ?  and  the  poor  devils,  who  have  to 
find  their  way  back,  may  well  enquire  about 
the  roads." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  have  but  little  more  to 
say,"  replied  Edward,  "  all  to-day  they  have 
been  looking  curiously  at  every  chateau  we 
passed,  even  at  five  miles  distance;  they  have 
lagged  behind  all  along  the  road,  and  stopped 
more  than  once  to  talk  with  the  peasantry 
they  met ;  and  two  hours  before  we  arrived 
here,  I  saw  one  of  them  give  a  lad  a  piece  of 
money,  who  set  out  incontinently  over  the 
fields." 

"  Ha !  that  was  strange,"  said  Montagu, 
thoughtfully,  "  what  more  ?" 
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*'  Some  three  or  four  hours  ago,"  continued 
the  young  man,  "  the  taller  of  the  two  despatch- 
ed the  hostler  somewhere — I  could  not  learn 
where — but  I  heard  him  say,  distinctly, 
'  Remember,  tell  him  at  eleven  o'clock — not 
before  eleven !'  I  have  \vaited  and  watched 
ever  since,  and  the  scoundrel  is  now  in  close 
conference  with  a  man  who  has  come  to  see 
him,  while  his  horse  is  standing  saddled  in 
the  stable." 

"  This  looks  serious,"  said  Montagu,  rising, 
"  have  you  remarked  any  thing  further  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Edward,  "  I  have  remarked 
that  though  they  pretend  never  to  have  been 
in  this  part  of  the  country  before,  they  know 
every  inch  of  the  road  and  have  some  acquaint- 
ance in  every  town." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  stable  !"  said  Lord  Mon- 
tagu, "  I  will  know  more  of  this  before  I  sleep." 

Quietly  opening  the  door,  he  passed  through 
a  sort  of  dining  room  and  the  kitchen  into 
the  courtyard ;  but  at  the  moment  he  opened 
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the  outer  door,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was 
heard,  and  one  of  the  stalls  in  the  stable  was 
found  vacant. 

"  Too  late,"  said  Lord  Montagu,  calmly, 
"  let  us  go  back,  Ned,  and  consult  what  is  to 
be  done." 

Perhaps  where  one  person  has  power  to 
decide,  all  consultation  is  useless — worse  than 
useless — only  a  waste  of  time.  Who  ever 
takes  another  man's  advice,  unless  he  wishes 
to  shuffle  off  a  responsibility  to  which  he  feels 
himself  unequal.  Give  me  an  obstinate  ge- 
neral if  he  have  but  a  brain  as  big  as  a  walnut. 
As  far  as  success  goes,  it  is  better  to  be  bravely 
wrong  than  timidly  right.  Now  though  Lord 
Montagu  had  a  very  great  opinion  of  Edward 
Langdale's  good  sense,  he  had  a  much  better 
opinion  of  his  own,  but  councils  of  war  had 
not  fallen  into  that  state  disrepute  to  which 
they  have  sunk  in  our  days,  and  therefore  he 
returned  to  his  room,  and  having  seen  the  dooi 
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closely  shut,  asked,  in  a  grave   tone,  "  Now 
Ned,  what  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  you  are  the  best  judge ; 
but  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  back  to  the 
road  we  left  ten  miles  behind,  and  go  straight 
to  Nancy.  You  are  here  on  the  very  frontier 
of  France,  surrounded  by  French  towns  and 
castles ;  there  are  disputes  about  the  exact 
bounds,  and  the  Cardinal,  I  should  suppose, 
would  not  be  very  particular  if  he  thought  he 
could  get  possession  of  your  Lordship  and 
your  papers  by  a  coup  de  main,'' 

"  You  are  a  geographer,  Ned,"  said  Montagu, 
"  Have  you  calculated  how  much  time  that 
detour  would  cost  ?" 

*' A  day  and  a  half,"  answered  Edward  *'  if 
we  ride  haid." 

"  The  roads  are  bad — very  hilly,"  said  Mon- 
tagu :  "  the  beasts  are  tired  now.  It  would 
cost  two  days  and  a  half  at  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, and  I  have  not  two  days  and  a  half 
to  spare.     I  have  promised  to  meet  the  Duke 
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of  Loraine  on  Wednesday  at  Metz.  We  have 
ample  time  to  do  it  if  I  ride  straight  on,  Init 
not  more,  and  if  I  do  not  come,  he  will  not 
and  cannot  wait." 

"  Send  him  a  messenger,  my  lord,"  said 
Edward,  '*  I  will  undertake  to  carry  him  any 
message  from  your  lordship,  before  Tuesday 
night,  to  appoint  a  meeting  at  Pont  a  Mousson 
or  any  where  you  like.  Better  kill  a  horse  by 
hard  riding  than  have  you  taken  prisoner." 

Montagu  thought  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said  in  a  meditative  tone, 
*'  Do  you  know,  Ned,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
so  much  danger  as  you  imagine.  The  man's 
conduct  is  suspicious.  How  do  we  know,  he 
has  any  thnig  to  do  with  Richelieu?  But 
even  suppose  he  has,  he  can  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  his  sweet  Eminence, 
between  this  night  and  to-morrow  morning. 
No  Governor  of  a  castle,  or  Commander  of 
troops,  would  venture  to  violate  a  neutral 
territory  without   an    express    order ;  and   it 
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was  impossible  for  the  Cardioal  to  tell  that  I 
should  pass  by  this  road,  so  as  to  give  his 
orders  before  hand.  I  think  we  are  quite  safe, 
my  good  youth." 

Montagu  spoke  in  that  cool  sort  of  indifferent 
tone  that  almost  implied — at  least  so  Edward 
implied  it — that  his  page  had  been  magnifying 
dangers.  The  young  man  bit  his  lip,  and  for 
a  moment  remained  silent,  but  then  a  sense 
of  duty  made  him  answer,  -'  I  cannot  but 
think  that  by  following  the  direct  road,  your 
lordship  will  place  yourself  in  extreme  peril." 

.<<  Why  you  are  not  afraid,  Edward  T  said 
Lord  Montagu,  laughing.  "  you  little  fire-de- 
vouring Turk,  I  never  saw  you  afraid  of  any 
thing  before." 

The  young  man  reddened.  "  I  am  not 
afraid  of  any  thing,  my  lord,"  he  answered ; 
■ '  but  of  seeing  your  lordship  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  If  they  once  get  you 
into  the Bastile, what  becomes  of  all  the  results 
of  your  lordship's  negotiations  ?" 
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*^  True,"  answered  Montagu,  "  the  stakes 
we  play  for  are  great  ones,  but  in  playing  for 
great  stakes  one  must  risk  boldly,  whenever 
there  is  a  chance  of  success.  I  think  we  can 
pass,  Edward,  and  I  will  try  it.  But  I  will 
take  precautions  to  make  our  passage  sure. 
An  hour  and  a  half  will  carry  us  over  all  imme- 
diate danger;  for  the  road,  I  find,  bends 
deeper  into  the  Bar,  and  it  is  only  on  the  very 
frontier  that  there  is  any  risk.  No  French 
force  will  venture  more  than  a  mile,  at  the 
most,  into  the  Duke  of  Loraine's  territory." 

*'  But  what  precaution  can  you  take,  my 
lord  ?"  asked  Edward,  in  some  surprise, 
''  Doubtless  His  Highness  would  grant  you  an 
escort,  but  he  has  no  troops  near.  We  are 
amidst  peasants." 

"  No,  no ;  I  seek  no  escort,"  said  Montagu, 
"  we  will  pass  alone  if  we  pass  at  all.  But 
you  heard  me  on  our  arrival  give  the  order  to 
set  out  at  seven.  We  will  change  the  hour,  Ned, 
and  begin  our  march  at  five.     Say  not  a  word 
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to  any  one  to  night,  I  will  trust  only  to  you. 
At  four  let  us  all  be  called.  Call  Oakingham  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  and  Abbott  too,  for 
they  are  slow.  Let  the  groom  and  the 
lackey  get  the  horses  ready  by  five ;  but  above 
all,  say  not  a  word  to  the  Savoyard  who  is  left, 
or  his  companion,  if  he  returns,  and  keep  a 
watch  upon  them." 

"  A  sure  watch,"  said  Edward,  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  All  shall  be  ready,  my  lord ;  but 
yet—." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Montagu,  waving  his  hand; 
*'  no  more  objections,  Ned.  Now  send  the 
lackey  to  me,  I  will  go  to  bed,  as  if  I  had  no 
alteration  in  my  mind  of  last  night  s  arrange- 
ments. You  had  better  go  to  your  room  too, 
and  obtain  a  little  sleep.  I  know  you  can 
wake  when  you  like." 

"  I  will  go  to  my  room,"  said  Edward,  "  but 
I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  night,  my  lord.  I 
am  not  fond  of  leaving  any  thing  to  chance." 

"  You    must    have    another    word,"    said 
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Montagu,  laughing,   "  Poo,  poo  1      We  shall 
pass,  my  boy.     Now  good  night." 

Edward  left  him,  sent  the  lackey  to  his 
room,  went  to  the  kitchen,  where  two  of  the 
stable  men  were  sleeping  by  the  fire,  roused 
one  of  them  to  give  him  a  lamp,  and  retired 
to  the  chamber,  where  young  Abbot  was 
snoring  powerfully.  But  Edward  was  ill  at 
ease.  He  thought  that  the  precaution  Lord 
Montagu  had  spoken  of,  and  the  orders,  were 
not  sufficient.  He  thought,  as  all  men  think, 
and  young  men  more  especially,  that  his  own 
plan  was  the  best.  However,  he  drew  the 
charge  of  his  pistols,  reloaded  and  primed 
them  afresh;  and  then,  sitting  down  at  the 
window,  where  he  had  a  view  of  the  court 
yard  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
glance  into  the  passage  through  the  door, 
which  he  left  ajar,  he  waited,  without  moving, 
a  limb,  for  the  coming  morning. 


TOL.  II.  p.. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


At  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  Edward  Langdale 
shook  young  Abbot  by  the  shoulder,  and  with 
some  difficulty  succeeded  in  waking  him. 
"  Quick,  Abbot,  get  up,''  he  said,  "  Go  down 
and  saddle  your  horse;  out  make  no  noise. 
Do  you  understand  me  ? — No  more  than  an 
owl.  Go  down  and  saddle  your  horse — do 
you  hear ;  but  be  quiet  about  it." 

"  What  is  in  the  wind  ?"  said  the  other. 
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"  Nothing  to  you,  but  do  as  you  are  bid." 
answered  Edward,  and  took  his  way  to  Mr. 
Oakingham's  room.  Here  he  had  more  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  door  was  locked  or  bolted,  and 
he  had  to  make  some  noise  before  the  good 
gentleman  would  open  it." 

**  Why  what  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Oaking- 
ham,  "  Is  the  house  on  fire  ?  It  is  quite  dark." 

"  Here,  sir,  light  your  lamp,"  said  Edward, 
"  my  lord  has  changed  his  mind,  and  is  going 
to  set  out  directly.  You  will  be  left  behind  if 
you  do  not  make  haste." 

Oakingham  swore  a  little  ;  but  Edward  did 
not  stay  to  listen,  gave  him  his  lamp,  and 
turned  towards  the  rooms  of  the  servants,  which 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  over  the  kitchen. 
The  last  chamber  but  one  had  been  assigned 
to  the  two  blacksmiths,  and  as  Edward  was 
approaching,  quietly,  that  where  the  lackey  and 
the  groom  were  housed,  the  shorter  of  the 
Savoyards,  roused  by  the  noise  at  Mr.  Oaking- 
ham's door,  put  his  head  out.     Edward  walked 
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on  quietly,  and  when  he  was  abreast  of  the 
man,  said,  with  an  easy  air,  "  You  had  better 
get  your  clothes  on.  You  will  be  wanted 
presently." 

"  Which  horse  T  asked  the  man,  at  once. 

"  All  but  one,"  said  Edward,  and  knocking 
hard  at  the  door  of  the  servants'  room ,  he  ord ered 
them,  in  a  loud  tone,  to  rise  and  come  to  the 
stable.  The  blacksmith  was  still  at  the  door  ; 
but  Edward  caught  him  by  the  neck  and 
pushed  him  back  into  the  room,  saying, 
"^*  Pardie !  Did  I  not  tell  yqu  to  get  dressed  ?" 

The  man  staggered  back,  and  before  he 
recovered  himself,  the  young  gentleman  had 
caught  the  key  from  the  inside  and  locked 
the  door.  He  did  not,  however,  call  Lord 
Montagu  till  he  had  gone  out  into  the  yard, 
and  ascertained  that  the  windows  of  the  room 
above  were  too  high  to  admit  of  any  one 
dropping  to  the  ground. 

A  good  deal  of  bustle  succeeded :  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  were  roused  in  haste^  valise.s 
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and  bags  were  packed  in  haste,  and  horses 
were  saddled ;  but  before  fiYe  o'clock  all  was 
ready  for  departure,  and  Edward,  approached 
Lord  Montagu,  as  he  stood  before  the  inn, 
saying,  "  Shall  I  let  out  that  blacksmith  ? 
He  is  safely  locked  in  his  room,  and  hammer- 
ing at  the  door  as  if  he  would  knock  it  down. 
Well  he  left  his  tools  in  the  stable,  or  he 
would  have  been  out  by  this  time." 

"  Let  him  out,  to  be  sure/'  said  Montagu, 
"  he  must  follow,  if  he  will.  He  will  keep  us 
too  late." 

"  His  horse  is  saddled  for  him,  my  lord," 
replied  Edward,  "  by  your  leave  he  shall  came 
with  us,  or  I  will  go  with  him,"  and,  running 
up  stairs,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  man's 
room. 

The  worthy  was  at  first  inclined  to  make 
some  remonstrance,  but  Edward  stopped  him 
in  an  instant.  "  No  noise  !"  he  said,  seeing 
that  he  was  dressed.  "  Go  downstairs.  Get 
ou  your  horse,  and  put  him  between  me  and 
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the  groom.  If  you  take  a  step  too  quick,  or  a 
step  too  slow,  you  will  have  a  ball  through 
your  head  in  one  minute.  We  know  where 
your  comrade  has  gone,  and  all  about  you,  so 
pray  Heaven  we  meet  with  no  misadventure 
on  the  road ;  for  if  we  do,  this  is  the  last 
morning  you  will  ever  see." 

The  man  looked  scared  out  of  his  senses, 
and  descended  the  stairs  with  a  face  as  pale 
as  ashes. 

The  thundering  command  of  Lord  Montagu, 
*' Mount,  quick  !  Stand  by  him,  Ned;"  did 
not  serve  to  allay  his  apprehensions  ;  and  per- 
haps no  man  of  the  whole  party  more  sincerely 
prayed  that  they  might  pass  uninteriupted  than 
he  did. 

The  score  was  paid  and  the  party  rode  off, 
with  Montagu  and  Mr.  Oakingham  at  the 
head,  and  Edward  Langdale,  the  groom,  and 
the  blacksmith  between  them,  in  the  rear.  It 
was  still  quite  dark  ;  but  the  eye  of  the  pre- 
tended Savoyard  roamed  round  and  round  from 
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the  very  commencement  of  the  journey.  At 
tlie  end  of  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  talk, 
and  apparently  desired  to  exculpate  himself 
from  any  complicity  in  his  fellow-countryman's 
proceedings  ;  but  Edward  stopped  him,  sternly 
saying,  "  Silence  I  Your  tongue  makes  as 
much  noise  as  the  crack  of  a  pistol,  and  I  will 
silence  it  if  you  say  one  word  more."  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  holster  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
man  ceased  instantly. 

'*  I  have  pistols  too,  sir,"  said  the  sturdy 
groom. 

"  He  will  need  no  more  than  I  give  him," 
said  Edward.     "  I  do  not  miss,  Hobbs." 

"  No,  sir,  I  know  you  don't,"  said  the  groom  ; 
"  at  least  I  never  saw  you." 

"  Let  up  keep  quiet,"  said  Edward  ;  "  but 
be  prepared.  If  we  should  be  stopped,  and 
this  fellow's  comrade  is  there,  you  take  care 
of  him.     I  will  settle  with  this  one." 

The  first  part  of  the  way  led  up  hill,  through 
a  pretty  close  wood,  skirting  the  road  on  either 
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hand ;  but  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  the  little 
party  issued  forth  upon  some  open,  undulating 
ground,  which  the  insecurity  of  border  life 
had  kept  a  good  deal  out  of  cultivation.  The 
darkness  was  now  growing  pale  at  the  approach 
of  day,  and  the  grey  outline  of  a  chateau  or 
two,  with  a  village  church  some  two  miles  oflf, 
and  what  seemed  a  considerable  town  a  good 
deal  further,  might  be  seen  to  the  right  and 
left.  All  was  still  and  silent  till  the  light 
clouds  overhead  began  to  turn  rosy ;  and  then 
a  lark  started  up  close  beside  the  road,  and 
went  quivering  and  trilling  up  into  the  sky. 

"  My  Heaven  they  are  going  very  slow !" 
murmured  the  blacksmith,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  a  groan.  "  Why  does  not  the  English 
Lord  go  faster,  young  gentleman  ?  Does  he 
know  this  part  of  the  country  is  full  of 
brigands  ?" 

"  He  knows  there  are  brigands  about," 
answered  Edward,  "but  we  know  how.  tO; 
deal  with  them  J' 
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Edward,  however,  did  think  that  his  lord 
might  have  ridden  faster,  and  as  they  began  to 
travel  into  another  hollow,  with  a  thick  wood 
at  the  bottom,  he  scanned  every  thing  around 
and  below  with  a  keen,  quick  eye,  but  could 
discover  no  moving  thing. 

When  they  issued  out  of  the  wood  at  the 
other  side  of  the  dell,  the  sun  was  apparently 
just  above  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  sky  was 
full  of  purple  and  gold ;  and  when  they  topped 
the  hill  above,  a  wide,  but  not  very  interesting 
landscape,  was  before  them.  Some  high  blue 
hills  were  seen  at  a  distance  on  the  right ;  but 
nearer,  on  both  sides,  were  several  chateaux 
and  villages,  with  scattered  woods,  and  ponds, 
and  rivers,  all  glowing  hke  rubies  in  the  red 
light.  The  human  race,  too,  began  to  bestir 
itself  to  daily  toil,  and  several  men,  evidently 
peasants,  were  seen  leading  horses  or  driving 
oxen  to  the  field.  But  the  view  was  soon  cut 
off  from  their  sight  by  broken  banks,  tumbled 
ii,bout  in  strange  confusion,  interspersed  with 
p.  2. 
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patches  of  scrubby  furs,  and  here  and  there  a 
low  hovel,  looking  picturesque  in  its  very 
wretchedness. 

The  agitation  of  the  blacksmith  seemed  every 
moment  increasing,  and  once  he  even 
attempted  to  drop  behind,  but  the  stern  words 
of  Edward,  "  Keep  up,"  accompanied  by  a 
motion  of  the  hand  towards  his  pistols,  soon 
brought  the  man  to  a  line  with  his  companions. 
At  length,  after  they  had  ridden  on  for  about 
half  a  mile  more,  he  burst  forth,  saying; 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  the  Lord — he  is  going 
too  slow — let  me  speak  to  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Edward,  "  ride  on  by  my  side," 
and,  drawing  a  pistol,  as  a  precaution,  he  spurred 
forward.  The  country,  indeed,  just  there, 
would  have  greatly  favoured  the  fellow's  escape, 
for  it  was  rough,  uneven,  and  covered  with 
stunted  trees  and  bushes,  while  a  small  pine 
wood  flanked  the  road  on  the  left,  or  French 
side  ;  and  a  home  or  landmark,  with  a  low 
wall,  lay  on  the  other.     The  highway  was  wide, 
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however,  and  Edward  felt  certain  that  if  the 
smith  endeavoured  to  galop  off,  he  could 
bring  him  from  his  horse  before  he  got  out  of 
sight.  In  a  minute  they  were  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Montagu,  who  checked  his  horse  to  hear 
what  they  wanted. 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  in  very 
good  French,  but  with  great  agitation,  "Ride 
fast !  Take  good  advice  and  ride  fast,  or  they 
will  catch  you." 

''  Who  will  catch  me  ?"  asked  Montagu, 
eying  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  who,  exactly,"  said  the  man. 
"  Brin,  my  comrade,  has  the  liames  of  so  many 
on  his  list — the  Cardinal  gave  it  to  him  before 
we  set  out.  But  ride  fast,  for  God's  sake. 
There  may  be  time  yet." 

"  Good  advice,  truly,"  said  Montagu,  "  use 
your  spurs,  gentlemen.  We  will  enquire 
further  hereafter,  if  we  can — if  we  can — Ay — 
if  we  can,  indeed ! — Draw  up  your  horses. 
Let  the  rest  come  forward.     Stir  not  from  that 
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spot,  man,  or  I  blow  your  brains  out.     Now^ 
who  are  these  before  us  ?" 

From  a  Uttle  bridle  path  which  issued  from 
the  wood,  and  crossed  the  high  road,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  men,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  had  just  issued  forth  and  barred  the 
way. 

"  Let  us  charge  them  at  once,  my  lord," 
said  Edward,  "  Some  of  us  may  cut  thuoughi 
them.     You  shall  if  I  live." 

''Look  behind,  Ned,"  said  Lord  Montagu.. 
Edward  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  to 
which  Montagu  had  glanced  a  moment  before, 
and  a  party  not  much  less  numerous  than  in 
front,  with  the  blacksmith,  who  had  disappeared 
the  night  before,  amongst  the  first.  His 
pistols  were  in  his  hand,  and  the  temptation 
was  irresistable.  He  threw  his  arm  across 
his  chest  without  wheeling  his  horse,  pulled 
the  trigger,  and  the  traitor  fell  from  the  sad- 
dle, with  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder.  At  the 
mva.e  moment,  the  English  groom  who  hadi 
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ridden  up  at  Lord  Montagu's  first  order, 
caught  the  other  unhappy  man  by  the  arm, 
and  had  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon  at  his  ear. 
But  Montagu  put  it  aside  before  he  could 
fire,  saying,  "  Vain — vain.  Edward  you  are 
always  too  ready  with  these  pistols." 

"  I  have  given  him  but  his  due,  my  lord,  if 
I  die  for  it  the  next  moment,"  said  Edward. 
"  But  see  that  tall  man  with  the  white  scarf 
is  waving  it  to  your  lordship." 

"  Stay  here,  and  I  will  go  forward  a  little," 
said  Lord  Montagu,  "  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  surrender  quietly.  They  are  five  to 
one." 

"  Let  me  come  with  you,  my  Lord,"  said 
Edward. 

*'  Yvell  then,  put  up  your  pistols,"  answered 
Montagu,  "  the  rest  stay  here."  Montagu  took 
ojQf  his  hat  in  answer  to  the  signal  made  by 
the  other  party,  and  rode  forward  with  Edward, 
while  a  gentleman  of  some  five  or  six-and- 
tiiirty,  and  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the  larg^r^ 
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body,  gathered  across  the  road,  advanced  alone 
to  meet  the  English  nobleman.  As  they 
neared  each  other  the  two  saluted  courteously ; 
and,  throughout  their  interview,  the  utmost 
politeness  manifested  itself,  instead  of  the 
ferocious  roughness  which,  in  a  French  picture 
of  this  very  incident,  is  represented  as 
characterising  the  demeanour  of  Monsieur  de 
Bourbonne. 

The  French  gentleman  spoke  first.  "  I 
have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  good  day,  my 
Lord  Montagu,"  he  said,  "  Your  lordship  is 
here  somewhat  earlier  than  we  expected  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  that  you  are  so 
matutinal  in  your  habits,"  replied  Montagu, 
somewhat  superciliously,  "  otherwise  I  should 
have  been  here  earlier  still." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  the  other,  "  but  I 
need  not  now  tell  your  lordship,  that,  being 
later  than  you  intended  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  pursue  your  journey  to  day." 

"  Why  the  roads  seem  very  bad,  it  is  true." 
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said  Lord  Montagu,  "  I  had  hoped  that  my 
good  friend  the  Duke  of  Loraine,  kept  his 
highways  in  hetter  order." 

"  1  am  afraid,  my  lord,"  said  the  stranger, 
*'  that  the  French  government  must  bear  the 
blame  in  this  instance ;  for  you  are  now  upon 
French  soil.  That  landmark  points  out  the 
boundary." 

"  I  did  not  mark  the  landmark,"  answered 
the  Englishman,  "  but  if  I  be  upon  French 
territory,  may  I  know  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  hospitable  reception  ?" 

"  My  name,  my  lord,  is  Bourbonne — the 
Count  de  Bourbonne,"  said  the  other,  "  I  only 
last  night  heard  of  your  lordship's  arrival  in 
these  parts,  and  I  at  once  made  preparation  to 
receive  you  in  my  chateau." 

"  We  expected  something  of  the  kind,"  re- 
joined Montagu,  "  for  a  personage  who  had 
attached  himself  to  my  service  on  the  road, 
thought  fit  to  absent  himself  last  night,  and 
uye  judged  he  would  most  likely  spread  the 
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rumour  of  my  coming.  In  truth  I  wished  to 
spare  all  noble  gentlemen  the  hospitable 
trouble  you  seem  inclined  to  take ;  and  in- 
deed would  a  great  deal  rather  not  inflict  it 
upon  you  now." 

"  No  trouble  in  the  world,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  Count,  "  and  indeed  I  must  insist  upon 
the  honour  of  entertaining  you  till  you  can 
be  better  lodged.  As  to  the  poor  man  who 
favoured  me  with  notice  of  your  approach,  I 
am  afraid  he  has  met  with  a  little  accident  I 
heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  saw  one  of 
the  people  there  fall  off  his  horse." 

*'  A  pure  accident,"  said  Montagu,  in  an  in- 
different tone.  "  One  of  my  attendants  had 
a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  his  finger  upon  the 
trigger.  He  was  seized  at  that  moment  with  a 
convulsive  affection,  to  which  he  is  sometimes 
subject ;  the  hammer  fell,  and  the  bullet  flew 
out  of  the  muzzle.  In  these  cases,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  the  ball,  as  you  must  have  often 
xemarked,    flies  right  at  the   head   of    the 
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greatest  villian  it  can  find.     It  is  invarible,  I 
believe." 

"  Very  probable,"  answered  de  Bourbonne, 
"  I  will  ask  a  philosopher  his  opinion.  But 
in  the  meantime,  may  I  ask  your  lordship,  if 
there  are  more  accidents  of  the  kind  likely  to 
happen  ?  Are  there  any  other  young  gentle- 
men of  yours  with  their  fingers  on  their 
triggers  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !"  replied  Montagu ;  "  I  made  them 
put  all  their  pistols  up  as  soon  as  I  compre- 
hended the  pressing  nature  of  the  invitation  I 
was  about  to  receive,  and  the  forcible  argu- 
ments ready  to  back  it.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  it  is  extended  to  my  attendants  also  ?" 

"  To  every  one,"  replied  the  Count,  with  a 
low  bow,  "  I  could  never  think  of  asking  your 
lordship  to  my  house,  without  including  your 
friends  and  followers." 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour,"  said  Mon- 
tagu ;  "  but  amongst  my  followers  you  will 
find  a  comrade  of  the  worthy  gentleman  who- 
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did  me  the  honour  of  being  my  harbinger. 
Now  if  I  have  any  influence  with  you,  my  lord 
Count,  I  w^ould  bespeak  for  him  a  high  place, 
not  in  your  esteem ,  but  on  your  castle.  Doubt- 
less you  have  battlements,  or  iron  stranchions, 
or  things  of  that  kind  about,  to  which  you  could 
raise  him,  sus  per  coL  He  has  all  the  same 
qualities  as  his  friend,  whom  you  already  know, 
and  is  a  Savoyard,  he  says,  *  though  we  have 
some  doubts  in  the  subject." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige  your 
lordship  in  anything,"  answered  the  Count  de 
Bourbonne,  "  but  you  know  the  king  is  the 
bestower  of  all  dignities,  and  the  fountain  of  all 
honors,  and  therefore  I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  raise  the  gentleman  to  the  elevated  position 
you  desire  for  him.** 

*  These  two  men  who  adhered  to  Lord  Montagu  through  hi» 
whole  journey,  first  tracking  him  from  place  to  place,  with  the 
BEigacity  and  pertinacity  of  well-trained  hounds,  and  then  contriving 
to  get  admitted  to  his  service,  were  in  reality  Basques.  Some  have 
supposed  that  they  were  creatures  of  Monsieur  de  Bourbonne,  but 
there  seems  no  doubt  they  were  two  of  the  many  skilful  agents  wboii 
Kichelieu  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  in  ever  rank  of  life* 
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"  Well,  well,"  replied  Montagu,  "  time  works 
wonders,  and  doubtless  he  will  meet  his 
deserts  sooner  or  later.  May  I  ask  if  you  have 
lately  heard  from  our  mutual  friend,  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  ?" 

"  Last  night,  my  lord,"  answered  Bourbonne, 
*'  he  was  quite  well,  and  desired  me  to  enquire 
particularly  after  your  health." 

"  I  expected  no  less  of  his  courtesy,"  said 
the  English  nobleman,  "  but  I  see  your  people 
are  closing  up  pretty  close,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  have  got  possession  of  my  valet's  horse, 
with  a  desire  of  lightening  the  poor  b€ast  s  load. 
We  had  probably  better  join  them,  as  the  man 
does  not  comprehend  much  French,  and 
Enghshmen  are  sometimes  so  surly  and 
stupid,  it  is  impossible  to  get  them^  to  com- 
prehend the  force  of  numbers." 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  replied  the  Count ; 
and  making  a  sign  to  his  followers  on  the 
road  to  the  north,  to  join  him,  he  went  quietly 
to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Oakingham  and  Lord 
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Montagu's  servants  had  remained.  He  now 
somewhat  changed  his  tone,  and  abandoning 
the  bantering  mode  in  which  he  and  Lord 
Montagu  had  indulged,  but  still  with  un- 
diminished courtesy  of  manner,  required  all 
present,  but  his  own  followers,  to  give  up  their 
arms.  Edward  for  one  did  so  with  regret,  but 
it  was  some  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  the 
treacherous  blacksmith  lying  on  the  bank,, 
with  his  comrade  busily  engaged  in  bandaging 
his  wounded  shoulder. 

"  I  will  now  have  the  honour  of  conducting 
you  to  my  poor  house,"  said  the  Count,  bowing 
to  Lord  Montagu;:  and,  with  five  or  six  armed 
men  before,  and  a  larger  number  following, 
with  three  on  each  side,  to  guard  against  eva- 
sion, he  commenced  his  march.  Before  de- 
parting, however,  he  spoke  a  word  or  two  to 
one  of  his  attendants,  and  Edward  remarked 
that  as  they  went,  a  diligent  examination  was 
made  of  all  the  pistols  which  his  party  had 
given  up,  as  if  to  ascertain  which  had  been 
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discharged,  and  he  doubted  not  that  some 
consequences — not  very  agreeable  to  himself 
— would  follow  the  inevitable  discovery  that 
he  had  fired  the  shot  which  wounded  the 
traitor. 

The  road  wound  through  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  France,  just  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Champagne  and  Bar ;  two  or  three  small  rivers 
had  to  be  crossed  ;  the  country  was  but  little 
cultivated,  bearing  more  the  aspect  of  a  sandy 
moor  than  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  richest 
wine  districts  in  this  world ;  and  more  than 
once  Edward  cast  his  eyes  around,  thinking 
that  it  might  be  no  difficult  matter  to  escape 
and  find  a  refuge  in  Loraine,  if  he  could  but 
avoid  the  pistol  shots  which  were  sure  to  fol- 
low him.  Had  he  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  Lord  Montagu's  papers,  he  would 
certainly  have  made  the  attempt,  but  he  knew 
not  even  who  carried  them,  and  he  resolved 
not  to  abandon  his  lord,  except  for  his  service. 

Whether  Montagu  divined  what  was  passing 
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in  his  mind  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  after 
they  had  gone  about  half  a  mile,  he  called 
EdwE^rd  up  to  his  side,  and  said  to  him, 
in  English,  "  Keep  still,  Ned,  activity  will  do 
no  good  here.  The  best  thing  for  all  of  us  is 
to  be  perfectly  passive.  If  I  had  trusted  to 
your  sharp  eyes  sooner,  it  might  have  been 
well ;  but  it  is  too  late  now,  either  to  regret 
or  amend  what  is  done." 

"  May  I  request  your  lordship  to  speak 
to  your  attendants  in  French,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Bourbonne,  "you  speak  our  tongue  in 
such  perfection,  my  lord,  that  it  must  be  as 
familiar  to  you  as  your  own." 

"  I  shall  probably  have  time  to  study  it  more 
profoundly,"  answered  Montagu,  with  a  smile. 
"  But  you  can  inform  me  yourself.  Count,  if 
that  fine  old  chateau  upon  the  height  is  Bour* 
bonne,  where  we  shall  rest,  I  presume." 

"  That  is  Bourbonne,"  replied  the  Count, 
''  and  the  httle  town,  you  may  catch  sight  of 
(Jown  there  in  the  hollow,  ^  little  to  the  left, 
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but  though  we  will  stop  there  to  take  some 
refreshment,  I  think  that  the  castle  of  Coiff/ 
will  afford  your  lordship  a  more  convenient 
resting  place." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  Coiffy,"  answered 
Montagu,  laughing,  "  I  passed  close  to  it  some 
three  months  ago.  It  is  a  strong  place,  and 
so  well  built,  I  am  told.  Count,  that  the  gar- 
rison cannot  hear  the  drums  of  Loraine  beat 
at  Bar." 

"  That  is  only  because  they  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them,  my  lord,"  answered  de 
Bourbonne. 

As  they  rode  on,  the  old  Chateau  grew  more 
and  more  defined  ;  and  the  state  of  decay  into 
which  the  ancient  defences  had  fallen,  shewed 
plainly  enough  why  it  had  not  been  chosen 
for  the  place  of  Montagu's  detention. 

In  the  village  the  party  stopped  to  breakfast, 
and  the  English  nobleman  was  treated  with 
every  sort  of  respectful  attention;  but  a 
itrict  guard  was  kept  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
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ber  where  he  was  served.  The  attendants 
had  some  food  placed  before  them,  in  another 
room ;  but  they  were  as  carefully  watched.  In 
about  an  hour  the  march  recommenced,  and 
shortly  after,  while  gazing  forward,  Edward 
perceived,  rising  over  the  trees,  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  the  towers  of  Coiffy — a  much 
stronger  place  than  Bourbonne — which  he 
never  lost  sight  of  till  they  reached  the  draw- 
bridge. 

It  was  apparent  that  their  coming  had  been 
made  known  before  hand,  for  all  was  evidently 
prepared  to  receive  Lord  Montagu  with 
ceremonious  politeness.  An  old  gentleman, 
whom  they  called  Monsieur  de  Boulogne,  stood 
in  the  gateway,  hat  in  hand,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  conduct  the  noble  prisoner  to  his 
apartments. 

Mr.  Oakingham  followed,  and  Edward  Lang- 
dale  was  about  to  do  the  same,  when  the 
Count  de  Bourbonne  took  him  by  the  arm,: 
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saying,  ''  Stop  young  man,  I  destine  another 
chamber  for  you." 

His  tone  was  somewhat  menacing,  and 
Edward  turned  and  gazed  full  in  his  face. 

*'  Tell  me,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  mind  you 
tell  me  true — " 

*'  If  I  tell  you  any  thing  at  all,  I  shall  tell 
you  the  truth,"  answered  Edward,  interrupting 
him ;  *'  so  spare  such  exhortations,  sir  Count. 
But  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  not  answer  a 
small  gentleman  of  Chamagne  at  all,  especially 
if  he  interrogates  me  in  a  manner  which  much 
greater  personages  than  himself  have  never 
displayed  towards  me." 

It  is  probable  that  this  rude  answer  was 
intended  to  stop  all  enquiries  into  Lord  Mon- 
tagu's affairs,  for  Edward  never  doubted  that 
they  were  about  to  be  the  subject  of  de  Bour- 
bonne's  questions ;  but  the  Count  gazed  on 
him  with  extrme  surprise,  exclaiming,  *'  Ha  I 
Who  have  we  here  ?  A  small  gentleman  of 
Champagne  !  Well,  your  Magnificence,  have 
YOL.  II.  Q. 
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the  condescension  then  to  inform  the  small 
gentleman  of  Champagne  if  it  was  your  hand 
that  sent  a  pistol  ball  into  the  shoulder  of  a 
poor  personage  who  came  up  with  my  train 
when  I  first  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you  ?" 

*'  It  was  by  accident  I  shot  him  in  the 
shoulder,"  rephed  Edward,  **  I  intended  the 
ball  for  his  head." 

"  If  he  dies  we  may  find  a  rope  that  will  fit 
you,  young  man,"  said  the  Count;  and, 
beckoning  up  the  man  who  had  examined  the 
pistols  on  the  road,  he  said,  "Take  him  aiyay, 
And  put  him  in  the  dungeon  where  I  told  you." 

"  If  you  hang  me,  sir  Count,"  said  Edward, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm,  '*  you  will 
do  so  with  the  passport  in  my  breast  which 
was  given  me  by  His  Eminence  of  Richelieu, 
with  his  own  hand.  You  had  better  ask  the 
two  spies  a  few  questions  before  you  treat  me 
with  any  thing  like  indignity." 

So  saying,  he  followed  the  man  to  whom  de 
Bourbonne  had  spoken.     Another  soldier  took 
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a  lantern  from  a  hook  and  came  after ;  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  Edward  found  himself  pushed 
into  a  room  where  the  faint  hght  of  the  lan- 
tern only  served  to  shew  the  shining  damp 
which  clung  to  the  stone  walls. 
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